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TO 
MY     FATHER 


PREFACE 


^"PIIE  following  chapters  were  written  as  a  series  of 
articles  for  The  Accountant,  in  which  Journal 
they  have  already  appeared.  For  the  purpose  of 
republication  they  have  been  revised,  augmented,  and 
in  part  re-written.  I  do  not  lay  claim  to  any  great 
originality  in  these  pages.  Indeed,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  have  done  much  more  than  to  collect,  and  present 
in  a  connected  form,  a  number  of  facts  relating  to  the 
history  of  accounting,  which  are  to  be  found  scattered 
among  numerous  works.  These  facts,  however,  I  have 
obtained  at  first  hand,  and  have,  in  nearly  every  case, 
gone  to  the  original  sources  for  the  information  given 
in  this  book.  The  list  of  authorities  which  is  appended 
may,  it  is  hoped,  prove  of  some  use  to  those  who  desire 
to  make  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  subjects  treated 
in  this  volume. 

Buckle,  in  his  "  History  of  Civilisation,"  urges  upon 
the  historian  the  'necessity  for  generalisation,"  and 
the  need  for  rising  from  particular  facts  in  order  to 
discover  the  laws  by  which  those  facts  are  governed. 
I  have,  in  a  humble  way,  endeavoured  to  follow  these 
precepts  by  showing  that  accountancy  is,  as  it  were, 
one  of  the  manifestations  of  civilisation,  and  that  the 
laws  which  govern  the  history  of  accounting  are  those 
which  govern  the  progress  and  development  of  the 
human  race. 

I  have  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Cosmo  Gordon 
for  his  kindness  in  compiling  the  Bibliography  and 
Index,  and  also  for  much  friendly  help  and  counsel. 

A.  H.  W. 

London,  July  soth,  1912. 
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INTRODUCTION 


"THE  history  of  accountancy  is^  in  a  large  measure,  1;he 
history  of  civilisation^  'We  know  that  any  nation  that 
has  attained  to  a  high  stage  of  development  has  carried 
on  an  extensive  system  of  commerce.^  Now,  it  is 
obvious  that  commerce  could  not  be  built  up  without 
more  or  less  elaborate  methods  of  accurate  accounting, 
and  it  therefore  follows  that  accountancy  has  gone  hand 
in  hand  with  the  march  of  civilisation  'Commerce  has 
been  described  as  the  handmaiden  of  civilisation,  and 
it  is  equally  true  to  say  that  accounting  is  the  hand- 
maiden of  both.  To  put  the  matter  another  way, 
civilisation  is  the  parent  of  commerce,  and  accountancy 
is  the  child  of  commerce,  and  therefore  the  grandchild 
of  civilisation^  ^It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  study  of  the 
history  of  accountancy  becomes  so  interesting  and  valu- 
able^ It  is  important  not  only  for  accountants  them- 
selves, who  should  desire  to  know  something  of  the 
history  of  the  science  which  occupies  so  large  a  part  of 
their  lives,  but  also  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
course  of  human  progress  and  development.  Account- 
ancy is,  in  truth,  the  mirror  of  the  age,  and  in  it  we  see 
reflected  much  of  a  nation's  commercial  history  and 
social  conditions.  In  the  course  of  our  investigations 
we  shall  find  that  accounting  has  progressed  side  by 
side  with  civilisation,  and  that  the  higher  the  stage  of 
culture  and  development  attained  by  a  community,  the 
more  elaborate  are  its  methods  of  accountancy. 
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In  the  most  primitive  times  each  man  lived  ' '  of  his 
own/'  and  merely  obtained  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  daily 
wants.  The  old  cave-dweller,  when  he  was  hungry, 
sallied  forth  into  the  forests  and  killed  a  beast,  or  culled 
herbs  of  the  field  to  satisfy  his  needs.  Before  long, 
however,  the  stronger  would  strike  out  on  a  more 
enterprising  path,  and  instead  of  obtaining  just  sufficient 
for  their  own  immediate  wants,  would  lay  in  a  surplus 
which  would  not  be  required  at  once,  but  could  be  put 
aside  for  future  use.  This  surplus  is  rudimentary 
capital,  and  is  the  first  step  towards  the  accumulation 
of  wealth.  Later  on,  when  man  commenced  to  use  his 
inventive  skill  and  to  manufacture  articles,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  exchange  any 
overplus,  which  he  did  not  require,  for  other  commodities 
possessed  by  his  neighbours.  This  earliest  form  of 
exchange,  which  consisted  in  giving  what  was  not 
directly  required  for  what  was  actually  needed,  is  known 
as  "  barter,"  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  step  towards 
a  system  of  commerce.  It  is  clear  that,  so  long  as 
business  consisted  of  barter,  which  has  been  described 
as  a  system  of  reciprocal  presents  rather  than  of 
mercantile  exchange,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
keeping  accounts,  because  commercial  transactions 
would  be  settled  on  the  spot.  Before  long,  however, 
the  extreme  inconveniences  of  this  method  of  exchange 
would  make  themselves  felt.  Jevons,  in  his  admirable 
work  on  '  Money,"1  summarises  these  disadvantages 
as  follows  :  — 

i.  The  improbability  of  coincidence  between  persons 
wanting  and  persons  possessing. 

i  Page  13. 
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2.  The  complexity  of  exchanges,  which  are  not  made 

in  terms  of  one  single  substance. 

3.  The  need  of  some  means  of  dividing  and  distri- 

buting valuable  articles. 

These  inconveniences  led  to  the  adoption  of  what 
economists  call  a  "  unit  of  value,"  that  is,  some  article 
in  which  the  worth  of  all  other  articles  can  be  measured. 
Some  particular  commodity  is  selected  which  all  will  be 
walling  to  receive  in  exchange  for  their  own  goods, 
because  they  know  that  they  will  be  able  later  on  to 
exchange  it  with  someone  else  for  another  article.  Any 
commodity  which  becomes  an  object  of  general  desire, 
and  which  all  are  willing  to  accept  as  the  medium  of 
exchange,  is  rudimentary  "  money."  Any  article  may 
be  selected  as  the  unit  of  value,  or  common  denominator, 
\vhich  acts  as  a  medium  of  exchange  and  forms  the 
standard,  or  criterion,  by  which  other  commodities  are 
valued.  It  is  well  known  that  at  different  stages  of 
civilisation  various  articles  have  been  adopted  as  the 
unit  of  value.  Thus,  in  the  hunting  stage,  skins  are 
the  usual  form  of  currency.  There  is  no  doubt  a  refer- 
ence to  this  in  the  Book  of  Job  (ii,  4),  where  we  read, 
"  Skin  for  skin,  .yea,  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give* 
for  his  life,"  and  classical  writers  tell  us  that  the  earliest 
currency  used  at  Rome,  Lacedaemon,  and  Carthage  was 
formed  of  leather.  When  we  come  to  the  second,  or 
pastoral,  stage,  we  find  that  sheep  and  cattle  are  used 
as  the  medium  of  exchange  and  unit  of  value.  Thus, 
in  Homer  the  arms  of  Diomed  are  stated  to  be  worth 
nine  oxen,  and  are  compared  with  those  of  Glaucos, 
worth  one  hundred.  The  Tripod,  which  was  the  first 
prize  for  wrestlers  in  the  23rd  Book  of  the  Iliad,  was 
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valued  at  twelve  oxen.  The  etymology  of  several  words 
throws  an  interesting  light  upon  this  period.  Thus, 
pecunia,  the  Latin  word  for  money,  is  derived  from 
pecus,  a  herd  or  flock ;  the  Greek  ktema  (possession)  is 
probably  from  a  root  meaning  to  feed  cattle,  and  con- 
nected with  the  German  schatz  (treasure).  The  words 
"  capital  "  and  "  chattel  "  are  derived  from  the  Latin 
capnt  (head),  and  take  us  back  to  the  time  when  a  man*s 
possessions  were  reckoned  by  counting  the  heads  of 
cattle  belonging  to  him.  In  ancient  German  codes 
of  law,  fines  and  penalties  are  stated  in  terms  of  live 
stock,  and  in  the  Zend-Avesta  the  fees  to  be  paid  to 
physicians  are  set  out,  and  consist  of  so  many  heads  of 
cattle.  In  the  next  stage,  which  is  the  agricultural 
period,  we  find  that  corn  has  been  the  medium  of 
exchange  in  remote  parts  of  Europe  from  early  times, 
while  olive-oil,  and  even  tobacco,  have  done  similar  duty 
in  some  places.  In  any  advanced  society,  however,  the 
superiority  of  metals  has  caused  them  to  be  adopted  as 
forms  of  currency,  to  the  exclusion  of  inferior  com- 
petitors. Copper,  brass,  and  iron  were  the  metals  first 
used  for  this  purpose,  but  subsequently  gold  and  silver 
were  also  employed.  The  invention  of  coinage  is 
usually  ascribed  to  the  Lydians,  and  the  first  coins  are 
said  to  have  been  struck  about  900  B.C. 

The  gradual  adoption  of  a  definite  unit  of  value  would 
no  doubt  be  accompanied  by  the  growth  of  a  system  of 
numeration.  Sir  Francis  Galton  relates  that  during  his 
scientific  travels  in  Africa  he  found  men  from  whom  he 
was  obliged  to  buy  his  mutton  singly,  or  one  sheep  at 
a  time,  because  they  could  not  understand  that  for  two 
sheep,  at  two  plugs  of  tobacco  each,  he  must  give  them 
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a  lump  sum  of  four  plugs  of  tobacco.1  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  no  wide  system  of  exchange  could  be 
carried  on  without  the  power  of  counting  and  some 
understanding  of  numbers.  We  may  note  three  distinct 
stages  in  arriving  at  a  system  of  numerical  notation  :- 

1.  The  idea  or  symbolism  of  numbers. 

2.  The  graphic  representation  of  numbers. 

3.  The  written  representation  of  numbers. 

Numbers  were  first  indicated  by  the  digits  of  one  or 
both  hands,  and  the  members  of  all  existing  tribes  can 
represent  numbers  up  to  ten.  In  some  languages,  the 
names  for  the  first  ten  numbers  are  derived  from  the 
fingers  used  to  denote  them.  The  low  tribes  of  Brazil, 
however,  count  by  their  finger  joints,  and  so  up  to  three 
only,  any  larger  number  being  expressed  by  the  word 
14  many."  It  is,  therefore,  from  different  parts  of  the 
body  that  primitive  man  first  obtains  his  idea  of 
numbers.  The  number  five  is  generally  represented  by 
the  open  hand,  and  it  is  said  that  in  almost  all  languages 
the  words  "  five  "  and  "  hand  "  are  derived  from  the 
same  root.  The  dual  number,  which  is  found  in  most 
ancient  languages,  was  probably  the  first  to  be  formed, 
being  based  on  the  dual  nature  of  the  human  limbs 
(eyes,  hands,  feet,  &c.).  It  is  possible  that  in  early 
times  men  did  not  count  beyond  five,  and  more 
numerous  things  were  counted  by  its  multiples.  Thus, 
the  Roman  symbol  for  ten  (X)  probably  represents 
merely  two  Vs.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  both  in  Java  and  also  among  the  Aztecs  a 

1  Business  Education  and  Accountancy  (Haskins),  p.   143. 

2  Primitive  Culture  (Tylor),  Vol.   I,  p.  242. 
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week  consisted  of  five  days.  We  thus  see  how  the  idea 
of  numbers  originated.  The  next  step  was  to  invent 
some  method  of  representing  them.  Most  races  indicated 
numbers  by  means  of  pebbles  or  counters  arranged  in 
sets  of  ten,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  word 
"  calculate  '  is  derived  from  calculus,  a  stone.  The 
system  of  representing  numerals  by  pebbles  developed 
into  the  famous  abacus  or  suanpan.  This  instrument 
was  in  use  among  the  Egyptians  and  other  Oriental 
nations,  and  was  also  employed  by  the  Greeks, 
Etruscans,  and  Romans.  It  consisted  of  a  wooden 
board,  with  a  number  of  grooves  cut  in  it,  or  of  a  table 
covered  with  sand,  in  which  grooves  are  made  with  the 
fingers.  To  represent  a  number,  as  many  counters  or 
pebbles  are  put  on  the  first  groove  as  there  are  units,  as 
many  in  the  second  as  there  are  tens,  and  so  on.  The 
Aztecs  used  an  instrument  known  as  the  quipu,  which 
was  a  somewhat  elaborated  form  of  abacus,  consisting 
of  a  twisted  cord  made  up  of  strands  of  different  colours, 
and  from  which  hung  a  fringe  of  knotted  strings.  The 
knots  on  these  dependent  strings  were  representative  of 
numbers,  and  might  be  so  combined  as  to  express  any 
required  amount.  The  quipu  was  used  for  writing,  for 
reckoning,  and  for  recording,  and  in  the  latter  case  was 
deposited  among  the  archives  in  charge  of  the  keeper 
of  the  royal  revenue.1  In  Russia  the  abacus,  under  the 
name  of  tschotii,  is  in  use  to-day,  and  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  also  still  employ  the  suanpan,  which  is  a 
variation  of  the  abacus,  to  express  numbers  and  figures. 
Moreover,  to  this  day.  in  the  outdoor  schools  of  the 
Brahmans,  the  first  arithmetical  exercises  of  the  children 
are  in  the  sand.2 

1  Business  Education  and  Accountancy  (Haskins),  p.    144. 

2  Ibid,  p.   146. 
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The  abacus  or  suanpan  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
method  of  graphically  representing  numbers.  In  regard 
to  the  writing  of  numbers,  these  were,  in  the  earliest 
times,  indicated  by  strokes.  The  oldest  extant  Egyptian 
and  Phoenician  writings  repeat  the  symbol  for  unity  as 
many  times  (up  to  nine)  as  was  necessary ;  and  then 
repeat  the  symbol  for  ten  as  many  times  (up  to  nine) 
as  was  necessary,  and  so  on.  This  was  probably  the 
method  by  which  the  Greeks  first  expressed  numbers  in 
writing.  This  way  of  representing  numbers  remained 
in  use  throughout  Roman  history,  but  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  special  signs  for  5,  50,  &c.,  were  added.  The 
Roman  symbols  are  generally  merely  the  initial  letters 
of  the  words  for  the  numbers,  C  standing  for  centum  or 
100,  and  M  for  mille  or  1,000.  The  symbol  V  for  5  is 
said  to  have  originally  represented  an  open  palm  with 
the  thumb  extended ;  while  the  symbols  L  for  50  and  D 
for  500  may  represent  the  upper  halves  of  the  symbols 
used  in  early  times  for  C  and  M.1 

The  invention  of  a  system  of  numerical  notation  and 
the  adoption  of  a  definite  unit  of  value  mark  two 
important  steps  in  the  direction  of  arriving  at  a  method 
of  keeping  accurate  accounts,  and  we  may  pause  here 
for  a  moment  and  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  early 
development  of  accounting,  and  see  what  light  it  throws 
on  the  organisation  and  social  life  of  various  nations 
at  different  stages  of  the  world's  history. 

If  we  cast  our  eyes  across  the  centuries  to  ancient 
Egypt  and  Babylonia,  we  find  that  accounting  in  those 
countries  takes  us  back  to  a  time  when  commerce  con- 
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sisted  mainly  of  barter — money,  in  the  modern  sense, 
being  then  unknown.  We  see  the  great  storehouses 
which  received  the  royal  tributes  and  taxes,  these  being 
paid  not  in  gold  or  silver,  but  in  kind.  The  accountants 
of  these  days  were  the  scribes,  who  kept  a  detailed  record 
of  all  incomings  and  outgoings  from  the  royal  treasury, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  labour  of  keeping  track 
of  the  vast  quantities  of  revenues  of  various  kinds 
which  flowed  in  daily  must  have  been  enormous.  The 
Phoenicians  carried  on  a  world-wide  commerce,  and 
their  principal  cities,  Tyre  and  Sidon  (probably  founded 
as  early  as  1700  B.C.)  were  the  most  renowned  emporia 
of  ancient  times.  Unfortunately  we  know  nothing  of 
the  accountancy  of  this  great  commercial  nation,  but  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  Phoenicians  invented  the 
alphabet  merely  for  purposes  of  bookkeeping.  Trading 
on  the  Egyptian  coast,  it  was  tantalising  to  them,  we 
are  told,  to  behold  the  educated  scribes,  with  their  hiero- 
glyphics, keeping  an  intelligible  account  of  the  loadings 
and  unloadings  of  foreign  vessels.  And  so  they  evolved, 
out  of  a  few  accidental  simplicities  contained  in  the 
lumbering  old  Egyptian  vehicle  of  thought,  a  little 
alphabet  of  sound  signs  that  might  be  so  combined  with 
words  of  their  own  as  to  express  their  debits  and  credits, 
and  prevent  their  being  cheated.1 


[By  the  time  of  the  Greeks,  coins  had  been  invented, 
and  from  various  records  which  have  come  down  to  us 
we  know7  that  their  public  administrative  system  was 
highly  developed,  and  that  the  art  of  accounting  was  well 
understood.  The  Romans  carried  on  Greek  traditions, 


Business  Education  and  Accountancy  (Haskins),  p.   149. 
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but  introduced  various  improvements  of  their  own,  and 
we  learn  from  the  speeches  of  Cicero  what  importance 
was  attached  by  the  Romans  to  the  keeping  of  proper 
accounts.^ 

During  the  Dark  Ages  that  followed  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Western  Empire  in  476  A.I.I.,  civilisation  was  at 
a  standstill,   and   it   is   not   surprising  to  find   that   no 
perceptible  progress  in  accountancy   was  made  during 
those  five  centuriesj    The  monks  of  those  days  waged 
war  upon  everything  that  they  imagined  might  interfere 
with  the  attainment  of  happiness  hereafter  ;  and  account- 
ing, which  has  for  its  ultimate  object  material  gain  and 
profit,    must    have    found    little    sympathy    with    them. 
'  When  men  began  to  centre  all  their  thoughts  on  an 
'  hereafter,  and  despised  the  things  of  earth,  accounting 
'  must  have  had  its  usefulness  curtailed  until  by  degrees 
1  it  w<as  shorn  of  all  its  virtues,  the  knowledge  of  which 
'almost  wholly  disappeared  in  the  gloom  of  the  dark 
'ages,  and  it  was  not  restored  until  the  aspiration  for 
'  material    things,    after    the    arrestment    of    nearly    a 
'  millenium,   again    started   the   world   on   the   road   to 
'  prosperity."1 

After  the  Norman  Conquest,  however,  there  is  much 
to  interest  the  student  of  the  history  of  accountics  (to 
use  an  American  expression),  and  from  the  financial 
records  of  the  later  Middle  Ages  we  glean  much 
information  as  to  the  social  and  economic  life  of 
medieval  England.  The  famous  Exchequer  Pipe 
Rolls  exhibit  the  organisation  of  the  country,  and  the 
sources  of  the  royal  revenue,  while  the  careful  assays 


1  Accounting  in  Antiquity,  by  John  P.  Young — Journal  of  Account- 
ing (New  York),  Nov.   1911,  p.  525. 
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which  took  place  before  money  tendered  at  the 
Exchequer  was  accepted,  throw  a  vivid  light  upon  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  coinage  of  the  period. 
The  Domesday  Book  is  a  record  of  another  kind,  but 
gives  us  valuable  details  in  regard  to  the  rural  economy 
of  the  time.  The  bailiffs'  accounts  of  the  thirteenth 
century  illustrate,  in  a  very  useful  way,  the  system  of 
manorial  administration. 

The  Rolls  of  the  Obedientiaries  give  us  a  wonderful 
insight  into  the  organisation  of  the  monasteries  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  I,  and,  incidentally,  into  the  religious 
life  of  the  time;  while  the  single  extant  Pipe  Roll  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  Bishopric  of  Winchester  helps  us 
to  understand  the  early  organisation  of  the  famous  See. 
Examples  of  account  books  kept  by  Continental 
merchants  throw  much  light  upon  the  commerce  of 
medieval  Europe,  and  bring  home  the  importance  of  the 
Hanseatic  League  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries. 

By  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  need  of  some 
uniform  and  scientific  system  of  keeping  accounts  must 
have  been  generally  felt.  Several  causes  had  contri- 
buted to  this,  among  which  we  may  mention,  as  the 
most  important,  the  foundation  of  banks,  the  formation 
of  partnerships,  and  the  general  spread  of  commerce. 
The  growth  of  trade  led  to  the  extension  of  the  system 
of  credit,  upon  which  modern  commerce  has  largely 
been  built  up.  Credit  simply  means  the  substitution 
of  deferred  payments  for  the  settlement  of  commercial 
transactions  by  ready  cash  ;  but  it  is  obvious  how  impos- 
sible it  would  be  to  carry  on  a  business,  in  which  credit 
plays  any  part,  without  some  means  of  keeping  a 
reliable  and  accurate  record  of  outstanding  debts. 
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The  publication,  in  1494,  of  Paciolo's  "  Summa  de 
Arithmelica  "  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in 
the  history  of  bookkeeping,  and  Paciolo's  treatise  may 
be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  scientific 
accounting  in  Europe.  Herbert  Spencer  tells  us1  that 
"  every  science  is  evolved  out  of  its  corresponding  art," 
and  that  "  there  must  be  practice  and  an  accruing 
experience,  with  its  empirical  generalisations,  before 
there  can  be  science."  From  this  point  of  view,  science 
is  merely  the  result  of  accumulated  experience  and  long 
practice.  The  art  of  accounting  (using  the  word  "  art  ' 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  employed  by  Spencer)  was, 
of  course,  known  and  used  long  before  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  indeed  may  be  said  to  have  existed  from 
very  early  times ;  but  the  science  of  accounting  may  be 
said  to  date  from  the  publication  of  Paciolo's  treatise, 
especially  if  we  regard  science,  according  to  a  common 
definition,  as  '  systematised  knowledge."  When 
Paciolo  presented,  in  systematic  form,  the  results  of  the 
experience  of  business  men,  scientific  accountancy  may 
be  said  to  have  begun. 

In  one  important  respect  bookkeeping  differs  from 
other  sciences,  in  that  it  is  not  in  the  least  theoretical, 
but  essentially  and  fundamentally  practical.  It  is  based 
upon  expediency,  and  upon  the  actual  needs  and  require- 
ments of  everyday  life.  It  was  invented  because  man 
wanted  it,  because  he  found  that  he  could  not  get  on 
without  it.  It  is  essentially  utilitarian.  It  is  not  the 
result  of  the  work  of  dilletanti,  of  men  who  conceived 
some  theory  and  laboured  to  prove  the  truth  of  it.  It 
was  evolved  with  a  conscious,  definite,  and  practical 
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object  in  view,  to  assist  men  to  carry  on  their  business; 
and  it  is  upon  those  lines  that  it  has  been  consistently 
developed. 

The  "  Sum  HI  a  dc  Arithmetic  a  "  was  soon  translated 
into  various  foreign  languages,  and  in  a  short  time  was 
known  throughout  Europe.  Various  modifications  in 
the  method  described  by  Paciolo  have  been  made,  but 
substantially  the  system  expounded  by  the  famous  monk 
has  held  the  field  to  this  day.  Two  important  changes, 
however,  were  necessary  before  bookkeeping  actually 
took  the  form  in  vogue  at  the  present  time.  The  first 
was  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  and  recognised  coinage. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  hardly  any  definite 
currency,  and  in  Italy  the  coinage  was  in  a  most  chaotic 
condition.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  books 
in  anything  like  order  where  there  is  no  fixed  monetary 
standard,  and  this  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  according 
to  Paciolo's  method  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  special 
book  called  the  Memorial,  in  which  all  transactions  are 
first  entered ;  the  cash  items  being  afterwards  converted 
to  a  common  denominator  or  fixed  unit  of  value,  and 
then  transferred  to  the  Journal.  The  foundation  of 
powerful  monarchies,  and  the  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  the  sovereign  over  the  coinage,  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fixed  and  uniform  currency  and  the  consequent 
simplification  of  bookkeeping.  Another  reform  which 
operated  in  the  direction  of  clearness  in  the  keeping  of 
accounts  was  the  adoption  of  the  so-called  Arabic  system 
of  numerical  notation  in  place  of  the  clumsy  Roman 
numerals,  in  which,  until  the  sixteenth  century,  accounts 
had  usually  been  kept. 
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The  introduction  of  more  elaborate  methods  of  book- 
keeping led,  naturally,  to  the  rise  of  men  who  became 
experts  in  the  science,  and  who  earned  their  livelihood 
by  it.  Starting  from  very  small  beginnings,  the  pro- 
fessional accountant  has  won  for  himself  a  position  of 
dignity  and  considerable  importance  in  the  business 
world. 


PART    I. 


DEVELOPMENT    OF    SYSTEMS 
OF   ACCOUNTING 


CHAPTER     I. 


ACCOUNTING  AMONG  THE  EGYPTIANS. 

WALKING  through  the  Egyptian  Gallery  of  the  British 
Museum,  our  attention  is  arrested  by  a  massive  sarco- 
phagus of  grey  basalt,  the  sides  of  which  are  covered 
with  hieroglyphics.  From  the  official  description  we 
learn  that  this  is  the  coffin  of  Uah-Ab-Ra,  who  lived 
about  600  B.C.,  and  was  "  Overseer  of  the  Scribes  of 
Crown  Lands,  Inspector  of  the  Scribes  and  Chief  Royal 
Scribe."  A  little  further  on  we  find  another  huge  coffin 
of  grey  granite,  brought  from  Cairo,  where  it  was  being 
used  as  a  water-tank,  which  we  are  informed  is  the 
sarcophagus  of  Hap-Men,  who  flourished  about  650  B.C. 
and  held  the  positions  of  "  Scribe  of  the  Revenues  of 
Egypt,  Chief  Royal  Scribe,  Comptroller  of  the  Scribes 
of  the  Taxes,  Director  of  Public  Granaries,  and  General 
Officer  of  the  Egyptian  Army." 

These  memorials  of  the  ancient  dead,  which  the 
indefatigable  researches  of  modern  scholars  have 
succeeded  in  unearthing,  throw  a  vivid  light  on  the 
history  of  Egypt  in  days  gone  by.  The  men  whose 
mortal  remains  once  reposed  in  these  vast  sarcophagi 
must  have  held  a  high  position  in  the  state  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  we  now  know  that  the  scribe  in 
ancient  Egypt  played  an  indispensable  part  in  the 
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administration  of  the  country.  The  scribe  was  the 
accountant  of  the  ancient  world,  and  it  would  not  be 
too  much  to  say  that  he  was  the  mainspring  of  all  the 
complicated  machinery  which  controlled  the  various 
departments  of  state,  of  which  the  Royal  Treasury,  or 
4t  House  of  Silver,"  was  by  far  the  most  important. 

In  studying  the  fascinating  problem  of  early  Egyptian 
finance,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  use 
of  money,  as  we  understand  it,  was  unknown  in  the 
ancient  world.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper,  however 
abundant  they  may  have  been,  existed  not  as  forms  of 
currency,  but  merely  as  articles  of  exchange  or  barter, 
just  like  other  commodities  produced  by  the  fertile 
Egyptian  soil.  Payments  to  the  royal  exchequer  were, 
for  the  most  part,  made  in  kind,  and  it  was  in  kind  that 
the  king's  servants  were  remunerated  for  their  labour. 
Cattle,  cereals,  oil,  metals,  innumerable  articles  of  food 
and  raiment,  in  fact,  '  all  that  the  heavens  give,  all 
'  that  the  earth  produces,  all  that  the  Nile  brings  forth 
"  from  its  mysterious  sources,"  constituted  the  coinage 
in  which  Pharaoh's  subjects  paid  their  tributes,  and 
which  the  royal  servants  received  by  way  of  salary.1 

It  is  difficult  for  us,  living  in  modern  times,  to  realise 
what  the  collection  of  this  heterogeneous  mass  of 
payments  involved.  To-day  thousands  of  pounds 
change  hands  by  the  passing  of  a  slip  of  paper;  a  vast 
fortune  could  be  stored,  if  desired,  within  the  compass 
of  a  small  safe ;  the  collection  of  the  revenues  and 
taxes  of  an  immense  kingdom  like  ours — although  at 
times,  in  moments  of  irritation,  we  may  chafe  at  what 
we  consider  stolid  officialism  and  crass  bureaucracy — 

1  Dawn  of  Civilisation  (Maspero),  p.  284. 
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is,  after  all,  accomplished  with  comparatively  little 
trouble  or  difficulty ;  certainly  few  of  us  would  feel 
disposed  to  denv  that  it  is  carried  out  with  unerring 
accuracy  !  In  the  ancient  world,  however,  the  taxes, 
as  we  have  seen,  took"  various  forms,  and  consequently 
it  was  necessarv  that  there  should  be  an  army  of  various 
officials  to  receive  them  and  a  vast  number  of  suitable 
places  in  which,  when  collected,  the  revenues  could  be 
deposited.  Each  of  the  departments  which  formed  part 
of  the  royal  treasury  occupied  a  block  or  group  of 
buildings,  which  served  as  an  emporium  or  "  store- 
house "  for  commodities  received.  Thus,  there  was  the 
1  White  Storehouse,"  where  stuffs  and  jewels  were 
deposited ;  and  we  also  find  mention  of  the  Storehouse 
of  the  Oxen,  the  Gold  Storehouse,  &c. 

At  the  head  of  the  treasury  department  was  the  Lord 
High  Treasurer,  who  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  important  officials  in  the  state,  "  the  greatest  of 
the  great,  chief  of  the  courtiers,  the  prince  of  mankind." 
He  possessed  absolute  control  over  the  contents  of  the 
royal  treasury;  at  the  king's  command  he  handed  out 
sacrifices  for  the  gods,  and  it  was  to  him  that  the  royal 
officials  looked  for  payment  of  their  salaries  in  bread 
and  meat.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  to  find  that,  in 
spite  of  his  exalted  position  and  rank,  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  in  person ; 
he  travelled  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
personally  supervising  the  collection  of  the  king's 
revenues,  and  he  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  quarries  of 
Sinai,  in  Arabia,  and  in  the  Nubian  gold-mines.1 
Civilisation  had  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  permit 

1  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt  (Erman),  p.  96. 
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of  the  head  of  a  great  department  of  state  directing  the 
operations   of   his   minions  from   a   comfortable   office- 
chair  !     Next  in  authority  to  the  Lord  High  Treasurer 
stood  the  "  Treasurer  of  the  God,"  whose  main  business 
was  to  superintend  the  transport  of  precious  things,  and 
who  is  described  as  the  "  conductor  of  the  ships  "  and 
the  "  director  of  the  works."     There  was  also  a  large 
number  of  "  superintendents,"  each  responsible  for  the 
control  of  one  or  more  storehouses.     Probably  the  most 
important  of  these  officials  was  the  "  Superintendent  of 
the  Granaries,"  who  collected  the  corn-tax,  which,   in 
a  country  like  Egypt,  formed,  as  can  be  imagined,  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  royal  revenues.     The 
1  Superintendent  of  the  Granaries  '     had  to  take  care 
that  the  supply  of  corn  was  plentiful  and  sufficed  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  numerous  officials  of  the  Court.     We 
know  that  each  year,  in  solemn  audience,  he  presented 
an  account  of  the  harvests  to  the  sovereign ;  and  if  he 
was  able  to  show  that  they  had  been   good,   he  was 
rewarded  with  honours  and  gifts  by  his  majesty.     The 
scribes,   as  we  have  already  observed,  were  in   reality 
the    pivot    upon    which    the    whole    machinery    of    the 
treasury  and  other  departments  turned.     Each  depart- 
ment or  storehouse  had  a  number  of  scribes  attached  to 
it,  who  received  the  tributes  as  they  came  in  and  noted 
them  on  papyrus.     The  ancient  scribe,  therefore,  carried 
out  the  duties  of  the  bookkeeper  of  to-day.     The  title 
of  "  scribe  "  did  not  indicate  a  savant;  everyone  was  a 
scribe  who  could  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  possessed 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.     The  impor- 
tance of  these  officials  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  anyone  in  Egypt  who  was  intended  for  an  official 
career  was  placed  under  the  care  and  instruction  of  a 
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superintendent  or  scribe  of  the  treasury,  not  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  his  practical  work,  but  also  for 
his  educational  and  intellectual  training.  "  The  pro- 
"  fession  of  the  scribe  was  one  of  great  dignity  and 
"  importance,  and  the  highest  offices  in  the  land  were 
"  open  to  him.  The  temples  and  certain  offices  of  the 
"  government  maintained  schools  in  which  scribes  were 
'  trained,  and  pupils  were,  of  course,  promoted  accord- 
"  ing  to  their  proficiency  and  ability."1  It  was  con- 
sidered that  a  scribe  stood  above  all  others.  "  His 

*  position  was  princely  and  his  writing  materials  and 

*  books    were    sweet    and    rich."     He    was    not    only 
indispensable,  but  ubiquitous ;  he  is  to  be  met  with  in 
all  grades  of  society — in  the  palace,  in  the  storehouses, 
in  the  temples,  in  private  houses,  managing  affairs  both 
great  and  small,  and  ensuring  that  they  were  properly 
and  regularly  carried  out.     That  this  was  so,  is  proved 
by  pictures  on  the  old  tombs ;  for  no  matter  what  scene 
is  depicted — whether  it  is  the  measuring  out  of  the  corn 
or  the  counting  of  the  cattle — everywhere  the  scribe  is 
present,  squatting  on  the  ground  making  entries  on  the 
papyrus  in  his  hand.     He  was,   however,   not  merely, 
as  his  title  might  seem  to  indicate,  a  mechanical  writer 
or  clerk,   as  he  had  to  keep  a  careful  account  of  all 
transactions  connected  with  the  receipts  and  outgoings 
of  the  royal  treasury.2 

1  Guide  to  the  Egyptian  Collections  in  the  British  Museum,  p.  79. 

2  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  Hebrew  word   "Sopher," 
which     is     usually    translated     by     "  scribe,"     comes     from     a    root 
meaning  to  count  or  reckon,  and  originally  signified  an  enumerator  or 
"muster-officer."     Cf.,  the  English  word  to  "tell,"  which  is  used  in 
the  two  senses  of  to  narrate  and  to  count.     The  Egyptian  scribes  seem 
to  have  corresponded  pretty  closely  to  the  "tellers"  employed  by  the 
old  English  Exchequer. 
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Documents  which  have  been  discovered  show  how 
accounts  were  kept  at  the  House  of  Silver  and  the  other 
storehouses,  and  testify  to  the  care  and  minuteness  with 
which  the  government  scribes  did  their  work.  These 
records  show  exactly  how  much  was  received  by  each 
department,  from  whom  it  came,  and  how  it  was 
disposed  of.  The  same  care  was  exercised  with  small 
amounts  as  with  large,  and  we  find  detailed  entries  of 
the  smallest  quantities  of  corn  or  dates.  The  business- 
like method  of  conducting  the  storehouses  is  further 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  nothing  was  given  out 
without  a  written  authority.  Even  an  official  who  went 
to  demand  his  annual  allowance  of  fuel  from  the 
treasury  had  first  to  obtain  a  written  order  from  the 
Superintendent  of  the  House  of  Silver.  This  exactitude 
extended  even  to  the  smallest  details ;  if  oxen  were 
needed  for  threshing,  the  driver  was  handed  a  written 
list  of  the  cattle ;  and  every  workman  who  received  his 
allowance  of  corn  or  meat  had  a  written  receipt  given 
to  him  with  it.1  The  accounts  kept  by  the  scribes  were 
carefully  checked  by  the  superintendents  of  the  different 
storehouses,  whose  duty  it  was  "  to  reckon  up  the  works, 
and  to  add  them  together  by  the  million."  Any  irregu- 
larities in  the  entries  entailed  the  bastinado,  and,  if 
very  grave,  even  mutilation  or  death.  The  scribes  were 
assisted  in  their  labours  by  the  criers,  the  "  strong  of 
voice,"  who  watched  the  incomings  and  outgoings, 
calling  them  out  to  the  scribes,  who  at  once  noted  them 
down.  A  zealous  crier  was  a  valuable  asset,  as  he 
compelled  the  taxpayers  not  only  to  deliver  the  pre- 
scribed quantities,  but  also  to  give  full  measure  in  each 
case.  The  folloAving  description  of  a  picture  on  the 

1  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt  (Erman),  p.  113. 
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tomb  of  Chnemhotep,  illustrating  what  must  have  gone 
on  daily  in  the  various  storehouses,  is  taken  from 
Erman's  "  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt  "  (p.  94)  :- 

"  The  building  on  the  left  is  the  treasury,  in  which 
we  see  the  weighing  of  the  money  that  has  just  been 
received.  The  treasurer  Bakte  squats  on  his  divan 
inspecting  the  work,  whilst,  outside,  his  scribe, 
Neternacht,  makes  a  record  of  the  proceeding.  Close 
by  is  the  building  for  the  *  superintendence  of  the 
property  of  the  revenues,'  and  here  the  scribes  are 
especially  busy.  The  harvest  is  just  over,  and  the 
corn  is  being  brought  into  the  granaries;  each  sack 
is  filled  in  the  sight  of  the  overseer  and  noted  down, 
and  when  the  sacks  are  carried  up  the  steps  to  the 
roof  of  the  granary,  the  scribe  Nuteruhotep  receives 
them  there,  and  writes  down  the  number  emptied 
through  the  opening  above.  In  this  way,  any  pecula- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  workmen  is  avoided,  and  the 
officials  check  each  other." 

The  country  was  divided  into  districts  or  nomes, 
presided  over  by  a  governor,  and  an  important  part  of 
the  duties  of  a  number  of  the  royal  scribes  consisted  in 
making  a  survey  from  time  to  time  of  the  king's 
domains,  and  noting  down  the  various  measurements 
in  the  state  registers,  which  were  kept  at  the  treasury. 
From  this  information  the  land-tax,  which  was  probably 
one-tenth  of  the  gross  produce,  was  assessed. 

Each  district  possessed  its  own  storehouses,  in  which 
the  local  tributes  were  deposited.  The  least  perishable 
part  of  the  provincial  dues  was  consigned  by  boat  to 
the  central  royal  treasury,  the  remainder  being  kept 
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to  pay  the  officials  and  workmen  employed  on  the  spot.1 
There  is  little  doubt  that  this  system  of  common  contri- 
butions   to    the    royal    exchequer    helped    in    no    small 
measure  to  hold  together  the  scattered  units  which  made 
up    Pharaoh's    kingdom.     "  The    chief    administrative 
'  bond  which  co-ordinated  and  centralised  these  nomes 
1  was  the  organisation  of  the  treasury,  by  the  operation 

*  of  which  there  annually  converged  upon  the  magazines 

*  of  the  central  government  the  grain,  cattle,  poultry, 

*  and   industrial   products,    which,    in   an   age  without 
4  coinage,  were  collected  as  taxes  by  the  local  governors. 

The  local  registration  of  land,  or  the  land-office,  the 
'  irrigation  service,  the  judicial  administration,  and 
'  other  administrative  functions,  were  also  centralised 

' '  at  the  Great  House ;  but  it  was  the  treasury  which 
'  formed  the  most  tangible  bond  between  the  palace 

"  and  the  nomes."2 

The  local  governors  were  under  the  control  of  the 
Lord  High  Treasurer,  who  was  himself  under  the 
authority  of  the  Vizier.  The  Vizier  was  really  the 
King's  Prime  Minister,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Treasurer  to  make  a  report  every  morning  to  the  Vizier, 
after  which  the  Treasurer  was  permitted  to  open  the 
storehouses  for  the  day's  business.3 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  taxes  with  which  we  have 
been  dealing,  there  was  a  second  source  of  royal 
revenue,  consisting  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  local  officials 
upon  their  offices.  For  the  collection  of  this  revenue, 
the  Vizier  was  alone  responsible.  On  the  tomb  of 

1  Dawn  of  Civilisation  (Maspero),  p.  286. 

2  History  of  Egypt  (Breasted),  p.  80. 

3  Ibid,  p.  238. 
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Rekhmire,  who  was  Vizier  of  Egypt  during  the  earlv 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.,  there  appears  a  list  of 
the  dues  exacted  from  the  local  officials.1  Gold,  silver, 
cattle,  and  linen  form  the  most  valuable  items,  and 
although  the  inscription  is  so  mutilated  that  it  is 
impossible  to  calculate  the  approximate  total  of  such 
taxes,  it  is  clear  that  the  revenues  arising  from  this 
source  of  royal  income  must  have  been  enormous. 

The  Lord  High  Treasurer  exercised  supreme  control 
over  the  actual  contents  of  the  treasury  itself,  but  the 
amounts  of  the  taxes  to  be  levied  were  fixed  by  the 
Vizier,  in  whose  office  a  constant  balance  sheet  was 
kept.  It  also  appears  that  the  local  officials  had  to 
make  a  financial  report  to  him  each  month,  to  enable 
the  Vizier  to  furnish  the  sovereign  with  a  monthly 
estimate  of  the  resources  of  the  roval  treasurv. 

»'  - 

The  Egyptian  records  which  have  so  far  been 
unearthed  do  not  afford  many  examples  of  business 
accounts  such  as  we  possess,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  case 
of  ancient  Babylonia.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the 
Egyptians  kept  books  and  accounts  in  some  form. 
Under  the  remains  of  some  sun-dried  brick  houses  on 
the  island  of  Elephantine,  inhabited  by  the  nobles  of 
the  southern  border  in  the  twenty-sixth  century  B.C., 
there  were  recently  discovered  the  remnants  of  the 
household  papers  and  business  documents  which  were 
once  stored  in  the  office  of  one  of  these  great  men.2 

The  so-called  contracts  of  Hepzefi,3  which  probably 
date  back  to  the  twentieth  century  B.C.,  are  very 

1  Ancient  Records  of  Egypt  (ed.  Breasted),  Vol.  II,  p.  282. 

2  History  of  Egypt  (Breasted),  p.  98. 

3  Ancient  Records  of  Egypt  (ed.  Breasted),  Vol.  I,  p.  258. 
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interesting.  These  contracts  were  made  by  Hepzefi, 
who  was  a  prince  of  Sint  in  the  time  of  the  Middle 
Empire,  in  order  to  secure  certain  ceremonies  and 
offerings  to  himself  from  the  priesthood  of  his  town 
after  his  death.  Among  other  things  he  desired  that 
his  five  statues,  which  he  had  placed  in  his  tomb  and 
in  the  Temples  of  Sint,  should  receive  from  the  priests 
a  yearly  offering  of  bread,  beer,  and  meat.  The  priest- 
hood, however,  would  not  undertake  to  do  this  without 
some  substantial  return.  Accordingly,  Hepzefi  entered 
into  contracts  with  them,  agreeing  to  pay  them  for  all 
offerings  they  were  to  offer.  These  contracts  seem  to  be 
in  the  same  form  as  any  ordinary  legal  document,  and 
therefore  possess  for  us  an  additional  interest. 

Coming  to  a  much  later  period,  when  Egypt  was 
under  the  sway  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  successors  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  we  are  in  possession  of  the  valu- 
able Tebtunis  Papyri,1  which  afford  much  interesting 
information  with  regard  to  the  country  at  this  time. 
These  papyri  were  discovered  in  the  winter  of  1899-1900, 
enclosed  in  the  mummies  of  crocodiles,  which  were 
regarded  as  sacred.  One  of  the  most  valuable  groups 
of  papyri  consists  of  documents  from  the  bureau  of 
Menches,  who  from  about  120-111  B.C.  held  the  office 
of  Komogrammateus,  or  government  scribe,  at 
Kerkeosiris,  at  which  village  most  of  the  papyri  were 
probably  written.  These  documents  throw  much  light 
on  the  ownership,  cultivation,  and  taxation  of  land,  and 
upon  the  administration  of  the  royal  estates.  Another 
group  of  papyri,  belonging  to  the  period  from  100-50 
B.C.,  are  private  documents,  and  possess  perhaps  even 

1  Ed.  by  Grenfell,  Hunt,  and  Smyly. 
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greater  interest  for  us,  relating  as  they  do  to  contracts 
and  accounts.  Among  these  is  a  lease  of  land  (drawn  up 
about  103  B.C.),  containing  an  acknowledgment  by  the 
lessee  to  the  lessor  that  he  had  leased  the  land  from  him, 
and  at  the  end  are  the  names  of  six  witnesses.  There 
are  also  contracts  for  the  sale  or  loan  of  wheat,  and 
detailed  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditure,  expressed 
sometimes  in  money,  sometimes  in  kind.  Among  the 
later  documents,  belonging  to  the  first  and  second 
centuries  A.D.,  there  are  interesting  specimens  of  a  beer- 
seller's  and  bricklayer's  accounts.  The  former  contain 
eight  columns,  of  which  the  first  six  consist  mainly  of 
a  list  of  names,  followed  by  the  amount  of  beer  supplied 
to  persons'  houses.  The  seventh  column  contains  a 
summary  and  valuation  of  the  previous  items,  and  then 
proceeds  to  a  miscellaneous  account  of  expenditure,  in 
which  the  ingredients  and  processes  of  beer  manufacture 
play  a  large  part.  The  bricklayer's  account  is  an 
account  rendered  by  a  builder  for  the  transport  and 
laying  of  bricks,  containing  a  record  of  the  daily  work 
during  five  weeks. 


CHAPTER   II. 


ACCOUNTING  IN  BABYLONIA,  ASSYRIA,  AND  AMONG 
THE  HEBREWS. 

EVEN  if  we  were  entirely  destitute  of  any  monuments 
or  records  relating  to  the  business  and  social  life  of 
the  ancient  dwellers  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  two  known  facts  would  lead  us  naturally  to 
infer  the  early  existence  of  a  highly-developed  system 
of  accounting  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  The  first  is 
our  traditional  knowledge  of  the  glories  of  these  two 
countries  in  days  gone  by.  Ancient  writers  were  never 
tired  of  proclaiming  their  wondrous  wealth  and 
splendour,  and  they  could  only  have  attained  to  their 
position  of  power  and  opulence  by  means  of  commercial 
enterprise.  Nineveh  (the  capital  of  Assyria)  and 
Babylon  (the  seat  of  government  of  Babylonia)  were,  in 
fact,  the  two  great  commercial  centres  of  the  ancient 
world.  Ezekiel  (xvii,  4)  says  that  Chaldea1  was  "a 
land  of  traffic"  and  Babylon  "a  city  of  merchants," 
and  Nahum  tells  us  (iii,  16)  that  Nineveh  had  "  multi- 
plied her  merchants  above  the  stars  of  heaven."  In 
Revelation  (xviii,  23)  we  are  reminded  that  the  merchants 
of  Babylon  "were  the  great  ones  of  the  earth."  It 

1  Chaldea  is  sometimes  used  to  indicate  the  early  Babylonian 
Empire.  It  is  also  used,  somewhat  loosely,  as  synonymous  with 
Babylonia.  The  Chaldean  (or  Early  Babylonian)  Empire  lasted  down 
to  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  when  it  became  subject  to  Assyria.  The 
history  of  the  later  Babylonian  Empire  begins  with  the  year  625  B.C., 
and  ends  in  538  B.C.,  with  its  conquest  by  Persia. 
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seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  trading  operations  of 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  must  have  been  on  a 
very  extensive  scale,  and  could  not  have  been  carried 
out  without  some  system  of  keeping  accounts.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Chaldeans  not 
only  reached  a  very  high  stage  of  civilisation,  but  also 
made  numerous  discoveries  in  science  and  mathematics, 
and  it  was  only  natural  that  they  should  have  turned 
their  knowlege  to  practical  use  by  inventing  some 
method  of  accounting.  Fortunately,  however,  we  are 
not  left  to  conjecture  on  this  point,  for  recent  excavations 
have  brought  to  light  documents  which  prove  beyond 
all  doubt  that  the  keeping  of  accounts  and  records  of 
business  transactions  was  well  understood  by  the 
Babylonians  of  old.  Some  of  these  records,  as  we  shall 
see,  go  back  as  far  as  3500  B.C.,  and  show  how  far  in 
civilisation  the  Babylonians,  even  at  that  early  date, 
had  advanced. 

The  financial  organisation  of  Babylonia  closely 
resembled  that  which  we  have  seen  at  work  in  Egypt. 
We  find  throughout  the  country  numerous  storehouses 
for  the  reception  of  the  taxes  and  dues,  which,  just  as 
in  Egypt,  were  paid  in  kind,  and  in  Babylonia,  just  as 
in  the  Nile  valley,  the  scribe  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  the  administration.  The  functions  of  the 
Chaldean  scribe  were  pretty  much  the  same  as  those  of 
his  fellow  official  in  Egypt,  and  although  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  possessed  the  same  social  status,  or  to 
have  received  the  same  consideration,  as  the  latter,  he 
nevertheless  occupied  a  very  important  position  in  the 
state.  He  did  not  use  papyrus  for  making  entries,  but 
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was  provided  instead  with  slabs  of  line  plastic  clay,  on 
which  lie  wrote  with  a  sharp-pointed  stylus.1  In 
addition  to  his  duty  of  noting  down  the  quantities  of 
various  commodities  received  by  way  of  taxes  at  the 
storehouses,  the  Babylonian  scribe  appears  also  to  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  task  of  travelling  about  the 
country,  and  personally  levying  and  collecting  the  tithes. 
From  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us,  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  veritable  tyrant  when  engaged  in  this 
capacity,  and  the  descriptions  we  read  of  what  took 
place  at  the  scribe's  periodical  visits  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  the  provincial  dues  put  us  in  mind  of  the 
scenes  of  horror  enacted  to-day  on  the  Congo. 

In  addition  to  his  work  in  the  public  offices,  the 
Babylonian  scribe  played  just  as  important  a  part  in 
private  affairs.  Indeed,  as  Maspero2  tells  us  :  "  Every 
"  bargain  necessitated  the  calling  in  of  a  public  scribe. 
"  The  bill,  drawn  up  before  witnesses  on  a  clay  tablet, 
"  enumerated  the  sums  paid  out,  the  names  of  the 
"  parties,  the  rate  per  cent.,  the  date  of  repayment,  and 
"  sometimes  a  penal  clause  in  the  event  of  fraud  or 
"  insolvency;  the  tablet  remained  in  the  possession  of 
"  the  creditor  until  the  debt  had  been  completely  dis- 
41  charged."  In  the  earliest  times,  instead  of  sealing 
the  tablet,  the  parties  made  a  mark  with  the  finger-nail 
on  the  side  of  the  tablet.  Some  of  the  earliest  of  these 
documents  are  contained  in  the  Hoffman  Collection  of 

1  The    difference    in    writing    materials    probably    accounts    for    the 
different  character  of  the  cuneiform,  or  Babylonian  letters,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.     The  former  consist  mainly 
of  straight  lines,  which  would  be  much  easier  to  make  on  clay  than 
the  curved  hieroglyphics. 

2  Dawn  of  Civilisation,  p.  750. 
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the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York.  Most 
of  them  were  found  at  Telloh,  Borsippa,  Warka,  and 
Nippur,  and  cover  a  period  of  over  3,000  years,  com- 
mencing as  far  back  as  3500  B.C.1  One  of  especial 
interest  is  a  tablet  of  the  time  of  Dungi  III,  King  of  Ur, 
who  reigned  about  2700  B.C.  On  one  side  is  stated  the 
number  of  shekels  which  came  into  the  treasury  to  the 
credit  of  various  persons.  The  total  is  carried  forward 
to  the  other  side,  and  the  account  is  balanced  by 
charging  up  for  amounts  of  grain  purchased  with  the 
money  thus  received.2 

A  great  part  of  the  commerce  of  Babylonia  was  con- 
centrated in  the  temples.  Vast  quantities  of  metals, 
cereals,  and  other  commodities  poured  in  almost  daily, 
either  by  way  of  the  fixed  temple  revenue,  or  as  offerings 
to  the  god.  They  accumulated  with  such  rapidity  that 
they  would  have  overflowed  the  storehouses,  and  a  large 
portion  would  have  perished,  had  they  not  been  quickly 
disposed  of.  The  priests  in  those  early  days  had 
developed  keen  business  instincts,  and  dealt  with  the 
temple  contributions  as  articles  of  commerce,  no  doubt 
making  a  fair  profit  out  of  the  transactions.3  Careful 
accounts,  some  of  which  have  come  down  to  us,  were 
kept  in  the  various  temples,  showing  the  amounts  of 
the  revenues  and  outgoings,  and  even  the  investment 
of  the  temple  property  in  loans  and  the  purchase  of 
land  and  other  profitable  dealings.  The  documents 
from  the  temple  archives  at  Nippur,  discovered  by  the 
Babylonian  Expedition  of  the  University  of  Penn- 

1  Early  Babylonian  History  (Radau),  p.  321. 

2  Ibid,  p.  324. 

3  Dawn  of  Civilisation  (Maspero),  p.  750 
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sylvania,  have  been  published,1  and  throw  much  light 
on  the  accounts  of  the  temple  revenues.  The  Temple 
at  Nippur  appears  to  have  been  not  only  the  foremost 
institution  of  the  city,  but  also  practically  to  have 
supported  and  controlled  everything  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  These  records  contain  full  lists  of  all  taxes 
brought  in,  and  also  accounts  of  various  officials. 

Other  records  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  bear 
testimony  to  the  wonderful  business  aptitude  of  the 
early  Babylonians.  There  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Assyrian 
Room  of  the  Egyptian  Gallery  at  the  British  Museum 
a  basalt  stele  discovered  at  Susa  a  few  years  ago.  The 
stele  is  inscribed  in  ancient  Babylonian  characters,  with 
the  text  of  the  code  of  laws  drawn  up  by  Khammurabi, 
a  king  of  the  First  Dynasty  of  Babylon,  about  2200  B.C. 
On  the  upper  part  of  the  stele  is  a  fine  relief,  showing 
the  king  receiving  the  laws  from  Shamash,  the  Sun-God. 
On  the  lower  part  are  twenty-eight  columns  of  writing, 
containing  first  of  all  a  statement  of  the  benefits  con- 
ferred by  Khammurabi  on  the  shrines  and  cities  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria.  Then  comes  the  text  of  282 
laws  by  which  the  Babylonians  were  ordered  to  regulate 
their  affairs,  both  private  and  public,  and  their  social 
relationships.  Lastly,  the  king  invokes  blessings  or 
curses  on  those  who  keep  or  break  his  laws. 

The  laws  of  Khammurabi  are  said  to  be  the  earliest 
code  of  laws  extant.  They  were,  however,  not  invented 
by.  the  king  or  his  legal  advisers,  but  were  probably 
based  upon  older  laws  and  customs,  which  had  acquired 
the  sanctity  of  long  tradition.  Khammurabi  is  generally 
identified  with  Amraphael,  the  contemporary  of 

1  Documents  from  the  Temple  Archives  at  Ni-p-pur  (ed.  Clay). 
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Abraham ;  and  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  these  laws 
formed  a  part  of  the  traditions  which  the  Hebrews 
brought  with  them  to  their  new  home.1  Many  of  the  laws 
contained  in  the  code  relate  to  commercial  transactions. 
Of  these,  the  following  (Nos.  122  and  I23)2  are  of 
exceptional  interest,  as  showing  the  importance  attached 
bv  the  ancient  Babylonians  to  written  evidence  of 
contracts  :— 

"  If  a  man  desires  to  deposit  with  another  man, 
silver,  gold,  or  anything  else,  he  shall  exhibit  all 
before  the  elders,  draw  up  a  contract,  and  then  make 
the  deposit. 

'  If  he  has  given  on  deposit  without  elders  or  con- 
tract, and  where  he  has  given  they  contest  it,  there 
is  no  claim." 

There  are  also  provisions  for  the  amount  to  be  paid 
to  doctors,  and  to  builders,  field-labourers,  pasturers, 
and  other  workmen.  The  code  also  contains  detailed 
regulations  concerning  shipping  and  the  purchase  of 
slaves. 

In  addition  to  the  stele  of  Khammurabi,  the  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  Room  of  the  British  Museum  contains  a 
wonderful  collection  of  Babylonian  contract  tablets, 
covering  the  period  from  about  2300  B.C.  right  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Persian  conquest  of  Babylonia  (sixth  century 
B.C.).  The  first  group  of  tablets  (Case  A)  were  written 
from  about  2300-2000  B.C.  : — "  Their  contents  refer  to 
'  legal  and  commercial  transactions,  and  include  deeds 

1  Historians'  History  of  the  World,  Vol.  I,  p.  498. 

2  The  Hammurabi  Code  (C.  Edwards),  p.  20. 
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"  recording  the  buying  and  selling  of  houses  and  lands ; 
"  the  leasing  of  house-property,  gardens,  fields,  planta- 
"  tions,  &c. ;  the  hiring  of  slaves  and  labourers;  the  loan 
"of  money  and  seed-corn;  the  payment  or  repayment 
"of  moneys  received  on  deposit;  the  dissolution  of 
' '  partnerships;  the  adoption  of  children;  marriage 
"contracts;  bills  of  divorce,  &C."1  A  curious  feature 
of  the  drawing-up  of  contracts  among  the  early  Baby- 
lonians consisted  in  enclosing  the  original  document  in 
a  clay  envelope  or  outer  "case,"  on  which  the  deed 
was  copied  in  duplicate.  Most  of  the  tablets  referred  to 
are  exhibited  side  by  side  with  the  cases,  which  have 
been  removed. 

The  second  series  of  tablets  (Case  13)  consists  of  a 
collection  of  letters  written  by  Khammurabi  and  other 
kings  of  Babylon  to  various  officials,  and  cover  a  period 
from  about  2200-2060  B.C.  There  are  also  some  very 
interesting  lists  of  fields  and  estates,  with  detailed 
measurements  and  statistics,  and  a  document  recording 
the  receipt  of  various  amounts  of  corn. 

The  third  group  (Case  C)  contains  a  series  of  tablets 

and  cones  dating  from  the  earliest  period  of  Babylonian 

history  to  about  626  B.C.     Of  especial  interest  are  the 

tablets     '  inscribed   with   accounts,    lists   of   grain   and 

"  produce,    and   lists   of   provisions   for   workmen   and 

'  slaves,  and  inventories  of  cattle  and  sheep,  &c.,  drawn 

'  up    in    connection    with    the    administration    of    the 

"  government  property  and  that  of  the  great  temples  in 

"  Southern  Babylonia  about  2400  B.C." 

1  Guide  to  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Antiquities  in  the  British 
Museum,  -p.   122. 
I  Ibid,  p.  142. 
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In  Case  E  is  exhibited  a  wonderful  collection  of  deeds 
and  commercial  documents  covering  the  period  from 
about  2300-2050  B.C.  Then  there  are  numerous  deeds 
recording  the  sale  of  land,  houses,  and  slaves,  and 
others  relating  to  the  division  of  property,  dissolution 
of  partnership,  and  various  loans. 

In  Case  G  are  to  be  seen  the  famous  "  Egibi  Tablets." 
The  "  sons  of  Egibi  "  were  a  firm  of  bankers  and  money- 
lenders established  at  Babylon  before  the  time  of 
Sennacherib,  probably  as  early  as  1000  B.C.,  and  which 
existed  for  several  centuries.  These  "  brick-books,"  as 
they  have  been  called,  discovered  by  a  happy  chance 
in  the  most  curious  way,1  constitute  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  our  knowledge  of  life  in  ancient  Babylon. 
The  sons  of  Egibi  possessed  enormous  wealth  and 
influence,  and  have  been  designated  the  "  Rothschilds 
of  the  ancient  world."  They  carried  on  every  sort  of 
financial  transaction.  They  made  loans  to  the  state  as 
well  as  to  private  persons,  and  the  finances  of  the  court 
were  entrusted  to  them  for  several  generations.  They 
collected  the  land  taxes,  tithes,  and  dues  for  the  use  of 
the  public  roads,  and  paid  them  into  the  royal  treasury. 
They  also  undertook  what  we  should  now  describe  as 
'agencies  "  for  private  individuals,  and  in  addition  to 
their  vast  money-lending  transactions,  must  also  have 
engaged  in  what  we  now  term  ''banker's"  business, 
for  we  know  that  documents  existed  in  these  earlv  davs 

-  J 

1  In  1874  some  Arab  diggers  disinterred  from  a  huge  mound  several 
terra-cotta  jars  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  which  were  found 
to  contain  a  number  of  small  tablets  covered  with  writing.  They 
were  sold  to  a  dealer  in  Bagdad,  from  whom  they  were  bought  for 
the  British  Museum. 
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corresponding  to  modern  cheques  and  bills  of  exchange. 
Thus  there  is  extant  a  document  of  the  reign  of 
Nabonidus,  who  was  king  of  Babylon  from  555-538  B.C., 
by  which  a  person  living  at  Ur  gives  to  another  an 
order  on  a  person  living  at  Erech.  Another  draft  of 
the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  obviously  a  cheque  "  to 
bearer,"  for  the  sender  (at  Kutha)  and  the  payer  (at 
Borsip)  are  named,  but  not  the  payee.1  The  various 
transactions  of  the  firm  were  noted  down  on  clay  tablets, 
which  were  stored  in  great  earthenware  jars  for  safety ; 
and  there  they  remained  until  they  were  accidentally 
discovered  some  few  years  ago.  The  tablets  vary  in 
size  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  by  half-an-inch,  to 
nine  inches  by  twelve,  and  usually  contain  writing  on 
both  sides,  sometimes  on  the  edges  as  well.  The  more 
important  transactions  were  copied  on  larger  tablets 
with  great  care  and  minuteness  of  detail.  All  bear  the 
names  of  the  contracting  parties  and  witnesses,  and 
most  of  them  are  dated.  The  tablets  contain  records  of 
sales  of  slaves,  cattle,  horses,  land,  &c.,  and  also  of 
loans,  the  interest  being  computed  in  money  or  in  grain, 
sometimes  even  in  days  of  work.  Provision  is  often 
made  in  these  deeds  for  the  payment  of  penalties,  if  the 
debt  is  not  repaid  by  a  specified  day.  Most  of  the 
tablets  were  written  during  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  when 
the  firm  seems  to  have  been  at  the  height  of  its  power 
and  success. 

The  "  Egibi  "  were  not  the  only  great  trading  firm 
in  ancient  Babylonia.  At  the  end  of  May  1893,  tne 
Babylonian  Expedition  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania discovered  among  the  ruins  of  Nippur  a  room 

1  Media,  Babylon,  and  Persia  (Ragozin),  p.  248. 
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some  distance  below  the  surface.  A  number  of  clay 
tablets  were  lying  about  on  the  floor.  On  investigation, 
it  turned  out  to  be  the  room  which  had  been  used  as  a 
sort  of  office  by  Murashu  Sons,  who  carried  on  a  large 
business,  evidently  similar  to  that  of  the  Sons  of  Egibi. 
The  Murashu  were  people  of  great  wealth  and  influence, 
and  lived  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  I  (464-424  B.C.)  and 
Darius  II  (423-405  B.C.),  in  whose  reigns  the  documents 
\vere  dated.  The  transactions  recorded  on  the  tablets 
found  at  Nippur  are  similar  to  those  entered  on  the 
Egibi  tablets,  consisting  of  loans,  leases,  mortgages, 
partnerships,  &c.  There  is  a  curious  document,  in  the 
shape  of  a  guarantee  that  an  emerald  set  in  a  gold  ring 
wrill  not  fall  out  for  twenty  years.  Another  tablet  of 
interest  is  one  containing  an  official's  receipt  for  one 
year's  entire  taxes  on  three  fields,  embodying  the  obliga- 
tion to  account  to  his  superior  for  the  payment  made  to 
him.  One  tablet  carries  out  exactly  the  modern  notion 
of  a  mortgage,  certain  lands  being  pledged  as  security 
for  the  payment  of  a  debt.1 

Professor  Sayce  tells  us2  that  "  tablets  found  at  Tello 
'  also  indicate  the  existence  of  similarly  important 
'  trading  firms  in  the  Babylonia  of  2700  B.C.,  though  at 
"  this  period  trade  was  chiefly  confined  to  home 
'  products,  cattle  and  sheep,  wool  and  grain,  dates  and 
*  bitumen." 

Assyria  was  at  first,  no  doubt,  subject  to  the  Baby- 
lonian monarchy,  but  subsequently  threw  off  the  yoke, 
and  became  an  independent  kingdom,  ultimately  gain- 


i  Business  Documents  of  Murashu  Sons  (ed.  Hilprecht  and  Clay). 

^Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  p.  161. 
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ing  ascendancy  over  Babylonia.  The  administration 
and  organisation,  however,  of  the  Assyrians  was 
probably  closely  modelled  on  that  of  Babylonia.  Under 
the  second  Assyrian  empire  (founded  in  the  eighth 
century  B.C.)  the  conquered  provinces  were  divided  into 
satrapies,  or  districts,  each  of  which  paid  a  fixed  yearly 
sum  to  the  royal  exchequer.  There  have  been  discovered 
records  containing  lists  of  the  amounts  at  which  each 
province  was  assessed,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
tributes  of  certain  countries  were  devoted  to  the  support 
of  various  specified  places  and  offices.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  a  similar  system  existed  throughout  Europe 
up  to  the  Middle  Ages.1 

The  ancient  Hebrews,  from  their  intercourse  with 
other  Eastern  nations,  no  doubt  imbibed  some  know- 
ledge of  commercial  dealings.  Many  instances  showing 
their  business  insight  are  to  be  found  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  most  interesting  occurs  in  2  Kings  xii. 
We  are  told  that  the  priests  had  been  ordered  to  collect 
money  to  repair  the  house  of  God,  but  do  not  seem  to 
have  accounted  for  all  that  came  into  their  hands. 
Accordingly  they  were  forbidden  to  receive  any  more 
money,  and  Jehoiada,  the  high  priest,  "  took  a  chest, 

*  and  bored  a  hole  in  the  lid  of  it,  and  set  it  beside  the 

*  altar,  and  the  priests  that  kept  the  door  put  therein  all 
'  the  money  that  was  brought  into  the  house  of  the 
'  Lord.     And  it  was  so,  when  they  saw  that  there  was 
'  much  money  in  the  chest,  that  the  king's  scribe  and 
'  the  high  priest  came  up,  and  they  put  up  in  bags, 
'  and  told  the  money  that  was  found  in  the  house  of 

"  the  Lord  "  (vv.  9  and  10). 

1  Records  of  the  Past  (Vol.  n),  p.  139. 
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In  Genesis  xxiii,  vv.  15  and  16,  \\e  have  an  account 
of  the  purchase  of  the  cave  of  Macpelah  by  Abraham, 
who  gave  for  it  "  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver  current 
with  the  merchant,"  which  he  weighed  in  the  presence 
of  the  vendor.  The  conveyance  of  the  property  is 
referred  to  in  v.  20,  where  we  read  that  "  the  field  and 
1  the  cave  that  is  therein  were  made  sure  unto  Abraham 
"  for  a  possession." 

A   later,    though   equally   interesting,    reference   to  a 

commercial   transaction,    and   one   which   throws   much 

light    upon    the    business    customs    of    the   time    (sixth 

century  B.C.)  is  to  be  found  in  Jeremiah  (xxxii,  9-12)  : 

'  And   I   bought   the  field  of   Hanameel,   and  weighed 

'  him  the  money,  even  seventeen  shekels  of  silver.    And 

'  I   subscribed   the   evidence,   and   sealed   it,   and   took 

'  witnesses,  and  weighed  him  the  money  in  the  balances. 

'  So   I    took   the   evidence   of  the   purchase,    both   that 

'  which  was  sealed  according  to  the  law  and  custom, 

'  and  that  which  was  open,  and  I  gave  the  evidence  of 

'  the  purchase  unto  Baruch  the  son  of  Xeriah." 

A  curious  custom  in  regard  to  the  transfer  of  property 

is   mentioned    in    Ruth    (iv.,    7).     We   are   there   told  : 

'  Now  this  was  the  manner  in   former  time  in   Israel 

'  concerning  redeeming  and  concerning  changing,  for 

'  to  confirm  all  things ;  a  man  plucked  off  his  shoe,  and 

'  gave  it  to  his  neighbour  :  and  this  was  a  testimony  in 

'  Israel."     The  symbolic  meaning  of  giving  the  shoe 

by  way  of  transfer  seems  to  have  been  that  it  was  an 

acknowledgment  that  he,  to  whom  the  shoe  was  given, 

might  tread  on  the  property  as  his  own,  by  the  same 

right  as  he,  who  gave  the  shoe,  had  formerly  trodden 
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upon  it.  This  special  custom  seems  only  to  have  obtained 
where  the  object  bought  and  sold  could  not  be  physically 
handed  over,  and  was  probably  displaced  by  the  method 
referred  to  in  Jeremiah,  which  we  have  just  quoted. 

An  interesting  reference  occurs  in  Daniel  (vi,  i  and  2), 
where,  speaking  of  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Darius, 
we  are  told  that  the  Persian  monarch  set  princes  over 
the  kingdom,  "  and  over  these  three  presidents,  of 
"  whom  Daniel  \vas  first,  that  the  princes  might  give 
"  accounts  unto  them,  and  the  king  should  have  no 
"  damage." 


CHAPTER    III. 


ACCOUNTING  AMONG  THE  GREEKS. 

IT  has  been  often  remarked  that  the  marvellous  out- 
burst of  literary  and  artistic  activity  witnessed  in  Greece 
during  the  fifth  century  B.C.  is  without  parallel  in  the 
world's  history.  The  genius  of  the  Greeks,  which 
manifested  itself  in  so  striking  a  manner  after  the 
annihilation  of  the  Persian  fleet  at  Salamis,  is  remark- 
able not  only  by  reason  of  its  many-sidedness,  but  also 
for  the  standard  of  supreme  excellence  which,  in  each 
field  of  human  knowledge,  it  attained.  In  every  branch 
of  literature  and  art,  whether  it  be  in  the  drama,  in 
poetry,  in  philosophy,  in  oratory,  or  in  sculpture,  the 
Greeks  have  left  us  models  which,  in  spite  of  the  flight 
of  ages  and  the  advance  of  civilisation,  have  never  been 
surpassed,  if  indeed  they  have  ever  been  equalled.  A 
state  could  not  in  a  short  time  rise  to  the  eminence 
attained  by  the  Athenians  unless  it  were  possessed  of 
considerable  financial  resources ;  and,  in  order  that 
these  should  be  properly  managed  and  expended  to 
the  best  advantage,  it  was  essential  that  a  sound 
and  scientific  system  of  public  economy  should  be 
devised.  The  Greeks  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  under- 
stood what  we  call,  in  modern  parlance,  the  "  power 
of  the  purse,"  and  knew  that  it  applies  to  nations 
as  well  as  to  individuals.  Combining  an  intensely 
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practical  common  sense  with  their  artistic  tempera- 
ment, they  realised,  just  as  much  as  we  do  to-day, 
that  "  money  is  power,"  and  that  a  nation  can  only 
maintain  its  supremacy  by  carefully  husbanding  its 
resources;  and  when  we  study  the  financial  organisa- 
tion of  the  ancient  Greeks  we  find  exhibited  the  same 
wonderful  skill  and  attention  to  details  which  are  evident 
in  their  literature  and  in  their  art.  Greece  continued  to 
prosper  so  long  as  she  had  the  guidance  of  high-souled 
and  far-sighted  patriots  of  men  of  the  stamp  of  Pericles, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  part  played  later 
on  by  irresponsible  and  dishonest  demagogues,  who 
encouraged  the  reckless  expenditure  of  public  money 
and  were  content  to  see  the  financial  resources  of  the 
nation  squandered  in  excessive  indulgence  and  sensual 
gratification,  contributed  largely  to  the  country's  down- 
fall and  subsequent  political  extinction. 

In  Athens,  as  in  any  true  democracy,  the  people 
possessed,  theoretically  at  least,  all  legislative  authority, 
and  it  was  in  the  F.cclesia,  or  popular  assembly,  that 
laws  were  passed  relating  to  all  matters  concerning  the 
state,  in  which  finance  was,  of  course,  included.  It  was 
from  the  "  sovereign  people  "  that  all  legislation  issued ; 
by  them  all  regular  disbursements  and  receipts  were 
fixed,  and  their  sanction  was  necessary  to  any  extra- 
ordinary measure.  Like  most  big  bodies,  however,  the 
Assembly  soon  proved  unwieldy,  and  so  we  find,  before 
long,  that  the  real  and  effective  administration  had 
passed  to  the  Boule,  or  Council.  The  latter  prepared 
estimates  and  accounts  to  be  laid  before  the  Ecclesia, 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  a  modern  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  lays  his  Budget  before  Parliament, 
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although  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  ancient  Greece 
all  expenditure  was  permanently  fixed  by  law,  and  was 
not  allowed  to  be  based  upon  forecasts  made  by  so-called 
financial  experts.  The  Council  gradually  obtained 
control  of  the  various  branches  of  state  revenues,  and 
assisted  the  Ecclesia  with  their  advice,  which  was  no 
doubt  in  most  cases  followed.  There  were  several 
officials  attached  to  the  Council.  Thus  there  was  a 
secretary  (grammateus),  chosen  by  show  of  hands,  for 
one  year,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the  archives  of  the 
Council.  There  were  also  several  checking-clerks 
(antigrapheis),  who  had  to  keep  a  record  of  all  matters 
affecting  the  financial  administration.  They  had  to 
compile,  and  lay  before  the  public,  a  general  statement 
of  income  and  expenditure,  and  they  also  exercised  a 
certain  control  over  all  financial  officials.1 

The  most  important  officials  in  the  practical  working  of 
the  financial  organisation  of  Athens  were  undoubtedly  the 
apodcctae,  of  whom  there  were  ten,  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  tribes,  and  who  were  appointed  by  lot.  The 
apodeclae  were  in  reality  state  accountants.  It  was  their 
duty  to  keep  careful  lists  of  debtors  to  the  government, 
and  to  receive  all  moneys  as  they  came  in.  All  amounts 
received  were  registered,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council 
the  names  of  debtors  who  had  paid  were  erased  from  the 
lists,  which  were  carefully  preserved  among  the  state 
archives.  In  consultation  with  the  Council,  the 
apodectae  apportioned  all  sums  which  came  into  their 
hands',  notified  the  apportionment  to  the  various 
treasuries,  and  kept  a  register  of  the  same.2 

1  Dictionary  of   Classical  Antiquities   (ed.    Nettleship   and    Sandys), 
P-  259- 

2  Public  Economy  of  the  Athenians  (Boeckh),  p.  215. 
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The  Council,  therefore,  working  with  the  apodectae, 
was  the  pivot  upon  which  the  whole  of  the  financial 
administration  of  Athens  turned.  There  were,  it  is 
true,  separate  '  controlling-boards  '  of  various  minor 
treasuries,  such  as  the  Hellenotamiae,  who  had  charge 
of  the  chest  of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  the 
"  Treasurers  of  the  sacred  money  of  Athene,"  and  the 
"  Treasurers  of  the  other  gods,"  who  controlled  the 
sacred  money  stored  in  the  Opisthodomiis,  a  chamber 
at  the  back  of  the  Parthenon,  which  was  used  as  a 
treasury.  These  controlling  boards,  however,  could 
only  act  on  the  command  of  the  Council  and  Assembly. 
An  exception  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  case  of 
the  Strategoi  (generals),  who  appear  to  have  possessed 
the  power  of  controlling  their  own  expenditure  indepen- 
dently of  the  Council.1 


In  Greece,  as  in  Rome,  one  of  the  most  curious 
features  of  the  financial  administration  was  the  farming 
of  the  state  revenues.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
vicious  system  arose  from  the  trouble  and  difficulty  of 
keeping  a  strict  record  of  the  multifarious  tributes  and 
dues  which  had  to  be  paid  by  allied  or  tributary  states 
to  the  central  government,  and  of  ensuring  that  they 
were  duly  received.  The  Athenian  system  of  finance 
was  efficient  enough  so  far  as  concerned  the  control  of 
those  sources  of  income  derived  from  the  direct  taxation 
of  citizens  at  home ;  but  the  collection  of  the  tributes 
from  the  various  dependent  cities  was  a  matter  of  much 
greater  difficulty,  and  it  was  no  doubt  felt  that  it  was 
better  to  sell  the  latter  for  a  fixed  lump  sum  than  to  run 
the  risk  of  finding  a  vast  deficit  when  the  accounts  were 

1  Handbook  of  Greek  Constitutional  History  (Greenidge),  p.  183. 
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taken.  The  sale  of  taxes  and  of  confiscated  property 
to  the  tax-farmers — or  telonae,  as  they  were  called — was 
entrusted  to  ten  magistrates  (the  poletae).  It  was 
carried  out  in  the  presence  of  the  Council,  and  decided 
between  bidders  by  a  show  of  hands.  If  the  specified 
instalments  were  not  regularly  and  punctually  paid  by 
the  purchaser,  the  Council  had  power  to  imprison  both 
him  and  his  sureties. 

Just  as  we  saw  that  in  Babylonia  a  great  part  of  the 
commerce  of  the  great  cities  was  concentrated  in  the 
temples,  so  we  find  that  in  Greece  a  large  portion  of  the 
public  wealth  was  represented  by  the  "  property  of  the 
gods,"  and  accumulated  in  the  sacred  buildings.     There 
is,    however,    this    great    distinction,    that    whereas    in 
Babylonia   the   priests   possessed   practically    unlimited 
control  over  the  property  of  the  temples,  in  Greece  the 
state  retained  absolute  authority  over  the  finances  of  its 
sanctuaries.     Inscriptions  discovered  in  the  Temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delos  give  us  a  fairly  complete  idea  of  the 
administration    of    the    sacred    property    in    the    third 
and  second  centuries  B.C.     The  financial  control  of  the 
Temple     of     Apollo     was     vested     in     four     officials 
(hieropoioi)  elected  by  the  people,  and  who  served  for 
one  year.     They  had  in  their  keeping  the  money  in  the 
1  sacred  "  and  "  public  "  chests,  and  acted  as  custodians 
of  the  vast  quantity  of  precious  offerings  accumulated  by 
the  piety  of  centuries.     The  "sacred  chest"  contained 
a  vast  amount  of  accumulated  money,  which  was  packed 
away  in  jars,  each  of  which  bore  an  inscription  setting 
forth  the  contents  of  the  vessel,  the  bank  from  which  it 
came,  when,  through  whom,  and  from  what  fund  the 
payment  had  been  made.     The  Hieropoioi  received  the 
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revenues,  paid  outgoings,  negotiated  leases  of  Apollo's 
houses  and  land,  and  also  put  out  his  money  at  interest. 
They  were,  however,  under  the  strict  control  of  the 
Council  and  Assembly,  and  once  a  year  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Boule  inventories  were  taken  of  all  the  contents  of 
the  temples,  prior  to  their  being  handed  over  to  new 
officials.  Full  accounts  relating  to  the  financial  adminis- 
tration of  the  temple  at  Delos  for  the  year  180  B.C.  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  these  show  exactly  the  amount  of 
income  and  how  it  is  made  up,  viz.,  rents  of  houses  and 
land,  revenues  from  taxes  and  tolls,  interest  on  loans, 
&c.  The  ordinary  annual  outgoings  were  divided  into 
4<  monthly  expenditure,"  mostly  on  sacrifices,  and 
"  expenditure  prescribed  by  laws  and  decrees,"  consist- 
ing of  wages,  salaries,  and  money  spent  on  festivals  and 
a  statue  of  Dionysus.1 

Although  at  first  there  does  not  appear  to  have  existed 
any  one  official  responsible,  like  a  modern  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  for  the  financial  administration — this 
being,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  hands  of  the  Popular 
Assembly  or  Council — it  is  clear  that  by  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  such  an  official  had  been 
created.  The  office  of  Treasurer  or  Chancellor  must 
have  been  one  of  great  importance,  and  was  held  by 
such  illustrious  statesmen  as  Demosthenes  and 
Lycurgus.  He  became  the  channel  through  which  most 
of  the  revenue  flowed  into  the  various  departments  for 
whose  use  it  was  intended,  although  apparently  he  did 
not  possess  any  power  of  initiating  financial  proposals. 
Indeed,  he  has  been  described  as  "  merely  a  paymaster 
"  acting  on  the  command  of  the  Ecclesia,  and  obeying 

1  Companion  to  Greek  Studies  (Whibley),  p.  404. 
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"  its  decrees,  some  of  which  \vere  of  permanent  applica- 
"  tion,  others  only  of  an  occasional  character."1 

All  the  various  boards  and  officials  had  a  number  of 
secretaries  and  controllers  under  them,  who  kept  an 
account  of  receipts  and  expenditure,  and  a  record  of  all 
orders  upon  which  payments  were  made,  together  with 
the  receipts  for  the  payment  of  the  same,  and  finally 
made  out  the  settlement  and  balancing.  Boeckh  tells  us2 
that  "  in  order  that  the  accounts  of  the  public  officers 
*  might  have  as  much  publicity  as  possible,  they  were, 
"  like  the  decrees  of  the  people,  engraved  on  stone  and 
"  exposed  to  view."  Thus,  Lycurgus  is  said  to  have 
placed  the  account  of  his  financial  proceedings  in  front 
of  the  wrestling-school  which  he  had  just  erected. 
Various  inscriptions  relating  to  the  public  accounts 
have  been  preserved.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
the  lists  engraved  on  stone  set  up  by  the  Treasurers 
of  Athene  and  of  the  other  deities,  containing  lists 
of  the  votive  offerings,  of  the  vessels,  and  of  the  utensils 
for  the  use  of  the  temple,  which  they  had  received  and 
handed  over  to  their  successors.  We  also  possess  the 
accounts  of  receipts  and  disbursements  which  the 
Treasurers  had  to  publish  annually,  and  also  those  of 
the  superintendents  of  the  public  buildings.  One  of 
the  most  complete  and  important  of  the  latter  is  the 
account  relating  to  the  building  of  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  Polias,  in  the  year  407  B.C. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  poletae,  to  whom  we  have 
already  referred,  also  to  expose  to  public  view,  on  stone 
tablets,  lists  of  confiscated  property  after  sale.  There 

i  Handbook  of  Greek  Constitutional  History  (Greenidge),  p.  186. 
-  Public  Economy  of  the  Athenians,  p.  272. 
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are  also  extant  accounts  of  payments  for  mines  sold, 
and  lists  of  taxes  paid  upon  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  land.1 


A  highly  important  part  of  the  financial  machinery  at 
Athens  consisted  of  the  government  auditors,  known  as 
logistae  or  euthunoi.  They  had  various  minor  officials 
under  them  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out  their  onerous 
duties,  the  chief  of  which  consisted  in  checking  and 
passing  the  accounts  of  outgoing  magistrates.  It  will, 
however,  be  more  convenient  to  reserve  the  description 
of  the  Greek  system  of  audit  until  we  come  to  deal  later 
on  with  the  History  of  Auditing. 


So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  public  financial  adminis- 
tration of  the  Greeks,  but  their  private  economy  will  be 
found  to  present  features  of  equal  interest.  The  bankers 
(/ rape sit ae)  at  Athens  played  a  very  important  part. 
They  carried  on  their  trade  in  the  market  places,  at 
which  they  sat  at  tables  (trapesae),  hence  their  name. 
Their  business  was  divided  into  three  distinct  parts  : 
(i)  money-changing;  (2)  money-lending;  (3)  the  receipt 
of  deposits  either  for  safe  custody  or  for  investment. 
The  rate  of  interest  on  loans  was  not  fixed,  and  this  no 
doubt  opened  the  door  to  many  abuses.  If  the  borrower 
made  default  in  payment  the  creditor  could  seize  the 
pledge  or  mortgage  on  which  the  loan  was  secured. 
Bankers  also  appear  to  have  been  employed  as  con- 
fidential intermediaries  or  agents,  and  were  often  asked 
to  advise  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  They  were 
frequently  called  in  to  attest  the  signing  of  contracts, 
and  would  take  charge  of  sums  of  money,  the  title  to 

1  Public  Economy  of  the  Athenians,  p.  275. 
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which  was  disputed,  and  of  important  documents.  \\V 
are  not  surprised  to  find  that  bankers'  orders,  or  letters 
of  credit,  which,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  22),  were  known 
to  the  early  Babylonians,  were  frequently  used  in 
Greece.  In  order  to  save  a  client  who  was  going  a 
long  journey  the  trouble  and  risk  of  carrying  large 
sums  of  money,  a  banker  would  give  the  customer  an 
order  for  payment  on  his  agent  at  another  place.  A 
somewhat  curious  feature  in  this  connection  was  the 
practice  of  giving  a  token  or  tally  (sumbolon),  as  proof 
of  identity  and  as  authority  to  the  agent  to  pay  the 
holder  of  the  letter  of  credit.1  Having  regard  to  the 
multifarious  business  carried  on  by  bankers,  it  was 
essential  for  them  to  have  their  accounts  carefully  kept 
l)v  themselves  and  a  staff  of  clerks,  chiefly  freedmen 
and  slaves ;  the  details  would  be  copied  down  from 
memoranda  (grammateidia)  into  Day  Books  (ephemer- 
ides)  and  Ledgers  (biblidia,  grammateia),  in  which  credit 
and  debit  accounts  were  shown  on  separate  pages.2  Just 
as  to-day,  private  persons  did  not  keep  much  money  by 
them,  but  made  all  their  larger  payments  through  their 
bankers.  The  banker  kept  a  book  of  current  income  and 
expenditure,  which  was  known  as  grammateion. 

\Ve  also  hear  of  state  banks  in  Greece.  This  business, 
however,  was  mostly  carried  on  by  the  great  sanctuaries, 
such  as  those  at  Delphi,  Delos  and  Samos,  which  were 


1  Becker's  Charicles  (trans,  by  Metcalfe),  p.  71.     A  picturesque  and 
vivid  account  of  the  daily  business  of  a  Greek  banker  is  given  by 
Becker  in  Charicles,  Scene  4. 

2  Companion  to  Greek  Studies  (Whibley),  p.  434. 
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used    as    banks    for    loans    and 
individuals  and  governments. 


deposits,     both    by 


'  Companies  "  no  doubt  existed  in  Greece  as  early  as 
the  fifth  century  B.C.,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
business  in  mining  and  trading  generally,  although  we 
have  little  knowledge  of  their  constitution  and  rights. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


ACCOUNTING  UNDER  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC. 

THE  early  history  of  Rome  is  veiled  in  doubt  and 
obscurity.  Even  when  we  leave  the  legendary  period, 
with  its  stories  of  Romulus  and  Remus  and  other 
mythical  heroes,  and  come  to  the  period  of  the  early 
monarchy,  we  are  still  treading  on  uncertain  ground. 
Beyond  the  fact  that,  in  the  words  of  Tacitus,  *  in 
the  beginning  kings  ruled  over  Rome,"  we  know 
practically  nothing  of  this  stage  of  its  history.  We 
cannot  speak,  with  anything  approaching  certainty,  of 
the  powers  and  functions  of  the  first  line  of  Roman 
kings ;  although  no  doubt  a  popular  assembly  must 
have  existed  at  a  very  early  period,  we  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  able  to  exercise  any  effective  control 
over  the  actions  of  a  monarch,  or  whether  what  is 
known  as  '  public  opinion  '  constituted  the  sole 
check  upon  the  sovereign's  powers.  With  the  fall  of 
the  monarchy,  however,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Republic,  the  mists  of  doubt  and  darkness  begin  to 
lift.  We  know  that,  although  nominally  the  executive 
powers  of  the  kings  were  vested  in  the  consuls,  the 
Senate,  at  a  very  early  date  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic,  commenced  to  gain  enormous  power.  It 
gradually  acquired  the  real  and  effective  control  over  all 
branches  of  the  administration,  and  Polybius  (vi,  13), 
in  his  account  of  the  Roman  constitution  in  the  second 
century  B.C.,  mentions  first  among  the  prerogatives  of 
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the  Senate  complete  control  over  the  public  treasury. 
In  the  exercise  of  its  powers  over  the  state  finances  it 
was  assisted  by  the  quaestors  and  censors ;  but  although, 
as  we  shall  see,  these  officials  carried  out  very  important 
duties,  they  possessed  no  initiative  in  financial  legisla- 
tion, which  the  Senate  carefully  retained  for  itself  and 
jealously  guarded. 

During  the  Republic  the  main  public  treasury  was 
the  aerarium  Saturni,  into  which  flowed  all  revenue, 
both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  and  out  of  which  all 
necessary  expenses  were  paid.  It  was  kept  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Temple  of  Saturn  (hence  its  name),  and, 
although  nominally  under  the  charge  of  the  quaestors, 
it  was  really  the  Senate  which  had  the  aerarium  under 
complete  control.  No  payments  could  be  made  without 
its  consent  to  any  magistrate,  except,  it  seems,  to  a 
consul  not  on  active  service.  All  sums  employed  bv 
the  censors  on  public  works  or  on  repairs  had  to  be 
first  voted  by  the  Senate.  This  system  of  voting  the 
censors  a  definite  sum  for  public  buildings  gave  the 
Senate  an  effective  check  on  home  expenditure ;  and  the 
same  principle  was  followed  in  regard  to  commanders, 
to  whom  definite  amounts  were  always  granted.1  More- 
over, the  Senate  had  ccmiplete  supervision  and  manage- 
ment of  the  coinage.  It  ordered  every  issue  and  fixed 
the  size,  shape,  and  weight  of  the  coins.  In  special 
emergencies  the  Senate  had  the  right  of  reducing  the 
weight  of  coins,  or  of  debasing  them  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  alloy.  In  addition  to  the  aerarium  Saturni, 
there  also  existed  the  aerarium  sanctius,  which  contained 
the  proceeds  of  the  tax  on  emancipated  slaves.  This 

1  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  Rome  (Taylor),  p.    1^5. 
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was  used  as  a  reserve  fund,  and  was  also  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  Senate,  which  alone  had  the  right  of 
drawing  upon  it. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  servants  of  the  Senate 
in  finance  were  the  quaestors  and  censors.  With  regard 
to  the  quaestors,  they  were  at  first  only  two  in  number, 
and  were  custodians  of  the  keys  of  the  treasury.  They 
were  responsible  for  the  state  archives  stored  there,  and 
were  also  in  charge  of  the  public  accounts  (tabulae 
publicae),  containing  the  statements  of  moneys  voted  to 
magistrates,  and  the  reckoning  of  provincial  governors 
with  the  treasury  in  respect  of  the  tributes  paid  by  the 
provincials.1  In  addition  to  these  duties,  they  acted  as 
accountants  or  paymasters,  paying  out  money  to  the 
various  magistrates  on  the  order  of  the  Senate.  They 
were  also  responsible  for  the  collection  of  fines  exacted 
by  the  courts  for  peculation  and  extortion.  Later  on, 
in  421  B.C.,  two  additional  military  quaestors  were 
appointed.  They  were  attached  to  the  staff  of  the 
military  commanders  and  kept  their  accounts. 

The  number  of  quaestors  remained  at  four  until  after 
the  subjection  of  Italy,  when  (in  267  B.C.)  four  further 
quaestors  were  appointed,  and  were  stationed  in  different 
parts  of  Italy,  probably  to  supervise  the  building  of 
fleets.  Subsequently  the  number  of  quaestors  was 
increased  under  Sulla  to  twenty,  of  whom  ten  were 
attached  to  the  staffs  of  the  various  provincial  governors. 
The  provincial  quaestors  were  almost  wholly  occupied 
with  finance ;  they  managed  the  provincial  treasury,  and 
paid  out  of  it  the  expenses  of  the  army,  the  governor, 
and  his  suite ;  any  surplus  had  to  be  paid  by  them  to  the 

1  Roman  Public  Life  (Greenidge),  p.  214. 
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State  Treasury  at  Rome,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  furnish 
periodically  a  detailed  statement  of  accounts.1 

Attached  to  the  staffs  of  the  quaestors  was  a  large 
number  of  scribae  (writers).  They  did  not  perform 
ordinary  writers'  services,  which  were  usually  assigned 
to  slaves,  but  occupied  the  position  of  clerks,  registrars, 
accountants,  and  secretaries.  The  most  important  were 
the  scribae  quaestorii,  who  kept  the  accounts  of  the 
treasury.  Two  of  their  number  were  also  attached  to 
each  provincial  quaestor  as  accountants. 

The  censors,  as  their  name  implies,  were  mainly 
concerned  with  the  taking  of  the  census  of  the  Roman 
population  every  five  years.  They,  however,  also  had 
other  functions  which  were  purely  financial,  chief  among 
which  was  the  control  of  the  leasing  of  the  public 
revenues.  The  Romans,  like  the  Greeks,  favoured  the 
system  of  contracting  out  in  relation  to  state  property, 
and  preferred  to  farm  out  the  revenues  to  middlemen 
(publicani),  who  undertook  the  collection  on  payment 
of  a  fixed  sum  to  the  government.  The  censors 
had  in  their  hands  the  sole  management  of  these 
contracts  for  the  farming  of  indirect  revenues ;  but 
once  the  contract  was  made,  their  duty  in  the 
matter  was  at  at  end.  The  purchase-money  was 
paid,  not  to  them,  but  to  the  quaestors;  and  any 
alteration  of  a  concluded  contract  had  to  be  sanctioned 
by  the  Senate.  The  publicani,  owing  to  the  enormous 
profits  which  they  made,  became  an  influential  class 
of  capitalists.  As  the  various  taxes  in  the  different 
provinces  were  let  out  as  a  whole  by  the  censors,  joint- 
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stock  companies  (societates  publicanorum)  were  formed. 
The  members  or  shareholders  (participes)  received  a 
proportionate  return  for  their  invested  capital.  One 
member,  the  manceps,  did  the  bidding  at  the  public 
auction,  concluded  the  contract  with  the  censors,  and 
gave  the  necessary  security.1 

In  the  days  of  the  Republic  a  strict  record  was  kept 
of  public  revenues  and  expenditure.  We  have  already 
referred  to  the  tabulae  publicae,  which  were  in  the 
nature  of  public  accounts,  and  for  which  the  quaestors 
were  responsible.  These  tabulae  were  compiled  under 
the  direction  of  the  quaestors  by  official  "  scribes  of  the 
treasury."  In  addition  to  these,  a  monthly  register  was 
kept,  which  showed  in  detail  all  receipts  and  outgoings, 
with  the  names  of  those  making  or  receiving  payments, 
and  also  the  balance  of  each  amount  month  by  month. 
We  also  find  mention  of  the  calendarium,  which  appears 
to  have  been  simply  a  register  of  debts  owing  to  the 
treasury. 

The  system  of  public  accounts  may  be  instructively 
compared  with  the  method  adopted  by  the  Roman  pater- 
familias for  recording  his  household  expenses.  The 
various  items  were  jotted  down  at  first  in  the  adversaria, 
which  w7as  a  sort  of  memoranda  or  day-book,  and 
each  month  the  entries  were  transferred  to  the  codex 
(tabulae)  accepti  et  expensi,  or  Ledger.  When  an 
entry  was  made  of  money  owing,  the  creditor  was  said 
"  expensum  referre'  with  the  name  of  the  debtor; 
when  it  was  of  money  received,  '  acceptum  referre." 
These  phrases  explain  the  Latin  term  for  Ledger.  It 

1  Dictionary  of  Classical  Antiquities  (ed.  Nettleship  and  Sandys), 
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was  considered  incumbent  on  the  head  of  every  house- 
hold to  keep  such  a  Ledger,  and  Cicero,  in  his  speech 
against  Verres  (II.  i.  60),*  mentions  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  quote  any  example  of  a  man  of  note  who  had 
not  performed  this  duty.  It  is  well  known  that  an  entry 
in  this  Ledger  carried  considerable  weight  as  evidence 
in  a  court  of  law.  An  interesting  passage  in  another  of 
Cicero's  orations  (pro  Roscio  Comoedo,  ss.  5-9)  shows 
the  difference  in  importance  between  the  adversaria 
(memoranda)  and  the  codex  (Ledger).  Roscius,  who 
was  defended  by  the  great  Roman  orator,  had  engaged 
to  teach  his  art,  that  of  acting,  to  a  young  slave  who  was 
articled  to  him.  The  slave  was  killed,  and  Roscius 
brought  an  action  against  the  man  who  killed  him,  and 
recovered  damages.  Fannius,  who  had  articled  the 
slave,  had  also  obtained  damages  from  the  slayer,  and, 
suppressing  this  fact,  sought  to  make  Roscius  pay  over 
one-half  of  the  amount  received  by  him.  In  his  speech, 
Cicero  dwells  on  the  evil  reputation  of  Fannius,  and  calls 
special  attention  to  the  suspicious  character  of  his 
account  books  :- 

"  He  confesses  that  he  has  not  this  sum  entered  in  his  Ledger,  but 
he  asserts  that  it  does  appear  in  his  memoranda.  Are  you,  then,  so 
fond  of  yourself,  have  you  such  a  great  opinion  of  yourself,  as  to  ask 
for  money  from  us  on  the  strength,  not  of  your  Ledger,  but  of  your 
memoranda?  To  read  one's  account  books  instead  of  producing 
witnesses  is  a  piece  of  arrogance ;  but  is  it  not  madness  to  produce  mere 
notes  of  writings  on  scraps  of  paper?  If  memoranda  have  the  same 
force  and  authority,  and  are  arranged  with  the  same  care  as  the 
Ledger,  where  is  the  need  of  keeping  a  Ledger  at  all,  of  making  out 
careful  lists,  of  keeping  a  regular  order,  of  making  permanent  record 
of  old  writings?  But  if  we  have  adopted  the  custom  of  keeping 
Ledgers,  because  we  put  no  trust  in  fleeting  memoranda,  shall  that 
which,  by  all  individuals,  is  considered  unimportant  and  unreliable, 
be  regarded  as  important  and  holy  before  a  judge?  Why  is  it  that  \ve 
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jot  down  memoranda  carelessly,  that  we  make  up  Ledgers  carefully? 
For  what  reason?  Because  the  one  is  to  last  a  month,  the  other  for 
ever;  the  first  are  immediately  expunged,  the  latter  are  religiously 
preserved  ;  the  former  embrace  the  recollections  of  a  short  time,  the 
latter  pledge  the  honesty  and  the  good  faith  of  a  man  for  ever;  the 
one  is  thrown  away,  the  other  is  arranged  in  order.  Therefore,  no 
one  ever  produced  memoranda  at  a  trial  ;  men  do  produce  Ledgers  and 
read  entries  in  them.'' 

A  valid  contract  (expensilatio)  could  be  made 
between  two  parties  by  entries  in  the  account  books 
of  both.1  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Romans 
understood  double-entry,  and  used  it  in  keeping  their 
books.  There  is,  however,  no  ground  for  this  sugges- 
tion, which  is  based  on  a  passage  in  Pliny's  4t  Naturalis 
Historiae  '  (ii,  7),  where,  speaking  of  Fortune,  he 
says  :  "  Hide  omnia  expensa,  hide  omnia  feruniur 
accepta.  et  in  lota  ratione  mortalium  sola  utramque 
paginam  facit."  (By  her,  all  moneys  expended  and 
received  are  entered,  and  in  all  the  accounts  of  mortals 
she  alone  fills  both  sides  of  the  page.)  This,  however, 
only  refers  to  separate  entries  of  debit  and  credit. 

At  Rome  the  bankers  (nummulani  and  argentarii) 
occupied  the  same  position  as  the  trapezitae  among  the 
Greeks.  The  tabernac  argentariae  were  set  up  in  the 
Forum,  just  as  we  saw  that  at  Athens  the  bankers  did 
their  business  in  the  market-places.  The  argentarii 
received  money  on  deposit,  invested  money  for  clients, 
collected  outstanding  debts,  made  payments,  executed 
sales,  especially  auctions  of  property  left  by  will,  lent 
money  and  negotiated  loans,  and  arranged  for  payments 
in  foreign  places  by  reference  to  bankers  there.  The 
nummularii  were  officers  of  the  mint,  charged  with 
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assaying  new  coins,  and  testing  the  genuineness  of 
money  when  large  payments  were  made.  Both  the 
argentarii  and  nummularii  were  subject  to  state  control. 
In  Rome  they  were  under  the  control  of  the  Praefectus 
Urbis,  while  in  the  provinces  they  were  responsible  to 
the  governors.  They  were  bound  by  law  to  keep  their 
books  with  strict  accuracy.  In  addition  to  the  adver- 
saria and  codex  accepti  et  expensi,  they  had  a  third 
book  of  accounts,  known  as  the  liber  rationum,  in  which 
every  client  had  a  separate  page,  setting  out  his  debit 
and  credit  account.  In  cases  of  dispute  these  books  had 
to  be  produced  for  purposes  of  legal  proof,  and  a 
passage  in  Cicero's  "  Pro  Caecina  "  shows  the  weight 
attached  by  the  Romans  to  the  books  of  bankers  as 
evidence  of  contract.  The  Roman  bankers,  like  the 
Greek,  usually  made  payments  from  one  client  to 
another  by  an  adjustment  of  the  respective  accounts.1 

The  principles  of  modern  joint-stock  companies 
appear  to  have  been  well  understood  by  the  Romans. 
We  have  seen  that  the  farming  of  the  public  revenues 
was  in  the  hands  of  companies  (societates  public  an  or  urn). 
Cicero  frequently  uses  the  word  pars  in  the  sense  of  a 
share  in  a  public  company,  and  it  is  probable  that  most 
of  the  larger  commercial  undertakings  at  Rome  were  in 
the  hands  of  such  companies,  the  existence  of  which 
made  it  possible  for  small  capitalists  to  share  in  the 
profits  and  risks  of  trade. 


1  Dictionary  of  Classical  Antiquities   (ed.    Nettleship  and   Sandys), 
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ACCOUNTING  UNDER  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  (TO  476  A.D.) 

IN  the  preceding  chapter  we  described  the  financial 
organisation  of  Rome  in  the  days  of  the  Republic. 
The  system  which  we  have  seen  at  work  answered  well 
enough  so  long  as  Rome  was  a  small  state,  but  was 
totally  unsuited  to  the  requirements  of  a  great  nation. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Roman  revenue  was  adjusted 
entirely  to  meet  the  needs  of  times  of  peace,  and  was 
quite  insufficient  to  stand  the  heavy  strain  caused  by 
the  wars  and  schemes  for  foreign  conquest  in  which 
Rome  engaged  during  the  third  and  second  centuries 
B.C.  In  the  third  century  B.C.  practically  the  whole  of 
the  ordinary  income  of  the  state  was  derived  from  the 
ager  publicus,  and  after  the  payment  of  necessary 
expenses  there  could  only  have  been  a  very  small 
balance  in  the  public  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  drain  on  the  city's  resources  during  the  wars  with 
Hannibal  must  have  been  enormous ;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
second  Punic  war  the  Senate  was  in  grave  financial 
difficulties,  and  was  forced  to  resort  to  the  expedient 
of  debasing  the  coinage. 

Moreover,  apart  from  the  natural  smallness  of  Rome's 
resources  as  compared  with  the  expenditure,  the 
financial  organisation  lent  itself  to  abuses  of  various 
kinds.  In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  seen,  the  control 
of  the  finances  was  divided  between  the  Senate, 
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quaestors,  and  censors,  and  there  was  no  individual 
responsible  for  the  treasury  department.  Moreover, 
the  supervision  exercised  over  the  accounts  handed  in 
by  the  different  magistrates  was  very  inadequate,  and 
the  government  rarely  got  all  that  was  due  to  it. 
Provincial  governers,  generals,  and  magistrates  alike 
enriched  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  with 
the  result  that  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic  the 
finances  were  in  a  state  of  great  disorder.  Julius  Caesar, 
when  he  had  made  himself  master  of  the  Roman 
dominions,  took  in  hand  the  regulation  and  revision 
of  all  the  various  items  of  income  and  expenditure,  and 
the  beneficial  result  of  his  work  in  this  direction  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  during  his  government  the 
balance  in  the  state  treasury  was  more  than  ten  times 
as  great  as  it  had  ever  been  under  the  Republic. 

As  soon  as  Augustus  had  established  his  sovereignty 
and  had  been  hailed  as  emperor  (imperator),  he  com- 
pletely overhauled  and  reorganised  the  finances  of  the 
empire  over  which  he  was  to  rule.  One  of  the  most 
important  innovations  which  marked  the  sway  of 
Augustus  \vas  the  division  of  the  provinces  into  imperial 
(i.e.,  those  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Emperor)  and 
senatorial  (i.e.,  those  for  the  management  of  which  the 
Senate  was  responsible).  This  change  is  no  doubt 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  we  now  find  another  treasury 
established  at  Rome  (the  fiscus  Caesaris)  in  addition  to 
the  aerarium  Saturni. 

The  aerarium  Saturni  remained  the  Senatorial 
treasury,  and  into  it  most  of  the  revenue  paid  into  the 
old  Republican  treasury  found  its  way,  the  chief  source 
of  income  being  the  tributes  from  the  senatorial 
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provinces.  The  aenirium  Sat  urn  i  was  at  first  managed 
by  the  quaestors,  but  in  28  B.C.  Augustus  placed  it  under 
the  control  of  two  officials  known  as  praefecti  aerarii 
Saturni,  chosen  yearly  from  the  ex-praetors  by  the 
Senate.  In  44  A.D.  Claudius  restored  the  Republican 
system  of  administration  through  quaestors,  who  were 
to  be  chosen  by  the  Emperor  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
Finally,  under  Nero  (in  56  A.U.),  a  compromise  was 
arrived  at,  and  it  was  provided  that  two  ex-praetors 
should  be  appointed  as  praefecti  aerarii,  but  should  be 
nominated  by  the  Emperor.1 

The  fiscus  was  the  private  treasury  of  the  Emperor. 
It  received  the  revenues  from  the  imperial  provinces, 
also  certain  dues  payable  by  the  senatorial  provinces 
and  some  extraordinary  revenues,  such  as  the  confiscated 
goods  of  criminals  and  lapsed  inheritances.  Although 
the  Emperor  had  entire  control  of  the  fiscus,  it  did  not 
represent  his  personal  property  or  "  privy  purse,"  and 
he  was  regarded  merely  as  a  trustee  of  the  wealth  which 
it  contained.  The  private  property  of  the  Emperor  was 
known  as  res  privata,  and  we  also  find  mention  of  a 
patrimonium  privatum,  which  is  sometimes  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Emperor,  but  was  probably  the  inalien- 
able property  of  the  Crown.  The  fiscus  w7as  managed 
under  Augustus  and  some  of  his  successors  by  an  official 
known  as  procurator,  or  a  rationibus.  In  the  third 
century  A.D.  the  title  rationalis  seems  to  have  replaced  a 
rationibus  as  the  designation  of  the  chief  officer  of  the 
fiscus.2  Augustus  gradually  obtained  control  over  the 
aerarium  Saturni,  and  many  of  the  chief  sources  of 

1  Roman  Public  Life  (Greenidge),  p.  394. 

2  Ibid,  p.  417. 
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home  expenditure  were  transferred  to  the  Emperor.  The 
result  was  that  there  were  large  deficits  in  the  fiscus, 
which  Augustus  made  good  out  of  his  own  private 
resources,  derived  mainly  from  the  revenues  of  Egypt.1 

In  addition  to  the  fiscus,  there  was  a  further  treasury 
directly  under  Imperial  control,  viz.,  the  aerarium 
militare,  which  was  established  by  Augustus  for  the 
purpose  of  granting  pensions  to  discharged  soldiers. 
Into  the  aerarium  militare  were  paid  the  proceeds  of 
the  tax  on  public  sales  and  the  succession  duty.  The 
administration  of  this  chest  was  confided  to  three 
praefecti  aerarii  militaris,  who  remained  three  years  in 
office  and  were  chosen  from  the  ex-praetors. 

A  most  salutary  reform  introduced  by  Augustus  was 
the  abolition  of  the  publicani,  or  tax-farmers,  the  collec- 
tion of  the  taxes  being  placed  almost  entirely  under 
imperial  control.  It  appears  that  financial  agents 
(procuratores)  were  appointed  in  certain  districts  to 
control  the  collection  of  definite  sources  of  revenue,  e.g., 
the  succession  duty  (vicesima  hereditatum)  and  import 
and  export  dues  (portoria).  The  tribute  was  levied  by 
the  Procuratores  Augusti,  of  whom  one  was  usually 
appointed  for  each  province,  Senatorial  or  Imperial. 
In  the  Imperial  provinces  the  procurator  appears  to 
have  had  unfettered  authority  in  regard  to  the  raising 
of  the  tribute ;  but  in  the  Senatorial  provinces  the 
sums  were  actually  levied  by  the  governors,  and  the 
procurator  had  only  a  general  right  of  supervision. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  most  important  task  undertaken 
by  Augustus  was  the  preparation  of  a  definite  budget, 
the  bremarium  imperil,  or  rationes  imperii,  in  which 
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the  revenues  and  expenses  of  the  Roman  Empire  were 
carefully  balanced.  This  budget,  though  it  seems  to 
have  existed  in  the  time  of  Appian,  has  not  come  down 
to  us,  and,  in  the  words  of  Gibbon,  "  history  has  never 
<l  perhaps  suffered  a  greater  or  more  irreparable  injury 
"  than  in  the  loss  of  that  curious  register  bequeathed 
"  by  Augustus  to  the  Senate."1 

The  procuratores  were  the  Emperor's  servants  in 
financial  matters  generally.  Thev  had  at  first  no  dis- 
cretionarv  power,  and  were  strictlv  accountable  to  their 
master  for  the  use  made  of  the  finances  under  their  care. 
Under  Claudius,  however,  the  procurators  were  granted 
absolute  jurisdiction  within  their  own  financial  depart- 
ments. The  procurators  of  the  central  treasury  under 
the  Empire  were  usually  known  as  procuratores 
summarum. 

In  the  provinces  there  was  a  treasury  connected  with 
the  military  station  in  the  province  (fiscus  castrensis), 
which  was  controlled  by  a  procurator  castrensis,  who 
superintended  payments  to  the  soldiers  and  general 
military  expenses.  In  all  the  provinces  w^ere  to  be  found 
.agents  who  managed  the  imperial  estates  (procuratores 
patrimonii  or  patrimonii  privati).  A  periodical  census 
was,  under  the  Empire,  carried  out  in  the  various 
provinces,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  various  assess- 
ments on  which  the  taxes  were  based.  For  the  latter  a 
special  imperial  decree  was  issued,  and  under  it  the 
commissioner  made  an  estimate  with  the  assistance  of 
the  procurators.  A  schedule  of  returns  (forma  censualis) 
for  the  estimate  of  the  land-tax  has  been  preserved,  and 

1  Gibbon's   Decline    and    Fall   of   the    Roman    Empire    (ed.    Bury), 
Vol.  T,  p.  158. 
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showrs  the  care  taken  in  drawing  up  the  various  assess- 
ments.1 The  form  specifies  the  community  in  which  the 
farm  was  situated,  the  names  of  two  neighbours,  and 
the  nature  of  the  land  assessed.  It  appears  that  an 
oath  was  administered  to  the  land-owners,  which  bound 
them  to  disclose  the  true  state  of  their  property,  and 
any  attempt  at  deception  was  punished  as  a  capital 
crime.  The  returns  wrere  lodged  in  the  tabuhirium,  or 
bureau,  which  wras  attached  to  each  provincial  treasury, 
and  had  a  large  staff  of  assistants,  known  as  tabuhirii 
and  appro xi mi,  who  acted  as  bookkeepers  or  scribes. 

Some  change  in  the  financial  administration  became 
necessary  when  Diocletian,  in  292  A.D.,  divided  the 
Empire  into  a  number  of  dioceses,  each  of  which  con- 
sisted of  a  group  of  adjacent  provinces.  The  governor 
of  a  province  was  thus  under  the  control  of  the  governor 
of  the  diocese  to  which  his  province  belonged;  and  the 
governor  of  the  diocese  was  under  the  control  of  a 
praetorian  prefect,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  a 
certain  number  of  dioceses.  The  number  of  praetorian 
prefects  varied  from  time  to  time,  but  in  395  A.D.  (when 
the  Empire  was  divided  into  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Empires),  it  was  definitely  fixed  at  four.  Each  of  the 
praetorian  prefects  had  an  exchequer  of  his  own 
(praefectoria  area),  and  all  revenues  passed  through  him 
to  the  imperial  coffers.  A  portion  of  these  revenues 
was,  in  fact,  retained  by  the  prefects  to  pav  the  armv. 

The  administrative  system,  founded  by  Diocletian, 
was  followed  and  perfected  by  Constantine  and  his 
successors,  and  lasted  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire  in  476  A.D.  There  were  now  two  Imperial 

l  Essay  on  Western  Civilisation  (Cunningham),  Vol.  I,  p.  174. 
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ministers  of  finance,  the  Count  of  the  Sacred  Bounties 
(conies  sacrarum  largitionum)  and  the  Count  of  the 
Private  Estates  (comes  rerum  privatarum).1  The  Count 
of  the  Sacred  Bounties  was  the  Lord  Treasurer,  or 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  the  public  treasury 
and  the  Imperial  fiscus  had  become  merged  into  one. 
He  was  responsible  for  the  general  financial  administra- 
tion of  the  empire,  which  employed  several  hundred 
persons.  The  comes  sacrarum  largitiorum  was  in 
constant  correspondence  with  the  provincial  receivers, 
of  whom  there  wrere  no  less  than  twenty-nine.  His 
jurisdiction  extended  over  the  mines,  over  the  mints, 
and  over  the  public  treasuries  of  the  more  important 
cities.  He  also  regulated  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
empire,  and  had  control  over  all  the  linen  and  woollen 
manufactures.2 

The  comes  rerum  privatarum  administered  the  private 
property  of  the  Emperor,  which  was  at  this  time  very 
extensive,  being  largely  derived  from  confiscations  and 
forfeitures. 

The  various  state  officials  each  had  a  large  staff  of 
assistants  under  them.  These  assistants  were  divided 
into  two  distinct  grades — the  palatini,  or  servants  of  the 
higher  bureau,  and  the  cohortalini,  which  was  the  term 
applied  to  the  staffs  of  the  provincial  governors.  In  the 
office  of  each  praetorian  prefect  there  were  three  chiefs — 
the  princeps,  who  seems  to  have  acted  as  a  kind  of  auditor 
to  supervise  the  provincial  officers,  the  cornicularius  and 
the  adjutor,  who  performed  general  duties ;  in  the  second 

1  History  of  the  Later  Roman  Em-pire  (Bury),  Vol.  I,  p.  44. 

2  Gibbon's    Decline    and    Fall   of    the    Roman    Empire    (ed.    Bury), 
Vol.  II,  p.  186. 
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grade  came  the  abactis,  who  was  the  head  of  the  civil 
department;  the  commentariensis,  who  presided  over 
the  criminal  jurisdiction;  and  the  numerarius,  who  was 
the  chief  accountant.1  The  duties  of  the  numerarius 
consisted  in  keeping  a  record  of  all  orders  on  which 
payments  were  made,  of  the  condition  and  position  of 
all  who  had  to  pay  taxes,  and  a  register  of  all  lettings 
and  sales.2 

The  general  tribute  of  the  provinces  was  fixed  by 
what  w^ere  known  as  indictiones,  that  is,  solemn  edicts 
drawn  up  by  the  Emperor,  stating  the  amount  to  be 
levied  from  each  place.  Each  of  the  praetorian  prefects 
was  responsible  for  the  amount  ordered  by  the  Emperor 
to  be  collected  from  his  particular  district,  the  local 
collectors,  or  exactores,  being  responsible  for  the  raising 
of  the  requisite  contributions. 

The  assessment  and  apportionment  of  the  taxes  were 
based  on  the  census  or  survey,  which  wre  have  described 
above.  The  periodical  survey  for  the  assessment  of 
taxes  seems  to  have  been  adopted  from  the  early  days 
of  the  Empire,  and  only  the  details  appear  to  have  been 
subsequently  changed. 


1  History  of  the  Later  Roman  Empire  (Bury),  Vol.  I,  p.  46. 

2  Essai  sur  les  Finances  Chez  les  Romains  (Humbert),  Vol.  II,  p  121. 
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ACCOUNTING  IN  THE  DARK  AGES. 

'THE  Middle  Ages  cover  roughly  a  period  of  a 
thousand  years,  extending  from  the  Fall  of  the  Western 
Empire  in  476  A.D.  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks  in  1453  A.D.  Of  this  period  the  first  half  is 
generally  known  as  the  "  Dark  Ages."  During  the 
five  centuries  which  followed  the  Fall  of  the  Western 
Empire,  civilisation  was  at  a  standstill,  and  the  light  of 
learning  and  culture  seemed  to  be  utterly  extinguished.! 
'Europe  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  A.D.  was  overrun 
by  hordes  of  barbarians,  who  had  swept  down  from  the 
north.  The  mighty  Roman  Empire  of  the  West  fell 
before  the  repeated  attacks  of  these  northern  invaders, 
and  was  parcelled  out  among  the  conquerors.  The 
Vandals  invaded  Spain ;  the  Ostrogoths,  under  their 
king  Theodoric,  took  Italy ;  while  the  Franks  seized 
,  upon  the  greater  part  of  Gaul.  Europe  was  thus  in  a 
state  of  disruption  and  disintegration ;  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  freebooters,  who  were  bent  on  conquest,  and 
Beared  naught  for  learning  or  for  knowledge]  Some 
writers  object  to  the  use  of  the  term  "  Dark  Ages  "  as 
applied  to  the  five  centuries  which  followed  the  down- 
fall of  the  Western  Empire.  They  contend  that  it  is  a 
false  and  unjust  description  of  that  time,  which  was  a 
period  during  which  the  modern  nations  of  Europe 
commenced  to  emerge  into  the  light,  and  when  the 
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ground  was  being  sown  with  the  seeds  which  ultimately 
blossomed  into  the  glories  of  the  Renaissance.  They 
maintain  that  it  was  a  time  of  preparation  and  develop- 
ment— not  of  intellectual  stagnation.  However  that 
may  be,  the  fact  remains  that,  although  the  Dark  Ages 
may  have  been  a  time  of  evolution  and  development, 
and  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  subsequent  awaken- 
ing of  humanity,  they  were  nevertheless  actually  a 
period  of  the  grossest  ignorance. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  age  we  are  discussing 
abundantly  bears  out  our  theory  that  accountancy  pro- 
gressed side  by  side  with  civilisation.  IJDuring  the  Dark 
Ages  civilisation  was  temporarily  at  a  standstill,  and 
we  shall  therefore  not  expect  to  find  any  visible  or 
appreciable  progress  in  methods  of  accounting  during 
that  periodj  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  student  of  the  history 
of  accountancy  is  concerned,  the  centuries  which  lie 
between  500  A.D.  and  1000  A.D.  are  singularly  barren  and 
uninteresting,  and  there  is  very  little  of  importance  to 
record  from  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire  until  after 
the  Norman  Conquest  of  England,  when  the  English 
Exchequer,  with  its  elaborate  system  of  finance  and  its 
famous  Pipe-Rolls,  first  comes  into  notice. 

Although  Rome's  Western  Empire  crumbled  to 
pieces  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Eastern 
Empire  continued  to  exist  until  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  its  capital,  Constantinople,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks. 

The     financial    administration     of     Diocletian     and 
Constantine,    which    we    described    in    the    preceding 
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chapter,  continued  practically  unaltered  till  the  sixth 
centurv,  when  Justinian  made  some  important  changes 
in  regard  to  the  government  of  the  provinces.  The  main 
features  of  the  administration  under  Constantine  had 
been,  firstly,  the  separation  of  the  civil  from  the  military 
jurisdiction,  and  secondly,  the  hierarchical  or  ladder- 
like  principle  by  which  not  only  the  praetorian  prefect 
intervened  between  the  Emperor  and  the  provincial 
governors,  but  vicarii,  or  diocesan  presidents,  inter- 
vened between  the  provincial  governors  and  the 
praetorian  prefect.1  Under  the  system  of  Justinian,  by 
which  the  provinces  were  divided  up  into  Ihemes,  totally 
different  principles  were  introduced.  The  civil  and 
militarv  administrations  w7ere  united  in  the  hands  of  one 
governor,  who  was  no  longer  under  the  control  of  a 
prefect,  but  independent,  and  subject  only  to  the 
Emperor.  Indeed,  the  tendency  of  imperial  adminis- 
tration from  the  sixth  century  onwards  was  to  substitute 
the  principle  of  co-ordination  for  that  of  subordination, 
and  to  multiply  independent  offices,  instead  of  placing 
enormous  powers  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  officials.2 

The  svstem  introduced  bv  Justinian  must  have  neces- 

*  .       */ 

sitated  some  modifications  in  the  administrative  offices. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  trace  those  changes  step  by  step, 
but  by  the  ninth  century  it  is  clear  that  the  whole 
method  of  government  had  been  transformed.  With 
regard  to  finance,  we  note  an  entirely  new  system.  Not 
only  do  we  find  that  the  comes  sacrarum  largitionum 
and  the  comes  rerum  privatarum  have  disappeared,  bur 

1  Jlistory  of  ttfe  Later  Roman  Em-pi  re  (Bury),  Vol.  II,  p.  25. 

2  Imperial   Administrative    System    in    the    Ninth    Century    (Bury), 
p.  20. 
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also  with  them  the  treasuries  over  which  they  presided. 
The  main  Imperial  Exchequer  is  in  the  ninth  century 
the  Sakellion  (which  means  purse),  under  the  control  of 
a  Chartularius.  The  Chartularii  were  at  first  merely 
clerks  in  the  different  bureaux  (scrinia),  and  their 
original  function,  from  which  they  derived  their  name, 
was  probably  to  keep  and  register  chartae,  i.e.,  receipts 
and  documents  connected  with  the  business  of  the 
scrinium  to  which  they  were  attached.  They  subse- 
quently, however,  rose  to  a  position  of  great  importance. 
It  appears  that  at  first  the  sakellion  was  presided  over 
by  a  Sakellarios  (i.e.,  keeper  of  the  purse),  but  in  the 
ninth  century  his  place  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  the 
Chartularius.  The  Sakellarios,  however,  did  not  dis- 
appear, but  was  exalted  to  a  new  and  even  more 
important  position.  Although  he  had  no  special  bureau 
or  staff  of  his  own,  we  find  that  he  exercised  a  general 
control  over  all  the  financial  departments,  and  was 
superior  to  all  other  financial  officials.  By  means  of 
written  reports  of  his  notary,  the  Sakellarios  was  able 
to  supervise  what  was  done  in  each  bureau.  "  There 
"  was  in  the  ninth  century  a  general  and  methodical 
"  control  exercised  over  all  the  offices  which  dealt  with 
'  finance  or  administered  the  sources  of  revenue,  and 
"  this  control,  which  was  not  only  a  check  on  malversa- 
'  tion,  but  helped  to  mitigate  the  disadvantage  of  not 
'  having  a  single  central  exchequer,  was  an  innovation 
,  "and  improvement  on  the  Constantinian  svstem."1 

The   place   of  the   comes   sacrarum    largitionum   was 
taken  by  the  Logothetes  of  the  Genikon.     Logothetes  is 


1  Imperial    Administrative    System    in    the    Ninth    Century    (Bury), 
p.  82. 
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the  word  which  was  in  early  times  used  to  render 
ralioualis  (accountant),  and  under  the  Constantinian 
system  the  rationales  were  all  financial  subordinates  of 
the  great  financial  ministers.  Later  on,  however, 
logothetes  came  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  "  controller." 
The  Genikon  (or  treasury)  corresponded  to  the  old 
treasury  of  the  sacrae  largitiones,  but  its  main  business 
in  the  ninth  century  consisted  in  surveying  and  collect- 
ing the  taxation  of  the  empire.  There  was  a  large 
number  of  minor  officials  attached  to  the  Genikon,  e.g., 
the  provincial  tax  collectors,  the  officers  who  collected 
duties  and  customs  throughout  the  empire,  and  the 
officials  who  controlled  maritime  commerce. 

We  also  find  in  the  ninth  century  a  logothetes  of  the 
military  chest,  who  was  responsible  for  the  pay  of  the 
army.  There  also  appears  to  have  been  created  a 
separate  ministry  (eidikon),  which  managed  and  con- 
trolled the  various  public  factories  of  the  empire. 

Passing  from    the  government  of  the  Eastern  Empire 


in  the  ninth  century,  we  turn  to  the  administration  of 
the  finances  of  the  Church,  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  period  with  which  we  are 
dealing.  From  the  time  when,  in  445  A.D.,  Valentinian 
III  had  acknowledged  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  Primate, 
the  powrer  of  the  Roman  Church  had  grown  con- 
tinuously. In  the  time  of  Gregory  I  (i.e.,  in 
the  sixth  century)  the  ecclesiastical  property  and 
revenues  were  enormous.  The  domains  of  the  Roman 
Church  were  scattered  over  various  countries — in  Sicily 
and  Campania,  over  the  whole  of  Southern  Italy,  in 
Dalmatia,  Illyria,  Gaul,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Liguria, 
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and  the  Cottian  Alps.1  In  addition  to  this  landed  pro- 
perty, large  annual  payments  were  received  regularly 
from  various  monasteries  which  had  placed  themselves 
under  the  control  of  the  Holy  See.  Large  sums  were 
also  obtained  as  fees  in  connection  with  legal  proceed- 
ings in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  or  levied  as  taxation 
in  various  forms.2 

The  Church  lands  were  administered  by  deacons  and 
sub-deacons  (rec tores  patrimonii),  sent  out  by  the 
Pontiff,3  just  as  the  Emperor  sent  out  governors  to  the 
provinces.  The  rec  tores  pat  rim  on  li  appear  to  have 
united  the  attributes  of  spiritual  with  those  of  temporal 
overseers.  The  accounts  of  these  officials  were  closely 
scrutinised,  for  Gregory  determined  that  "  the  treasury 
"  of  the  Church  should  not  be  defiled  by  questionable 
'  gains."4 

The  lands  of  the  Church  were  cultivated  by  coloni, 
men  bound  to  the  soil,  who  had  to  pay  a  tax  either  in 
monev  or  in  kind.  This  tax  was  known  as  pensio,  and 
was  collected  by  conductores,  who  seem  to  have  been 
farmers  of  revenue,  like  the  old  publicani.  The 
conductores  do  not  appear  to  have  been  over-scrupulous 
in  their  methods  of  collection,  although  flagrant 
attempts  at  extortion  were  vigorously  suppressed  by 
Gregory.  We  learn  that  a  register  was  kept  for  each 

1  History  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages  (Gregorovius),  Vol.  II,  p.  57. 

2  Essay  on  Western  Civilisation  (Cunningham),  Vol.  II,  p.  84. 

3  This  was  the  title  by  which  the  head  of  the  Roman   Church   (at 
first  called  the   Bishop  of  Rome)   had  come  to  be  known  by  the  6th 
century.     The   title   of    Pope    did   not   come    into   use   until   the    nth 
century,  when,  by  a  decree  of  Gregory  VII,  it  was  made  the  official 
designation  of  the  chief  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

4  History  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages  (Gregorovius),  Vol.  II,  p.  57. 
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colonus,  called  LibeUus  securitatis,  stating  the  price 
paid  for  the  land.  To  this  register  the  colonus  could 
always  appeal  in  case  of  attempted  oppression.1 

The  central  Papal  treasury  at  Rome  (the  camera,  as 
it  was  called)  was  elaborately  organised.  The  arcarius, 
or  treasurer,  was  the  chief  official,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  Minister  of  Finance.  After  him  came  the 
Sarcellarius,  or  Paymaster-General,  who  defrayed  from 
the  public  treasury  the  pay  of  the  troops,  the  alms  to 
the  poor,  and  donations  (presbyteria)  to  the  clergy.  The 
financial  authorities  appear  to  have  made  encroachments 
on  the  administration  of  the  civic  property,  for  we  find 
that  at  one  time  the  taxes  of  the  gates  and  bridges  were 
under  the  management  of  the  arcarius,  and  claimed  by 
the  Papal  treasury.2 

The  Papal  Camera  had  accredited  agents,  known  as 
depositarii,  stationed  in  various  places,  for  the  purpose 
of  forwarding  to  Rome  the  proceeds  of  the  various 
revenues  after  they  had  been  gathered  in  by  the 
collectores.  In  some  cases  the  collection  was  carried 
out  by  Italian  merchants,  who  came  to  be  known  as  the 
"  Pope's  merchants."  Indeed,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Papal  fiscal  requirements  were  the  principal 
cause  of  the  development  of  foreign  banking.5 

The  Arabians,  who  passed  over  into  Europe  from  the 
East,  carried  on  a  vast  commerce,  and  made  numerous 
discoveries  in  science  and  mathematics.  Their  great 
leader,  Mahommed  (who  lived  from  569-632  A.D.),  is 

1  History  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages  (Gregorovius),  Vol.  II,  p.  58. 

2  Ibid,  Vol.  II,  p.  444. 

3  Essay  on  Western  Civilisation  (Cunningham),  Vol.  II,  p.  86. 
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said  to  have  been  well  versed  in  business  affairs.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  merchant,  and  acted  as  the  commercial 
agent  of  the  wealthy  widow  whom  he  afterwards 
married.  His  writings  contain  many  valuable  directions 
for  the  conduct  of  business  life.  The  instructions 
comprised  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Koran  are  so 
interesting,  written  as  they  were  some  thirteen  hundred 
years  ago,  that  we  quote  them  here.  The  great  law- 
giver of  the  Arabians  thus  exhorts  his  people  :  — 

"  O  true  believers,  when  ye  bind  yourselves  one  to 
the  other  in  a  debt  for  a  certain  time,  write  it  down ; 
and  let  a  writer  write  between  you  according  to 
justice,  and  let  not  the  writer  refuse  writing  according 
to  what  God  hath  taught  him.  .  .  .  But  if  he  who 
oweth  the  debt  be  foolish,  or  weak,  or  be  not  able  to 
dictate  himself,  let  his  agent  dictate  according  to 
equity ;  and  call  to  witness  two  witnesses  of  your 
neighbouring  men.  .  .  .  And  the  witnesses  shall 
not  refuse,  whensoever  they  shall  be  called.  And 
disdain  not  to  write  it  down,  be  it  a  large  debt,  or  be 
it  a  small  one,  until  its  time  of  payment;  this  will  be 
more  just  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  more  right  for 
bearing  witness,  and  more  easy,  that  ye  may  not 
doubt.  But  if  it  be  a  present  bargain  which  ye 
transact  between  yourselves,  it  shall  be  no  crime  in 


you. 


if  ye  write  it  not  down."1 


Of  exceptional  interest  is  the  famous  Capitulare  de 
Villis2  issued  by  Charlemagne  in  812,  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  royal  domains.  Although  it 

1  The  Koran  (translated  by  George  Sale),  p.  31. 

2  Monumenta  Germaniae  Historica  :  Capitularia  Regnm  Francorum, 
Vol.  I,  p.  82. 
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provides  for  a  complete  survey  of  the  royal  territories, 
'  the  capitulare  de  villis  was  not  propounded  as  a  mere 
11  fiscal  measure  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  royal 
"  revenue;  it  aimed  at  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
"  economic  organisation  of  society  as  a  whole."1 
Stringent  regulations  are  laid  down  in  the  Capitulare  de 
Villis  with  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  indices  (or  bailiffs), 
who  had  to  overlook  the  minor  officials,  and  see  that 
the  King's  estates  were  cultivated  to  the  best  advantage 
and  the  produce  properly  utilised.  The  sixty-second 
chapter  gives  instructions  for  the  annual  survey  of  the 
villae,  or  royal  estates,  and  defines  exactly  the  informa- 
tion which  is  to  be  given  in  regard  to  each  villa.  This 
information  had  to  include  a  statement  of  the  labour 
available  and  the  services  to  be  performed  by  each  man, 
as  well  as  an  inventory  of  all  the  live  stock,  &c.  There 
has  been  preserved  a  'formula,"  probably  connected 
with  the  Capitulare  de  Villis,  in  which  all  these  details 
are  carefully  set  out.2  Chapter  55  of  the  Capitulare 
directs  the  indices  to  keep  proper  accounts,  with  separate 
books  for  income  and  expenditure ;  the  balance  had  to  be 
made  up  and  notified  to  the  King.  Unfortunately,  no 
specimen  of  these  accounts  has  come  down  to  us. 

The  Capitulare  de  Villis  possesses  an  additional 
interest  for  us,  as  presenting  striking  analogies  with 
later  procedure  in  England.  The  "  survey  "  ordained 
by  Charles  the  Great  may  be  well  compared  with  the 
Inquisitions  ordered  by  William  the  Conqueror  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  compilation  of  the  Domesday  Book 

1  Essay  on  Western  Civilisation  (Cunningham),  Vol.  II,  p.  51. 

2  Formula  Book  (Hall),  Part  II,  p.  6. 
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(see  p.  77);  the  "  formula  "  containing  the  list  of  stock, 
&c.,  to  be  given  in  connection  with  each  royal  villa, 
bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  "  extenta  "  and 
'  inventory  "  of  an  English  manor  of  the  i3th  century 
(see  p.  83) ;  while  the  accounts  of  the  indices  would,  if 
any  survived,  probably  be  found  to  have  been  kept 
on  very  much  the  same  lines  as  those  of  the  bailiff  of 
a  medieval  manor  in  England. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


THE  ENGLISH  EXCHEQUER. 

THE  first  attempt  in  England  at  what  may  be 
described  as  scientific  accounting  is  to  be  found  in 
connection  with  the  Royal  Treasury,  or  Exchequer. 
Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  origin  and  early 
history  of  what  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  depart- 
ments of  state  in  this  countrv.  The  subject  is  one  of 
great  difficulty  and  has  given  rise  to  much  speculation 
and  surmise,  owing  to  the  lack  of  any  contemporary 
account  or  of  any  series  of  records  relating  to  the 
Exchequer  before  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  At  the  latter 
period  we  find  the  Exchequer  permanently  established 
as  the  State  Revenue  Department,  and  we  are  in 
possession  of  two  sources  of  information  which  enable 
us  to  speak  with  some  certainty  as  to  its  organisation 
and  administration  at  the  time  of  the  first  Plantaganet. 
The  first  is  the  celebrated  "  Diatogus  de  Scaccario," 
written  by  Richard  Fitz-Nigel,  Bishop  of  London  and 
Treasurer  of  Henry  II,  and  published  about  the  year 
1177.  Our  second  source  of  knowledge  consists  of  the 
famous  "  Pipe  Rolls  "  kept  by  the  Treasurer  and  other 
officials,  and  which  we  possess  in  practically  complete 
form  from  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
To  reconstruct  the  history  of  the  Exchequer  prior  to  that 
period  is,  with  the  scanty  materials  at  hand,  a  task  of 
great  difficulty,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  The  Saxon  kings  possessed  Crown  lands, 
and  various  taxes  (notably  the  Danegeld)  were  levied 
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bv  them  at  different  times,  which  certainly  must  have 

»•  -1  _____^^^ 

been  accounted  for.  There  are,  however,  no  distinct 
traces  of  any  accounting  department  at  this  period. 
Probably  the  taxes  were  collected  by  the  sheriffs  arrd 
other  reeves,  the  state-treasure,  or  "  hord,"  being  stored 
in  the  king's  palace  under  the  charge  of  a  gerefa  or 
hordere.  We  find  a  reference  to  the  latter  in  the  laws 
of  Athelstan,  and  we  may  surmise  that  such  official  had 
control  and  management  of  the  royal  revenues.1  Under 
the  Conqueror  and  William  Rufus  we  first  hear  of  a 
fiscus  or  thesaurus  (treasury).  Although  we  have  no 
definite  knowledge  of  the  organisation  or  working  of 
this  treasury,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  it  was  mainly 
concerned  with  the  collection  of  the  King's  revenues. 
It  is  possible  that  it  was  the  direct  outcome  of  the 
Domesday  Book,  compiled  by  order  of  William  I, 
showing  the  extent  of  the  Crown  lands  and  the  various 
tributes  and  dues  owing  to  the  sovereign  (see  p.  77). 
The  labour  of  compiling  this  record  of  the  survey  of 
England  would  have  been  in  vain  had  not  William 
taken  steps  to  ensure  that  all  sums  due  to  the  king 
found  their  way  into  his  treasury,  and  probably  the 
thesaurus  was  established  about  this  time  for  that  very 
purpose.  It  is  not  necessary  to  deal  here  with  the 
vexed  question  as  to  the  model  upon  w^hich  the  royal 
treasury,  or  accounting  department,  of  the  Norman 
kings  was  based.  One  point,  however,  cannot  be  too 
carefully  borne  in  mind,  namely,  that,  in  its  early 
stages,  the  revenue  department  in  England  had  no 
separate  existence.  Right  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
II  the  royal  treasury — whether  it  be  the  thesaurus  of  the 

1  Constitutional  History  of  England   (Stubbs),  Vol.   I,  p.   408. 
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Norman  kings,  or  the  Exchequer,  as  it  came  to  be 
designated  from  the  time  of  Henry  I — was  merely  the 
King's  Council,  or  curia  regis,  in  its  fiscal  aspect, 
exercising  financial  functions.  The  curia  regis  was  the 
administrative  council  of  the  sovereign,  and  as  such 
discharged  judicial  as  well  as  financial  duties.  In  course 
of.  time  these  two  distinct  functions  became  separated ; 
but  the  process  of  separation  was  one  of  slow  growth. 
During  the  period  of  the  first  Norman  kings  there  was 
•no  separate  revenue  department,  and  the  use  of  the  word 
"  thesaurus  '  must  be  taken  as  indicating  merely  a 
treasure-house  or  place  for  hoarding  the  royal  wealth, 
rather  than  a  "  treasury  "  as  a  distinct  department  of 
state.  This  point  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon, 
as  writers  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  the  treasury, 
or  exchequer,  before  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  as  though 
it  already  existed  as  a  separate  establishment.  This  is 
quite  inaccurate  and  misleading,  and  adds  greatly  to  the 
inherent  difficulties  of  the  subject.  Once,  however,  the 
fact  above  emphasised  is  firmly  grasped,  many  points 
which  at  first  sight  appear  very  puzzling  are  cleared  up. 
Thus  the  curious  constant  shifting  of  the  locale  of  the 
Treasury,  or  Exchequer,  is  easily  explained  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  curia  regis  followed  the  king, 
whose  presence  at  his  Council  was  at  first  considered 
essential.  When  the  sovereign  was  in  London,  the 
curia  regis  met  at  Westminster;  when  he  migrated  to 
Winchester  or  other  places  his  Court  followed  him 
there  ;  and  when  we  find  confusing  references  to  sessions 
of  the  Exchequer  taking  place  at  Westminster, 
Winchester,  and  other  provincial  towns  all  about  the 
same  time,  this  probably  simply  means  that  the  king 
happened  to  be  in  those  places  and  held  a  meeting  of  his 
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Council  (the  curia  regis)  for  the  transaction  of  financial 
business.  Again,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
Exchequer  was,  in  the  early  stages  of  its  existence, 
merely  the  curia  regis  exercising  fiscal  functions,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  the  same  officers  presiding  over 
the  Exchequer  and  acting  as  members  of  the  King's 
Council.  In  fact,  the  two  sets  of  officials  are  really 
indistinguishable,  and  the  great  men  who  sat  in  the 
Exchequer  are  at  first  called  indiscriminately  justitiarii 
(justices)  or  barones  scaccarii  (i.e.,  barons  of  the' 
exchequer). 

In  the  time  of  Henry  I  we  see  the  first  faint  signs  of 
the  severance  of  the  revenue  department  from  the  curia 
regis.  Various  innovations  were  introduced  by  the 
great  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Roger  le  Poer,  and,  as 
already  mentioned,  we  find  about  this  period  the  term 
'  exchequer  "  beginning  to  be  used.  There  is  extant  a 
Pipe  Roll  of  the  thirty-first  year  of  Henry  I  (1130-1131), 
which  makes  it  look  as  though  at  this  date  the  revenue 
department  had  some  sort  of  separate  organisation.  By 
the  time  of  Henry  II  the  cleavage  was  complete,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I  the  Exchequer  became  a  separate 
court  with  a  distinct  staff  of  officials,  and  was  now 
permanently  located  at  Westminster. 

The  name  "  exchequer  "  is  derived  from  the  chequered 
table,  resembling  a  chess  board,  over  which  the  business 
of  the  Court  was  transacted.1  There  were  two  divisions 
of  the  Exchequer,  one  known  as  the  Upper  Exchequer, 
or  Exchequer  of  Account,  the  other  being  the  Lower 

1  We  may  compare,  on  this  point,  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  which 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  pattern  of  ornamentation. 
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Exchequer,  or  Exchequer  of  Receipt.  The  Upper 
Exchequer  exercised  a  general  control  over  the  collection 
and  expenditure  of  the  royal  revenues.  It  audited  the 
accounts  of  the  Exchequer  of  Receipt,  and  also  sat  as  a 
Court  of  Law  to  decide  fiscal  questions.  From  this 
power  of  determining  financial  disputes  between  the 
king  and  his  subjects,  the  Upper  Exchequer  gradually 
obtained  a  wide  equitable  jurisdiction.  This  was 
brought  about  by  a  legal  fiction.  If  A.  owed  a  debt  to 
B.,  B.  alleged  that,  owing  to  A.'s  non-payment,  he  was 
unable  to  pay  the  Crown  what  was  due  to  it,  and  so  was 
allowed  to  bring  his  suit  before  the  Exchequer.  The 
result  was  that  after  a  time  the  judicial  functions  of  the 
Upper  Exchequer  became  distinct,  and  passed  to  a 
separate  body  known  as  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 

The  Exchequer  of  Receipt,  or  Lower  Exchequer, 
dealt  with  the  receipt  and  issue  of  public  money.  It 
was  presided  over  by  the  Justiciar.  Next  to  the  Justiciar 
came  the  Chancellor,  who  represented  the  king's  equit- 
able jurisdiction.  The  most  important  official,  however, 
was  the  Treasurer,1  who  was  responsible  for  the  compo-' 
sition  of  the  Pipe  Roll,  containing,  as  we  shall  see,  a 
detailed  account  of  all  moneys  due  to  the  Exchequer. 
In  addition  to  these  three  great  officials  (the  Justiciar, 
the  Chancellor,  and  the  Treasurer),  the  two  Chamber- 
lains played  an  important  part  in  the  working  of  the 
Lower  Exchequer,  as  it  was  their  duty  to  look  after  the 
striking  of  the  famous  Tallies,  and  also  (in  conjunction 
with  the  Treasurer's  Clerk)  to  record  all  moneys  received 
and  paid  out  at  the  Exchequer.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 


i  When    the    office'  of    Justiciar    disappeared    during    the    reign    of 
Henry  III,  the  Treasurer  presided  over  the  Exchequer. 
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VII  four  new  officers,  called  ''  Tellers,"  were  appointed, 
who  were  responsible  for  the  payment-out  of  all  public 
moneys  from  the  Exchequer,  and  also  for  the  keeping  of 
a  record  of  such  issues.1  The  office  of  Usher  of  the 
Exchequer  was  one  of  considerable  importance  and 
profit.  Other  officials  of  the  Exchequer  of  Receipt  were 
the  Constable,  who  paid  out  stipends  to  royal  officers 
and  other  claimants,  and  the  Marshal,  who  took  the 
oaths  of  those  appearing  before  the  Court,  and  also  had 
charge  of  offenders  committed  for  contempt  of  court. 
There  were  also  "  cutters  of  tallies  "  and  "  masters  of 
assays,"  attached  to  the  lower  Exchequer,  who,  as  their 
names  imply,  played  an  important  part  in  seeing  that 
the  king's  dues  were  properly  and  fully  accounted  for. 

A  great  part  of  our  knowledge  of  the  working  and 
administration  of  the  English  Exchequer  is  obtained 
from  the  famous  Pipe  Rolls.  These  invaluable  records 
probably  derived  their  name  from  their  resemblance  to 
sections  of  a  tubular  drain  or  pipe ;  although  it  has  been 
suggested  that  this  curious  designation  arose  from  a 
comparison  of  the  treasury  to  a  reservoir,  into  which  the 
various  branches  of  revenue  flow  through  one  main 
artery  or  pipe.2  These  Pipe  Rolls  constituted  the  official 
register  of  all  debts  due  to  the  Crown  and  answerable  at 
the  Exchequer,  and  were  compiled  annually,  being  no 
doubt  largelv  based  upon  the  Domesday  Book,  which 
showed  the  extent  of  the  royal  demesnes  and  the  various 
liabilities  of  tenants  to  the  king.  The  Pipe  Rolls  were 
kept  in  triplicate,  one  (known  as  the  Great  Roll,  or 

1  Law   and    Custom   of  the   Constitution    (Anson),    Part   II,   Vol.    II, 
p    140. 

2  Antiquities  of  the  Exchequer  (Hall),  p.   135. 
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Treasurer's  Roll)  being  compiled  by  the  Treasurer's 
clerk,  under  the  supervision  of  his  master,  a  second 
being  under  the  charge  of  the  Chancellor,  and  a  third 
drawn  up  by  a  special  representative  of  the  King.  These 
various  checks  made  mistakes  almost  impossible;  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that,  in  giving  decisions  upon 
fiscal  questions  in  dispute  as  between  the  king  and  his 
subjects,  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  had  often  to  rely 
upon  the  accuracy  of  the  Pipe  Rolls,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  immense  care  that  was  demanded  in  the 
compilation  of  these  records.  A  new  set  of  Rolls  was 
prepared  annually,  so  that  any  changes  in  the  extent 
of  the  Crown  lands  or  revenues  could  be  noted. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  Pipe  Roll,  the  Treasurer's 
scribe  was  made  an  allowance  of  five  shillings  a  year 
out  of  which  to  purchase  sheepskins  to  be  used  as  parch- 
ment for  the  purpose.  The  parchment  was  ruled  with 
lines,  and  on  the  top  line  was  entered  the  name  of  the 
shire  or  bailiwick  which  came  first  in  order  for  the 
purpose  of  accounting  for  its  dues  and  tributes.  On  the  I 
next  line  appeared  the  name  of  the  sheriff  who  rendered 
the  account  of  the  shire.  Then  followed  a  list  of  the 
various  amounts  due  and  of  which  an  account  had  to 
be  given.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  sheriff  is  regarded  as 
the  accounting  party,  and  was  responsible  to  his 
sovereign  for  the  payment  of  sums  due  from  the  shire 
over  which  he  presided ;  in  fact,  the  sheriff  was,  in  this 
respect,  a  sort  of  agent,  or  steward,  of  the  Crown.  The 
various  amounts  which  had  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
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sheriff    at    the 
follows  :  — 


Exchequer    may    be    summarised    as 


(1)  The  farm  (firm  a  or  ferm)  of  the  shire.     After  the 
compilation  of  Domesday  Book,  the  king's  claims  on 
the  land,  including  the  rent  of  land  and  also  dues  arising 
from  judicial  proceedings,  were  commuted  for  a  fixed 
sum,  which  \vas  regarded  as  a  sort  of  rent  or  composi- 
tion at  which  the  county  was  let  to  the  sheriff.     This 
sum  was  known  as  the  "  farm,"  the  latter  word  being 
a  shortened  form  of  feorm  fultum,  which  is  said  to  have 
signified  in  ancient  times  the  hospitality  exacted  by  the 
king  on  his  visits  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
which  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  payment  in  kind,  in  lieu 
of  rent  for  land  occupied.     The  farms  or  composition 
fees  were  entered  on  the  rotulus  exactorius,  or  exactory 
roll,  which  was  kept  at  the  Exchequer,  but  which  has 
unfortunately  been  lost. 

(2)  The  Danegeld  and  any  other  special  taxes. 

(3)  Proceeds  of  "  pleas  of  the  Crown,"  that  is,  fines, 
penalties,  &c. 

(4)  Feudal  dues,  such  as  aids,  reliefs,  &C.1 

All  these  were  entered  on  the  Pipe  Rolls,  and  after 
them  appeared  allowances  for  various  disbursements  for 
which,  by  custom,  the  sheriff  was  given  credit. 

The  Pipe  Rolls,  showing  the  state  of  the  account 
between  the  sheriff  and  his  sovereign,  formed,  as  it  were, 
the  Ledgers  of  the  Exchequer.  In  addition  to  them, 
there  w^ere  also  kept  day  books  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture, known  as  the  Issue  and  Receipt  Rolls.  The  former 

l  Constitutional  History  of  England  (Stubbs),  Vol.  I,  pp.  410-414 
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contained  details  of  amounts  paid  out,  and  the  latter, 
sums  received  into  the  Exchequer  from  day  to  day. 
The  Receipt  Roll  of  the  Exchequer  for  1185  is  the  only 
specimen  of  this  particular  class  of  records  which  has 
been  preserved.  It  appears  to  contain  a  statement  of 
all  amounts  received,  and  to  form  a  complete  list  of  all 
tallies  issued.  The  greater  part  of  the  receipts  are 
entered  in  the  corresponding  Pipe  Roll,  but  payments 
made  once  and  for  all  seem  to  have  been  entered  only 
in  the  Receipt  Roll.1  A  series  of  Issue  Rolls  has  been 

* 

preserved  extending  from  the  reign  of  Henry  III, 
and  apparently  continued  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  Subsequently  to  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  the  payments  appear  to  have  been  entered  in 
books  called  Issue  Books.2 

Two  officials  known  as  "  Remembrancers  "  kept  the 
Memoranda  Rolls.  These  were  not  records  of  accounts 
like  the  Pipe  Rolls  and  Rolls  of  Issue  and  Receipt,  but 
contained  notes  of  decisions  given  by  the  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer  on  any  knotty  points  that  arose. 

We  also  find  various  minor  records  kept  at  the 
Exchequer,  owing  to  the  growing  impossibility  of 
entering  details  of  all  the  various  items  of  receipt  and 
expenditure  in  the  Pipe  Rolls.  Thus  the  Exannual  Roll 
contained  a  list  of  bad  debts  and  also  of  "  dead  farms," 
which  at  first  had  been  recorded  indiscriminately  in  the 
Pipe  Rolls.  In  course  of  time  we  find  that  only  ordinary 
items  came  to  be  entered  in  the  latter,  the  details  of 
revenue  derived  from  extraordinary  sources,  such  as  the 

1  Re ce i-pt  Roll  of  the  Excheqtier,  1185  (ed.  Hall),  p.  iv. 

2  Issue  Roll  for   1370   (ed.    Devon),    p.    xv.     See   also  Issues  of  the 
Exchequer  (ed.  Devon). 
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Customs,  being  entered  on  supplementary  rolls,  known 
as  the  "  foreign  accounts,"  while  only  the  totals  of  these 
accounts  were  recorded  in  the  Pipe  Rolls.1 

Two  sessions  of  the  Exchequer  were  held  annually, 
namely,  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  summonses  being 
issued  to  the  sheriff  in  the  king's  name,  commanding 
him  to  appear  at  the  Exchequer  on  a  certain  day  to 
account  for  what  was  due  from  the  "  farm  "  of  his  county, 
and  debtors  to  the  Crown.  The  names  of  the  latter,  as 
copied  from  the  Great  Roll,  were  then  set  out.  It  may 
be  noted  that  it  was  the  sheriff's  duty,  in  the  event  of  a 
debtor  having  no  property  in  his  shire  to  answer  the 
debt,  to  communicate  with  the  sheriff  of  a  bailiwick  in 
which  the  debtor  happened  to  possess  goods,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  latter  being  fraudulently*  removed. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  sheriff  appeared  at  the 
Exchequer  and  approached  the  famous  table,  round 
which  w^ere  seated  the  various  officials.  This  table, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  Court,  was  covered  with 
a  dark  cloth,  divided  into  squares,  probably  marked  out 
with  chalk.  These  squares  formed  columns  or  spaces 
of  account,  within  each  of  which  a  sum  deposited  had  a 
certain  value,  the  column  furthest  to  the  right  being  for 
pence,  the  next  for  shillings,  and  the  next  for  pounds ; 
the  remaining  squares  representing  scores,  hundreds, 
and  thousands  of  pounds  respectively.2  It  wTas  on  this 
table  that  the  Exchequer  *  chess-game  '  was  played. 
As  the  various  items  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  sheriff 
were  read  out,  counters,  or  dummy-coins,  representing 

*  Antiquities  of  the  Exchequer  (Hall),  p.  169. 

2  This  method  of  indicating  numbers  is  probably  only  an  imitation  of 
the  old  abacus  (see  p.  xxiv). 
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the  various  amounts,  were  placed  in  the  proper  spaces. 
Below  these  were  arranged  the  various  credits  of  the 
accounting  party,  and  the  latter  being  subtracted  from 
the  former  showed  the  amount  due  to  the  Exchequer. 
At  the  Easter  session  it  appears  that  actual  payment  was 
not  immediately  required  from  the  sheriff,  and  he  was 
given  a  tally  showing  the  amount  due.  The  tally  was 
a  narrow  shaft  of  hard  wood,  on  which  were  cut  notches 
representing  the  amounts  due,  the  notches  standing  for 
figures  of  greatest  value  being  cut  at  the  thickest  end  of 
the  shaft,  which  tapered  at  one  end.  A  counterpart  tally 
was  also  cut  and  kept  at  the  Exchequer,  and  when  the 
sheriff  appeared  at  Michaelmas  to  render  his  final 
account  for  the  year,  he  had  to  produce  the  tally  handed 
to  him  at  the  previous  session,  this  being  carefully 
compared  with  the  other.  The  tally  was  obviously  an 
excellent  device  for  showing  at  a  glance  the  amount  due 
from  the  sheriff  to  the  Crown,  and  with  its  different 
notches  was  intelligible  to  the  meanest  intellect. 

In  the  Lower  Chamber  of  the  Exchequer  was  carried 
out  the  task  of  assaying  and  testing  the  various  moneys 
paid  in.  Owing  to  the  chaotic  condition  of  the  coinage 
it  was  necessary  to  test  the  coins  paid  in.  This  was 
sometimes  done  by  actually  melting  down  part  of  the 
money  tendered  (per  combustionem).  In  some  cases, 
however,  in  order  to  save  the  trouble  and  inconvenience 
of  melting  the  coins,  an  additional  sum  of  one-twentieth 
of  the  total  amount  was  accepted  to  cover  risks  from  this 
source,  and  this  supplementary  sum  was  known  as 
blanching-money,  the  "  farm  "  then  being  spoken  of  as 
"  dealbated  "  or  "  blanched."  This  only  applies  where 
payments  were  made  by  tale  (numero).  When  moneys 
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were  paid  in  by  weight,  the  coins  were  either  actually 
weighed,  and  any  deficiency  made  up  by  the  accounting 
part}'  (this  system  being  known  as  ad  pensum),  or  else 
a  supplement  of  sixpence  per  twenty  shillings  was  given 
to  cover  deficiencies  in  weight.  This  method  was  called 
payment  "  ad  scalam."1 

The  work  of  auditing  was  performed  in  the  Upper 
Chamber,  and  of  this  we  shall  treat  later  when  we  deal 
with  the  History  of  Auditing. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Exchequer  system 
which  we  have  described,  and  which  had  existed  from 
the  time  of  the  Norman  kings,  lasted,  writh  slight 
modifications,  right  down  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
Edmund  Burke  had,  in  1780,  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  spirited  attack  on  the  costly  Exchequer 
sinecures,  and  in  the  same  year  a  Commission  of  six 
persons  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  existing  mode 
*  of  receiving,  collecting,  issuing,  and  accounting  for 
public  money."  Fifteen  elaborate  reports  were  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Commission,  as  a 
result  of  which  an  Act  "  for  establishing  certain  regula- 
tions in  the  receipt  of  his  Majesty's  Exchequer  '  was 
passed  in  1783.  By  this  Act  the  offices  of  the  two 
Chamberlains,  Tally-cutter,  and  Usher  of  the  Exchequer 
were  to  be  abolished  after  the  death  of  the  existing 
possessors  and  those  entitled  after  them. 

In  1826  the  two  Chamberlains  appear  to  have  volun- 
tarily retired,  and  only  with  their  disappearance  did  the 
use  of  the  old  tallies  come  to  an  end,  the  last  being 
struck  on  October  roth  1826.  The  old  returned  tallies 

i  History  of  the  Exchequer  (Madox),  Vol.  I,  p.  274. 
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had  a  somewhat  romantic  history.  They  were  at  first 
stored  in  the  ancient  Star  Chamber.  When,  in  1834, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  use  this  room,  orders  were 
given  to  destroy  the  tallies.  The  latter  were  then  used 
as  fuel  for  the  stoves  which  warmed  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  but  overheated  the  flues,  causing  a  con- 
flagration in  which  the  Houses  were  burnt  down  ! 

In  1834  there  was  passed  an  "  Act  to  regulate  the 
"  Office  of  the  Receipt  of  His  Majesty's  Exchequer  at 
11  Westminster,"  which  abolished  the  whole  of  the  exist- 
ing Exchequer  practice,  and  established  in  its  place  a 
new  Department,  under  an  official  known  as  the 
Comptroller-General.  The  Act  also  provided  that  all 
moneys  hitherto  payable  into  the  Exchequer  were  to  be 
paid  into  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  credit  of  the 
Exchequer. 

The  Exchequer  and  Audit  Act  of  1866  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  a  "  Comptroller  and  Auditor- 
General,"  who  should  combine  the  offices  of  Comp- 
troller-General of  the  Receipt  and  Issue  of  Her  Majesty's 
Exchequer  and  Auditor-General  of  Public  Accounts, 
and  who  is  to-day  the  mainspring  of  our  public  financial 
machinery. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


ACCOUNTING  IN  ENGLAND  FROM  THE  ELEVENTH  TO 
THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  period  which  lies  between  the  Norman  Conquest 
and  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  a  very  important 
one,  so  far  as  the  history  of  accounting  is  concerned, 
and  many  examples  of  accounts  of  various  kinds  are 
extant.  In  England  especially  this  period  witnessed  the 
growth  of  accounting  in  various  departments.  We  have 
already  dealt  with  the  history  of  the  Exchequer,  which, 
if  not  the  creation  of  the  Norman  kings,  \vas  no  doubt 
largely  developed  by  them.  The  various  Royal  Inquisi- 
tions or  Surveys  carried  out  under  William  I  and  his 
successors  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  evidence  of  the 
businesslike  methods  which  were  beginning  to  come 
into  vogue,  and  which  we  have  seen  reflected  in  the 
procedure  of  the  Exchequer.  The  first  example  of  an 
English  agrarian  survey  carried  out  by  command  of  the 
sovereign  was  the  Inquisition  which  took  place  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  compilation  of  the  Domesday  Book 
under  William  I.  The  system  of  surveys  was  not, 
however,  by  any  means  the  creation  of  the  Norman 
kings.  We  have  already  described  (see  p.  60)  the 
Capitular e  de  Villis  issued  by  Charles  the  Great  in  812 
in  reference  to  the  survey  of  the  royal  estate,  which 
probably  formed  the  model  for  similar  valuations  in 
England.  As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century  (901-8)  a  survey  of  the  Manor  of  Beddington 
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took  place.  The  return  has  been  preserved,  and  sets  out 
the  amount  of  land,  the  number  of  cattle,  and  the  size 
of  the  arable  Reids.1 

The  survey  ordered  by  \Yilliam  the  Conqueror,  and 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  famous  Domesday  Book, 
was  conducted  on  a  most  elaborate  and  comprehensive 
scale.  For  the  purpose  of  the  survey  each  county  was 
visited  by  a  group  of  royal  officers  (legali),  who  held  a 
public  inquiry,  and  took  the  sworn  testimonv  of  the 
sheriff,  barons,  and  freemen  in  each  hundred  in  regard 
to  the  various  points  on  which  information  w~as  required. 
The  primary  object  was  to  record  the  fiscal  rights  of  the 
king.  After  a  great  political  upheaval  such  as  the 
Norman  conquest,  followed,  as  it  was,  by  the  wholesale 
confiscation  of  estates,  it  was  necessary  for  the  sovereign 
to  know  exactly  who  claimed  to  be  the  owner  of  each 
particular  piece  of  land,  and  the  tax  which  had  to  be 
paid  in  respect  of  such  holding.  The  record  was  also 
intended  to  be  used  as  an  annual  valuation  list,  so  that 
William  might  know  the  financial  resources  of  his 
kingdom.  The  returns  for  the  Eastern  Counties,  known 
as  the  Inquisitio  Cantabrigiensis,  have  been  preserved 
practically  in  their  entirety,  and  those  for  a  great  part 
of  the  West  of  England  are  contained  in  the  Exon 
Domesday  (so-called  from  its  preservation  at  Exeter). 
The  monks  of  Ely  made  a  transcript  of  those  parts  of 
the  Cambridgeshire  Survey  which  referred  to  their  own 
lands.  This  transcript  is  known  as  the  Inquisitio  Eliensis, 
and  fortunately  embodies  the  original  articles  of  inquiry, 
setting  out  the  information  which  the  royal  Commis- 


Formula  Book  (Hall),  Part  II,  p.  7. 
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sioners  were  to  obtain.  They  had  first  to  note  the  name 
of  the  manor,  next  the  rateable  value  of  the  estate,  and 
how  it  was  stocked  with  plough-teams  and  labourers. 
They  also  had  to  state  the  amount  of  river-meadows, 
woodland,  pastures,  fisheries,  and  watermills.  The 
peasants  had  to  be  enumerated  in  their  several  classes, 
and  finally  the  annual  value  of  the  whole,  past  and 
present,  had  to  be  estimated.1 

The  activity  of  the  Crown  exhibited  in  the  Exchequer 
and  the  Royal  Inquisitions  was  not  slow  in  producing 
well-marked  results,  and  must  have  given  a  great 
impetus  to  the  keeping  of  proper  accounts  in  England. 
The  example  set  by  the  Exchequer  was  followed  in 
the  keeping  of  private  accounts,  and  the  accounts  of 
various  monasteries,  while  the  system  of  Royal  Surveys 
was  followed  in  regard  to  the  manors,  which  formed 
so  interesting  a  feature  of  medieval  England. 

From  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  Domesday  Book 
1086  we  have  numerous  examples  of  surveys  of  the 
lands  of  the  religious  houses,  which  appear  to  have  been 
modelled  upon  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  which  pre- 
ceded the  compilation  of  the  great  record.  Thus  in 
1125  a  survey  of  the  manors  of  the  Church  of  Peter- 
borough took  place,  the  return  for  which  is  extant.2 
Details  are  given  of  the  number  of  labourers,  of  their 
services,  of  the  land,  and  of  the  various  heads  of  cattle. 
In  1148  the  Liber  Winton,  showing  the  holdings  of  land 
in  Winchester,  was  drawn  up  by  Bishop  Henry;  while 

1  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce  (Cunningham),  Vol.  I, 
p.    162. 

2  Formula  Book  (Hall),  Part  II,  p.   10. 
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the  Boldon  Book  was  a  survey  of  the  rents  of  the  Church 
of  Durham,  made  by  Bishop  Hugh  in  1183.  Similar 
investigations  were  carried  out  by  Abbot  Samson  of  Bury 
about  1185;  and  surveys  have  survived  for  the  lands  of 
Burton,  Glastonbury,  and  Canterbury,  as  well  as  for 
those  of  St.  Paul's  in  London  and  St.  Mary's  at 
Worcester.1 

The  energy  of  "  The  English  Justinian,"  as  the  first 
Edward    has    been    called,    found   an    outlet    in    many 
directions.     It  was  no  doubt  his  passion  for  order  and 
system  which   led  him   in    1274  to  take  steps  for  the 
compilation    of    what    are    known    as    the    "  Hundred 
Rolls,"  which  were  a  record  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  royal  lands  and  rights  in  each  shire.     It  appears 
that  when  Edward  returned  to  England  after  an  absence 
abroad  he  found  that  many  of  the  Crown  lands  had 
been  appropriated.    He  accordingly  ordered  a  survey, 
which  was  conducted  in  much  the  same  way  as  that 
for  the  compilation   of   Domesday   Book,    in   order   to 
discover  any  cases  of  usurpation  of  jurisdiction  or  of 
other  royal  rights  and  possessions.     The   information 
which    the    Commissioners    had    to    obtain    comprised 
details  of  the  manors  held  by  the  King,  of  the  royal 
tenants-in-chief,    and   as   to   losses   by   subinfeudation. 
Inquiries  had  also  to  be  made  as  to  the  misdeeds  of  the 
royal  officers,  either  in  taking  bribes  and  compounding 
crimes,    or    in    fiscal   exactions.     The    Hundred    Rolls, 
although   they   only   exist   in   their   entirety   for   seven 
counties,   nevertheless  contain  a  great  mass  of  invalu- 
able information. 

1  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce  (Cunningham),  Vol.  I, 
P-   175- 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  documents  of  this  period 
which  have  come  down  to  us  is  the  "  Account  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Royal  Wardrobe  "  for  the  28th  year 
of  Edward  1  (1299-1300).  This  record  is  especially 
valuable,  not  only  as  a  specimen  of  accounting  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  also  as  constituting  further 
evidence  of  the  care  and  minuteness  insisted  upon  by  the 
rirst  Edward  in  the  keeping  of  the  royal  accounts.  The 
department  of  the  Wardrobe1  at  this  time  was  one  of  the 
royal  treasuries  for  the  receipt  of  Crown  revenues,  and  out 
of  it  payments  for  military  and  naval,  as  well  as  various 
civil  and  domestic,  expenses  were  made.  In  many 
cases,  sheriffs  and  debtors  of  the  Crown  paid  their  tines, 
rents,  and  taxes  into  the  hands  of  the  Keeper  of  the 
King's  Wardrobe.  It  was  under  the  control  of  an 
official  known  as  the  "Treasurer  of  the  King's  Ward- 
robe," of  whose  duties  an  interesting  account  is  given 
by  the  writer  of  4<  Fleta,"  a  treatise  on  the  common  law 
of  England  written  by  an  unknown  author2  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  From  this  description  we  learn  that 
the  Treasurer  had  to  keep  a  separate  roll  of  the  "  King's 
money,  jewels,  gifts,  and  private  receipts,"  and  transmit 
this  roll  annually  to  the  Exchequer.  He  also  had  to 
keep  a  second  roll  in  which  were  entered  the  daily 
expenses  (expensa  quotidiana).  The  account  of  the 
Wardrobe  for  1299-1300  contains  complete  entries  of  all 
amounts  received,  including  moneys  received  direct  by 

1  It  may  be  of   interest  to  note  that  the  site  of  the  Wardrobe  lay 
between  what  are  now  Queen  Victoria  Street  and  Carter  Lane,  and 
the    name    still    survives    in    "Wardrobe    Terrace"    and    "Wardrobe 
Place." 

2  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  was  written  by  a  prisoner  in  the 
Fleet  Prison,  which  may  have  given  its  name  to  the  work. 
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the  Keeper,  or  Treasurer,  of  the  Wardrobe,  as  well  as 
payments  made  through  the  Exchequer,  and  amounts 
received  from  various  branches  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Crown,  which  had  been  assigned  to  be  paid  at  the  Ward- 
robe. The  receipts  are  followed  by  the  daily  payments, 
arranged  under  twelve  heads,  such  as  alms,  oblations, 
necessaries  of  the  king's  household,  expenses  of  army 
and  garrisons,  gifts  to  messengers,  &c.  The  totals  are 
carried  out  to  a  separate  margin,  which  is  kept  distinct 
from  the  "  narrative  "  items.  The  account  is  corrected 
and  approved  by  the  comptroller  at  every  page,  but  the 
balance  is  not  struck.1  Similar  accounts  for  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  eighteenth  years  of  Edward  II  have  also 
been  preserved. 

s  We  find  the  accuracy  and  care  of  the  records  of  the 
royal  treasuries  reflected  in  the  very  complete  system  of 
keeping  accounts  which  prevailed  in  the  manors  about 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  manorial  documents  fall 
into  three  distinct  groups  :— 

(1)  Account  Rolls,  or,  as  they  are  called,  compoti,  of 

the  bailiff,  reeve,  and  other  officials. 

(2)  Extenta  (or  Survey)  and  Inventory. 

(3)  Court  Rolls  (containing  decisions  of  the  Manorial 

Courts). 

The  compoti,  or  Account  Rolls,  were  kept  by  the 
bailiff,  reeve,  or  other  officers  of  the  manor,  and  were 
made  up  from  year  to  year.  They  contained  details  of 
the  income  accruing  to  the  lord  from  rents  and  farms, 
sales  of  work  and  services,  of  hay  and  grain,  together 

1  Liber    Quotidianus    Contrarotulatoris    Garderobae    (ed.    Topham), 
p.   xi. 
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with  perquisites  arising  from  the  Manorial  Courts;  they 
also  set  out  the  various  items  of  expenditure,  such  as 
those  of  ploughing,  reaping,  and  sowing,  with  repairs 
of  buildings  and  implements  of  husbandry.  The 
manorial  Account  Rolls  differed  considerably  in  form 
from  the  modern  rent  roll.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
written  in  Latin,  interspersed  with  English  words  where 
the  writer's  stock  of  Latin  was  insufficient.  The  figures 
are  not  arranged  in  columns,  but  the  accounts  are  in 
paragraphs  in  narrative  form,  the  figures  being  some- 
times in  the  middle,  sometimes  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence.  This  was  the  common  method  of  keeping 
accounts  during  this  period,  so  that  the  addition  of  the 
_  items  must  have  been  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  The 
paragraphs  were  arranged  under  various  headings,  such 
as  sale  of  stock,  expenses  of  reaping,  \r.!  The  Reeve's 
Account  of  the  Manor  of  Barkham  for  the  fourth  year 
of  Edward  I  (1276)  is  preserved  at  the  Public  Record 
Office.  The  headings  of  this  account  (which  may  be 
taken  as  the  common  form)  are  as  follows  : — Rents  of 
assize,  works  sold,  issues  of  the  manor,  sale  of  grain, 
talliage,  fines  and  perquisites,  acquittances,  expenses  for 
necessaries.  At  the  end  the  sum  of  the  total  expenses  is 
given  as  385.  8Jd.,  and  the  account  concludes  with  the 
statement  that  the  accountant  owes  £11  i2s.  ijd.,  which 
he  pays  upon  his  account  and  is  quit. 

The  exlenta,  or  survey  of  the  manorial  estate,  states 
the    boundaries,    field    names,    and    those    of    tenants, 
together  with  their  rents,  services,  and  holdings.  .  There 
is  a  statute,  supposed  to  be  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I, 
which  lays  down  detailed  rules  for  the  taking  of  the 

l  The  Manor  and  Manorial  Records  (Hone),  p.  203. 
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extenta.1  There  are  extant  several  specimens  of  manorial 
surveys,  which  are  obviously  made  upon  the  lines 
described  in  this  statute.  The  extcnla  of  the  Manor  of 
Pishobury,  in  Sawbridgeworth,  co.  Herts,  for  the  year 
I2Q6,2  sets  out  the  size  of  the  estate,  with  the  buildings, 
and  land  of  various  kinds,  whether  pasture  or  arable, 
together  with  the  mills  and  fisheries.  Then  in  another 
paragraph  follow  particulars  of  the  number  of  tenants 
and  labourers  on  the  estate,  with  the  services  exacted 
from  them.  A  large  part  of  the  Hundred  Rolls  consists 
practically  of  a  collection  of  such  surveys.  The  valuer 
of  each  item  is  given  separately  in  the  extenta,  which 
served  as  a  great  inventory  of  the  manor  and  all  that 
belonged  to  it  or  was  attached  to  it. 

g     \  separate  Inventory3  was  also  kept  for  each  manor, -\ 
in  which  were  entered  details  of  the  farm  stock  and     / 
implements  and  the  kitchen  and  dairy  utensils.     The 
Extents  and  Inventories  "are  not  mere  estimates,  but  u\ 
"  record  the  actual  condition  of  the  whole  live  and  dead      \ 
'  stock  on  the  estate,  together  with  all  the  pecuniary 
'  rights  which  the  lord  enjoyed,  so  as  to  give  the  com- 
'  ponent  parts  of  what  we  should  in  modern  times  call 
"  the  lord's  capital."4 

JThere  are  four  treatises,  all  of  which  probably  date  from 
the  thirteenth  or  early  fourteenth  century,  which  throw  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  management  and  administration 
of  the  medieval  English  manors.  The  first  is  Walter  of 

i  Formula  Book  (Hall),  Part  II,  p.  13. 
ilbid,  p.   14. 

3  1  bid,  p.  16. 

4  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce  (Cunningham),  Vol.  1, 
P-  235. 
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Henley's  "  Husbandry,"  which  is  a  survey  of  each  of 
the  departments  of  rural  economy  in  turn.  It  is  entitled 
'  Husbandry,"  not  because  it  has  to  do  with  tillage, 
but  because  it  shows  how  the  lord  may  husband  his 
resources  and  manage  his  estate  thriftily.1  The  follow- 
ing extracts  from  Miss  Lamond's  translation2  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  excellence  of  the  advice  tendered  by 
Walter  of  Henley  :- 

"  To  Sell  in  Season. — 


Buy  and  sell  in  season  through  the  inspection  of  a  true  man  or  two 
who  can  witness  the  business,  for  often  it  happens  that  those  who 
render  account  increase  the  purchases  and  diminish  the  sales.  If  you 
must  sell  by  weight,  be  careful  there,  for  there  is  great  deceit  for 
those  who  do  not  know  to  be  on  their  guard." 

"  View  of  Account. — 

Have  an  inspection  of  account,  or  cause  it  to  be  made  by  SOUR  one 
in  whom  you  can  trust,  once  a  year,  and  final  account  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  View  of  account  was  made  to  know  the  state  of  things  as 
well  as  the  issues,  receipts,  sales,  purchases,  and  other  expenses,  and 
for  raising  money.  If  there  is  any,  let  it  be  raised  and  taken  from  the 
hands  of  the  servants.  For  often  it  happens  that  servants  and 
provosts  by  themselves  or  by  others  make  merchandise  with  their 
lord's  money  to  their  own  profit  and  not  to  the  profit  of  their  lord, 
and  that  is  not  lawful.  And  if  arrears  appear  in  the  final  account 
let  them  be  speedily  raised,  and  if  they  name  certain  persons  who  owe 
arrears,  take  the  names,  for  often  it  happens  that  servants  and 
provosts  are  debtors  themselves,  and  make  others  debtors  whom  they 
can  and  ought  not,  and  this  they  do  to  conceal  their  disloyalty/' 

There  is  also  an  anonyjmous  treatise  on  Husbandry, 
the  author  of  which  is  unknown,  dealing  mainly  with 
the  estate  accounts.  It  describes  how  accounts  should 
be  kept  and  passed,  while  it  gives  rough  estimates  which 
may  enable  the  lord  to  check  the  rates  at  which  the 

1  Walter  of  Henlev^s  "  Husbandry  "  (ed.  Lamond),  p.   xix. 

2  Ibid,  p.  33. 
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bailiff  calls  on  him  to  pay.  In  the  words  of  the  author1 : 
"  This  writing  teaches  the  way  in  which  a  man  ought  to 
"  direct  bailiffs  and  provosts  about  rendering  the 
"  account  of  a  manor,  and  how  a  man  ought  to  look 
"  after  a  manor."  The  opening  paragraph  is  of  especial 
interest,  and  contains  much  valuable  advice  :  — 

"  In  the  first  place,  he  who  renders  account  ought  to  swear  that  he  " 
will  render  a  lawful  account  and  faithfully  account  for  what  he  has 
received  of  the  goods  of  his  lord,  and  that  he  will  put  nothing  in  his 
roll  save  what  he  has,  to  his  knowledge,  spent  lawfully  and  to  his 
lord's  profit.  And  the  clerk  shall  swear  that  he  has  lawfully  entered, 
in  his  roll  what  he  understands  his  master  has  received  of  the 
lord's  goods.  And  then,  if  he  has  rendered  account  before,  see  how 
it  compares,  and  if  he  is  found  in  arrears  of  money,  or  of  corn,  or  of 
stock,  or  of  any  other  thing,  put  the  whole  in  a  stated  money  valua- 
tion, and  charge  it  at  the  commencement  of  his  roll." 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  deal  with  the  cost  of  carts, 
the  return  for  seed  sown,  the  payment  of  labourers, 
measurement  of  land,  the  return  from  the  products  of 
the  grange  and  from  the  dairy. 

A  third  treatise,  also  anonymous,  entitled  "  Senes- 
chaucie, "  deals  with  the  duties  and  functions  of  the 
various  officers  of  a  manor,  such  as  the  Steward,  Bailiff, 
Praepositus,  &c.  The  writer  commences  with  the 
following  description  of  the  office  of  Seneschal  :  — 

"  The  seneschal  of  lands  ought  to  be  prudent  and  faithful  and 
profitable.  .  .  .  He  ought  two  or  three  times  a  year  to  make  his 
rounds  and  visit  the  manors  of  his  stewardship,  and  then  he  ought  to 
enquire  about  the  rents,  services  and  customs,  hidden  or  withdrawn, 
and  about  franchises  of  courts,  lands,  woods,  meadows,  pastures, 
water-mills,  and  other  things  which  belong  to  the  manor.  .  .  The 

^•Walter  of  Henley's  "Husbandry"  (ed.  Lamond),  p.  61. 
2  Ibid,  p.  85. 
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seneschal  ought,  at  his  first  coming  to  the  manors,  to  cause  all  the 
demesne  lands  of  each  to  be  measured  by  true  men,  and  he  ought  to 
know  by  the  perch  of  the  country  how  many  acres  there  are  in  each 
field." 

After  dealing  with  the  duties  of  the  bailiff  and  provost, 
the  author  goes  on  to  treat  of  the  office  of  the  lord  : — l 

"  The  lord  ought  to  command  and  ordain  that  the  accounts  be  heard 
every  year,  but  not  in  one  place  but  on  all  the  manors,  for  so  can  one 
quickly  know  everything,  and  understand  the  profit  and  loss." 

The  counsel  tendered  to  the  Auditors  (acounturs)  is 
of  especial  interest  :- 

"  The  auditors  ought  to  be  faithful  and  prudent,  knowing  their 
business  and  all  the  points  and  articles  of  the  account  in  rents,  in 
outlays,  in  returns  of  the  grange  and  stock,  and  other  things  belong- 
ing thereto.  And  the  accounts  ought  to  be  heard  at  each  manor,  and 
then  one  can  know  the  profit  and  loss,  the  doings  and  approvements 
of  the  seneschal,  bailiff,  provost,  and  others,  for  as  much  as  they  have 
done  of  the  profit  or  loss  can  be  seen  by  the  account  in  a  day  or 
two.  .  .  .  The  seneschal  ought  to  be  joined  with  the  auditors,  not 
as  head  or  companion  of  the  account,  but  as  subordinate,  for  he  must 
answer  to  the  auditors  on  the  account  for  his  doings  and  for  his 
commandments  and  approvements  done  by  him  on  the  manors  and  for 
necessary  expenses,  just  as  another.  .  .  ." 

The  fourth  treatise,  relating  to  the  management  of 
lands  in  the  middle  ages  is  known  as  "  Grosseteste's 
Rules."  The  object  of  this  work  is  set  out  in  the 
opening  paragraph,  which  runs  as  follows  :- 

•*  Here  begin  the  Rules  that  the  good  bishop  of  Lincoln,  S.  Robert 
Orosseteste,  made  for  the  Countess  of  Lincoln  to  guard  and  govern  her 
lands  and  hostel ;  whoever  will  keep  these  rules  well  will  be  able  to 
live  on  his  means,  and  keep  himself  and  those  belonging  to  him." 

Margaret,  Countess  of  Lincoln,  for  whom  the  Rules 
were  composed,  was  left  a  widow  in  1240,  and  had  the 
manors  of  '  Ingoldemers,  Throseby,  Houton,  and 

^-Walter  of  Henley's  "  Hnsbandrv  "   (ed.   Lamond),  p.    105. 
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Seggebrock  "  assigned  to  her  by  the  King  for  her 
maintenance,  until  she  obtained  her  dowry  out  of  her 
late  husband's  estate.  The  rules  are  most  detailed  on 
points  of  domestic  organisation,  and  most  of  them  relate 
to  the  household  rather  than  to  land.1  The  Seventh 
Rule,  however,  deals  with  the  comparison  of  accounts  : 

"At  the  end   of   the   year,   when  all   the  accounts   shall  have  been  1 
heard  and  rendered  of  the  lands,  and  the  issues,  and  all  expenses  of  j 
all  the  manors,   take  to  yourself  all  the  rolls  and  by  one  or  two  of 
the  most  intimate  and  faithful  men  that  you  have,  make  very  careful  V^ 
comparison  with  the  rolls  of  the  accounts  rendered,  and  of  the  rolls 
of  the  estimate  of  corn  and  stock  that  you  made  after  the  previous 
August,   and   according   as  they  agree  you  shall  see  the  industry  or 
negligence  of  your  servants  and  bailiffs,  and  according  to  that  make/ 
amendment."' 

An  interesting  class  of  records  belonging  to  the  period 
with  which  we  are  dealing  (thirteenth  century)  consists 
of  the  Com pot-us,  or  Account  Rolls,  kept  in  connection 
with  the  various  religious  houses.  They  are  very  similar 
in  form  to  the  Manorial  Accounts,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  being,  like  them,  largely  based  on  the 
Exchequer  Pipe  Rolls.  The  Pipe  Roll  of  the  Bishopric 
of  Winchester  for  the  year  1208-1209  has  been  preserved, 
and  throws  much  light  upon  the  organisation  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  See  of  Winchester.  The  Pipe  Roll 
which  we  are  considering  is  in  the  nature  of  an  enrol- 
ment of  the  annual  accounts  rendered  by  the  local 
officers  of  the  Bishopric  of  Winchester  in  respect  of  the 
receipts,  issues,  and  stock  of  the  episcopal  manors  in 
several  counties.  The  form  of  these  accounts  is  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  the  typical  manorial  Compotus  Rolls, 

i  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce  (Cunningham),  Vol.  I, 
p.  240. 
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with  the  exception  that  the  statements  of  receipt  and 
expenditure  are  couched  in  the  formal  style  of  the 
Exchequer  Pipe  Rolls.1  It  is  probable  that  the 
proximity  of  the  episcopal  treasury  to  the  National 
Exchequer  facilitated  an  assimilation  of  clerical  practice 
to  that  employed  at  the  Royal  Treasury.2 

Each  of  these  accounts  contains  three  parts — the 
Charge,  the  Discharge,  and  the  Schedule  or  Inventory 
of  Stock.  Each  of  these,  in  turn,  contains  several 
specific  items,  which  are  entered  in  regular  order,  with 
the  usual  distinction  between  the  Arrears  and  Current 
Account  respectively.  The  items  are  entered  in  para- 
graphs in  narrative  form,  and  the  totals  of  each 
paragraph  are  stated  at  the  end,  but  are  not  brought  out 
to  a  separate  column. 

The  Compotus  Rolls  of  various  monasteries  or 
priories  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  administration 
of  the  religious  houses  in  the  latter  part  of  the  middle 
ages.  In  most  of  the  monasteries,  monks  were  told 
off  to  fulfil  certain  duties,  and  to  attend  to  certain 
parts  of  the  convent  and  its  property.  The  monks 
who  carried  out  specified  duties  in  this  way  were 
called  Obedientiaries  (obedientiarii),  because  they  were 
under  special  obligation  of  obedience  to  the  Prior,3  and 
the  accounts  which  they  kept  are  sometimes  known  as 
"  Obedientiary  Rolls,"  or  Rolls  of  the  Obedientiaries. 
It  was  the  custom  to  assign  definite  estates,  or  charges 
on  parishes  or  other  sources  of  income,  to  each  office, 

1  Pi-pe  Roll  of  the  Bishopric  of  Winchester  for  1208-1209  (e&-  Hall), 
p.  vii. 

tlbid,  p.   x. 

3  Obedientiary  Rolls  of  St.  Switlniti's,  Winchester  (ed.  Kitchin), 
P-  3i- 
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and  out  of  these  the  official  had  to  defray  expenses 
arising  in  his  department.  The  simpler  plan  of  placing" 
all  the  property  under  one  management,  and  allotting 
what  might  be  necessary  from  the  general  fund  to  the 
special  officer,  does  not  seem  to  have  yet  occurred  to 
the  monks.1 

From  the  Obedientiary  Rolls  which  have  been  pre- 
served we  are  able  to  form  a  fairly  complete  idea  of  the 
system  of  the  Obedientiaries,  which  was  in  full  swing 
by  the  thirteenth  century.2  These  officers  may  be 
collected  under  four  groups  :- 

(1)  The  first  group  surrounded  the  Prior,   viz.,   the 

Sub-Prior,  Third  Prior,  and  sometimes  a  Fourth 
Prior. 

(2)  The  second  group  is  attached  to  the  church,  and 

comprises  the  Sacrist,  who  had  charge  of  all 
materials  pertaining  to  the  church  and  services; 
the  Precentor,  who  was  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  divine  worship ;  and  the  Custos 
Operum,  who  looked  after  all  repairs. 

(3)  The  third  group  is  that  of  the  internal  officers  of 

the  House.  Included  in  it  may  be  mentioned  the 
Receiver,  who  received  the  rents  of  all  the  estates, 
£c.,  belonging  to  the  Priory,  which  were  not 
partitioned  off  to  the  support  of  separate  offices  ; 
the  Hordarian,  who  had  charge  of  the  home  and 

1  Obedientiary   Rolls    of   St.    Switliuris,    Winchester    (ed.    Kitchin), 
p.  47. 

2  The  dates  of  the  earliest  extant  Obedientiary  Rolls  of  the  various 
monasteries    are    as    follows: — Canterbury,     1260;     Norwich,     1272; 
Worcester  and  Durham,  1278;  Westminster  and  Ely,  1291 ;  Winchester, 
1308 ;  Abingdon,  1322 ;  Holm,   1440. 
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domestic  resources  of  the  convent;  the  Refec- 
torarian,  who  received  all  the  provisions  from  the 
Ilordarian,  and  passed  them  on  to  the  Cook. 
Other  officers  in  this  group  were  the  Cellarer,  the 
Chamberlain,  and  Gardener. 

(4)  The  last  group  comprised  Doorkeepers,  Porters, 
and  the  Guest-Master,  who  looked  after  travellers 
or  visitors  to  the  monastery.1 

Kach  of  these  officials  had  to  keep  a  strict  account  of 
income  and  expenditure,  and  was  responsible  at  audit 
to  the  Prior  and  rommunitv.  The  Prior  had  general 
charge  of  the  manors  belonging  to  the  monastery,  and 
once  each  year  he  sat  in  the  Audit  Chamber  with  certain 
of  the  brethren  to  "  determine  "  and  pass  the  accounts 
rendered  by  the  various  Obedientiaries.  From  this 
yearly  survey  the  Prior  was  able  to  get  a  clear  notion 
of  the  position  of  affairs,  the  solvency  or  otherwise  of 
each  office,  and  the  general  prosperity  or  decline  of  the 
convent.2 

A  series  of  Obedientiary  Rolls  in  connection  with 
St.  Swithun's  Prior v,  Winchester,  has  come  down 
to  us.  The  Priory  existed  from  very  early  times, 
certainly  before  the  seventh  century,  and  its  import- 
ance may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  it  held  the 
right  of  electing  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  St. 
Swithun's  Priory  seems  to  have  enjoyed  an  excellent 
reputation,  but  from  the  reign  of  Henry  III  onward 
the  officers  seem  to  have  been  constantly  in  financial 

1  Obedientiary    Rolls    of    St.    S-witlmrfs,    Winchester    (ed.    Kitchin), 

P-  32- 

2  Ibid,  p.   36. 
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difficulties,  and  to  have  been  unable  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  It  was  probably  as  a  result  of  this  state  of  things 
that  we  find  the  number  of  monks  attached  to  the  Priory 
gradually  being  reduced.  Although  the  convent  was 
frequently  visited  by  royal  personages,  and  in  conse- 
quence received  substantial  gifts,  it  often  had  to  raise 
loans  in  order  to  meet  its  obligations.  A  curious 
method  of  obtaining  supplies  was  that  of  granting 
Corrodies.  A  Corrody  was  .an  annuity  of  some  kind 
granted  to  a  man  in  return  for  property  or  money 
presented  to  the  Church,  the  payments  ceasing  on  the 
death  of  the  donor.  The  Corrodies  were  often  charged 
on  some  of  the  special  funds,  out  of  which  the  Prior 
was  enabled  to  make  the  yearly  grant  to  the  annuitant. 

Only  64  of  the  Obedientiary  Rolls  of  St.  Swithun's 
have  been  preserved,  extending  from  1308  to  1537. 
They  are  kept  in  the  paragraphic  form,  but  we  find  that 
the  total  of  the  various  items  under  each  heading  is 
brought  out  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph. 

The  Rolls  of  the  Priory  of  Worcester  present  similar 
features  to  those  of  St.  Swithun's  Priory.  It  is,  how- 
ever, interesting  to  find  that  in  some  of  the  Worcester 
Rolls  the  receipts  are  entered  in  one  column,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  corresponding  quarter  in  a  parallel 
column.1  The  earliest  Worcester  Roll  is  that  of  the 
Camerarius  for  1278,  and  the  series,  though  incomplete, 
extends  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  Priory 
revenues  were  mostlv  derived  from  manors  and  lands. 
In  each  manor  we  find  a  collector  of  rents  and  dues, 

1  Early  Com-potns  Rolls  oi  the  Priory  of  Worcester  (ed.  Wilson  and 
Gordon,  p.  vii. 
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and  a  receiver  of  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  stock  and  crops. 
There  is  also  an  occasional  reference  to  the  Praepositus, 
or  Head-man,  who  represented  the  tenants  in  dealing 
with  their  lords. 

Under  the  receipts  in  the  Rolls  are  entered  first  the 
income  from  manors  and  lands.  Then  follow  pensions, 
which  consisted  of  fixed  charges  on  the  revenues  of 
certain  churches.  Next  are  entered  receipts  from  things 
sold,  and  finally  sundry  items  classed  as  outside  receipts 
(recepta  forinsecus). 

With  regard  to  the  expenditure,  the  first  item  is 
nearly  always  excessus  or  superplus — that  is,  the  deficit 
on  the  last  account,  which  has  to  be  made  up.  Then 
follow  allocationes,  or  allowances  for  deficiencies  in  the 
rents.  The  rents  were  entered  in  full,  whether  they 
were  actually  received  or  not.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
official  presenting  the  account  "prays  for  an  allowance  " 
(petit  allocalionem)  to  make  up  the  proper  amount. 
Then  follow  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  particular 
department,  under  various  headings,  amongst  which 
is  generally  one  of  upkeep  and  buildings  (ciistos 
domorum).  Special  expenditure  is  given  under  the  title 
of  Minute  (details).  The  remaining  heads  of  expendi- 
ture vary,  but  usually  consist  of  (i)  outside  payments 
(forinsecus  expensa)  ;  (2)  gifts  and  presents  (dona  et 
exennia) ;  (3)  wages  ;  (4)  law  expenses  (placita  et  negotia), 
which  involved  a  good  deal  of  travelling  for  attendance 
at  the  courts ;  (5)  general  disbursements  or  "  petty  cash  " 
(liberatio  denariorum).1 


1  Compofiif  Rolls  of  the  Priory  of  Worcester  of  the  i^th   and  i$th 
Centuries  (ed.   Hamilton),  p.   vii. 
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We  possess  a  series  of  Rolls  of  the  Obedientiaries  of 
Abingdon  Abbey,  extending  from  1322  to  1479.  These 
are  similar  in  form  to  the  Winchester  Rolls,  the  items 
being  arranged  in  consecutive  paragraphs,  and  not  in 
parallel  columns,  of  which,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
Worcester  Rolls  present  some  examples.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  stated  that  the  Tellers'  Rolls  of  the  Exchequer  are 
unique  in  giving  two  columns,  one  of  receipts,  the  other 
of  payments,  and  in  setting  out  the  amounts  also  in 
columns.1  A  special  feature  of  the  Abingdon  Rolls  is 
the  account  or  inventory  which  is  usually  found  on  the 
back,  or  "dorse,"  of  each  Roll.  Another  interesting 
point  which  is  disclosed  by  the  Rolls  is  the  existence  of 
two  Treasurers  (thesaurarii)  of  the  Convent,  one  of 
whom  at  a  later  date  was  the  Abbot.  There  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  such  officials  at  Worcester  or 
Winchester  Priories,  although  the  Receiver  (receptor)  at 
the  latter  probably  carried  out  the  same  duties  as  the 
treasurers  at  Abingdon.  The  Abbot  of  Abingdon  had 
a  treasurer  of  his  own,  who  is  referred  to  in  several 
places,  but,  as  we  do  not  possess  any  of  his  accounts,  it 
seems  likely  that  he  was  not  bound  to  render  any,  being 
personally  answerable  to  the  Abbot. 

Although  at  first  the  obedientiaries  drew  up  their  own 
accounts,  it  seems  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
to  have  become  the  practice  for  each  officer  to  retain  a 
special  clerk,  who  drew  up  the  account  roll  in  duplicate, 
one  copy  being  given  up  by  the  officer  concerned  at  the 
audit,  the  other  being  kept  by  him. 

i  Accounts  of  the  Obedientiars  of  Abingdon  Abbey  (ed.  Kirk),  p.  viii. 
The  above  statement  was  made  before  the  publication  of  the  Worcester 
Rolls. 
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The  last  class  of  records  belonging  to  this  period  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  consists  of  what  may  be  termed 
private,  or  "household,"  accounts.  The  first  is  the 
Household  Roll  of  Eleanor  de  Montfort,  Countess  of 
Leicester,  for  the  year  1265,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
earliest  extant  account  of  an  English  subject.1  The 
inner  part  of  the  roll  contains  the  regular  expenditure, 
entered  in  paragraphs,  just  as  in  the  Pipe  Rolls,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  total  amount  of  the  entries  relating  to 
the  paragraph  is  given.  On  the  back,  or  outer  side,  of 
the  roll  are  to  be  found  the  incidental  or  extraordinary 
expenses,  each  day,  week,  and  month  being  totalled  up 
at  the  end,  and  the  gross  amount  of  each  section  being 
carried  out  into  the  margin,  in  a  sort  of  elementary 
money  column,  although  the  marginal  entries  are  mixed 
up  with  the  "  narrative  "  part  of  the  accounts. 

The  Roll  of  the  Household  Expenses  of  Richard  de 
Swinfield,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  during  part  of  the  years 
1289  and  1290,  has  also  been  preserved,  and  is  made  up 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  the  roll  of  the  Countess 
of  Leicester,  ordinary  expenditure  being  entered  on  the 
inside,  and  incidental  items  on  the  back.  This  roll  was 
under  the  charge  of  the  house-steward,  John  de 
Kemeseye,  clerk  and  chaplain  to  the  Bishop,  and  was 
revised  by  auditors  some  time  at  the  end  of  the  year.2 

These  household  accounts  are  also  of  special  import- 
ance from  an  economic  point  of  view,  as  illustrating  the 

_ 

migratory  habits  of  the  period.     Owing  to  the  scattered 
nature  of  most  of  the  manors  and  the  difficulty  of  collect- 

1  .!/ aimers  and  Household  Expenses  of  England  (ed.  "Rotfield),  p.  Ivi. 

2  Roll    of    tlif    Household    Expenses    of    Richard    de    Sivinfield    (ed. 
\Vthl),  \>.   x. 
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ing  the  dues  and  taxes,  which,  at  this  time,  were  mostly 
given  in  kind,  it  was  found  easier  for  the  lord  to  move 
his  household  than  to  convey  the  produce  of  his  land 
to  one  place.  The  result  was  that  the  nobles  were 
constantlv  shifting  their  domestic  establishments.  "  A 

o 

"  noble  did  not' require  any  permanent  home,  but  was 
"  forced  to  be  content  with  providing  travellers'  shelters 
44  for  his  household  at  various  points,  where  he  could 
"  take  up  temporary  residence  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
"  period.  At  intermediate  stages  he  might  be  able  to 
"  quarter  himself  and  his  retinue  in  one  of  the  religious 
"  houses;  they  were  much  aggrieved  that  they  were  so 
"  liable  to  have  one  or  another  of  the  great  lords,  who 
"  were  so  constantly  on  lour,  as  unwelcome  guests."1 

To  this  period  belong  also  the  rolls  containing  pay- 
ments made  by  the  executors  of  Eleanor,  Consort  of 
Edward  I,  who  died  in  1290.  They  are  kept  in  the  same 
wav  as  the  entries  on  the  back  of  the  household  rolls  to 
which  \ve  have  referred,  the  totals  for  each  period  of 
time  being  given.  Erom  these  documents  we  are  able 
to  gather  the  general  character  of  Eleanor's  will.  It 
mav  be  mentioned  that  the  expenditure  of  the  executors 
was  not  made  in  accordance  with  the  Queen's  testa- 
mentary instructions.  The  payments  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes  : — (i)  Bequests;  (2)  donations  by  the 
executors,  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretionary  power; 
and  (3)  payments  directed  by  the  King.2  The  most 
interesting  of  the  entries  are  those  relating  to  disburse- 

1  GroivtJi  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce  (Cunningham),  Vol.  I, 
p.  241. 

2  Manners    and    Jlousehold    Expenses    of    England    (eel.    Botfield), 
p.  Ixxiii. 
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ments  in  connection   with  the  erection  of  crosses  and 
effigies  in  memory  of  the  Queen.1 

When  we  come  to  study  the  accounts  kept  in  England 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  we  find  some 
/  traces  of  an  attempt  at  clear  bookkeeping,  and  w7e  notice 
that  an  effort  is  beginning  to  be  made  to  keep  the  money 
column  clear  of  the  descriptive  or  narrative  part  of  the 
records.  We  have  an  account  for  the  City  of  London 
which  dates  back  to  the  year  1334;  and  w;e  possess  many 
instances  of  accounts  of  the  fifteenth  century,  chief 
among  which  we  may  mention  those  of  the  great  Livery 
Companies,  and  also  the  accounts  of  churchwardens  of 
some  of  the  more  important  churches. 

Of  especial  interest  are  the  accounts  and  memoranda 
of  Sir  John  Howard,  first  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  the  years 
1462-1469,  which,  on  a  comparison  with  the  household 
rolls  of  the  thirteenth  century,  show  a  great  advance  in 
civilisation  and  social  life.  These  accounts  give  us 
valuable  information  with  regard  to  the  state  of  almost 
every  department  of  domestic  economy  of  the  time. 
We  find  payments  to  bakers  and  brewers,  builders, 
armourers  and  shipwrights,  silversmiths,  mercers, 
drapers,  tailors  and  cordwainers;  to  seamen,  soldiers, 
and  servants.  They  also  contain  notices  of  farming  and 
the  stocking  of  fishponds.2 

It    may   be   mentioned    that   from    the   close   of    the- 
-.  fifteenth  century  onwards  the  use  of  the  Roman  numerals, 

i  Some  were  erected  in  London,  at  a  spot  which  became  known  as 
Charing  Cross,  which  is  a  corruption  of  Chere  Reine  Croix. 

2 Manners  and  Household  Expenses  of  England  (ed.  Botfield), 
p.  xciii. 
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which  had  hitherto  been  employed  in  keeping  accounts, 
commenced  to  be  discontinued,  and  the  so-called  Arabic    ^\y 
system  (in  which  there  are  nine  numbers  and  a  symbol 
for  zero)  was  gradually  adopted  instead.     The  origin  of 

wMMMHHHWVV" 

the  Arabic  numerals  is  obscure.  On  the  whole  it  seems 
probable  that  the  symbols  for  most  of  the  numbers  are 
derived  from  the  initial  letters  of  the  corresponding 
words  in  the  Indo-Bactrian  alphabet,  which  was  in  use 
in  the  North  of  India  about  150  B.C.  Men  of  science, 
particularly  astronomers,  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  Arabic  system  by  the  middle  of  the  i3th  century, 
and  during  that  century  it  became  generally  adopted  in 
Italy.  The  change,  however,  was  not  approved  by  the 
authorities,  for  in  1299  an  edict  was  issued  at  Florence 
forbidding  the  use  of  Arabic  numerals.  In  1348  the 
authorities  of  the  University  of  Padua  directed  that 
prices  should  be  marked  *  non  per  cifras,  sed  per 
liter  as  claras."  .By  the  year  1400  the  Arabic  symbols 
seem  to  have  been  generally  known  throughout  Europe, 
and  were  used  in  most  scientific  and  astronomical  works. 

,  ..----»• 

<  Hitside   Italy,   however,   merchants  continued  to  keep 

_their    accounts    in    Roman    numerals    till    about    1550, 

and .  .monasteries    and    colleges    till    about    1650.      No 

instance   of   a    date    or    number    being   written    in    the 

Arabic  notation  is  known  to  occur  in  any  English  parish 

register  or  in  the  rolls  of  any  English  manor  before  the 

i6th    century;    although    in    the    rent-roll    of    the    St. 

Andrew's  Chapter,  Scotland,  the  Arabic  numerals  were 

used  in  writing  an  entry  for  the  year  1490.' 

1  History  of  Mathematics  (Ball),  p.   193. 
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ACCOUNTING  ON  THE  CONTINENT  TO  THE  END  OF  THE 
FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

ALTHOUGH  examples  are  extant  of  account  books  kept 
in  Continental  countries  during  the  Middle  Ages,  they 
are,  on  the  whole,  inferior  to  those  which  we  have  seen 
in  use  in  this  country  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth 
centuries. 

An  account  rendered  in  1242  to  Conrad  IV  gives 
some  idea  of  the  slipshod  methods  of  accounting  which 
prevailed  at  the  time.  It  appears  from  this  account  that 
a  miscellaneous  tribute  had  been  levied  by  a  royal 
bailiff  in  the  royal  borough ;  that  Jews,  farmers, 
litigants,  and  traders  had  paid  their  quotas  as  distinct 
classes  of  the  community;  that  there  were  profits  due 
to  Conrad  on  the  sale  of  wine  and  on  the  rent  of  houses ; 
and  that  large  sums  had  been  collected  from  "  the 
enemies  of  the  Empire  "  who  were  breaking  the  peace 
and  infesting  the  roads.  The  document  states  that  the 
royal  bailiff  is  unable  to  add  up  these  sums  because  his 
arithmetic  has  been  neglected ;  but  he  remembers 
distinctly  the  separate  items.  The  expenditure  of  the 
bailiff  is  far  in  excess  of  the  receipts,  and  he  appears 
to  have  no  funds  from  which  to  make  good  the  deficit 
to  himself.1 


Business  Education  and  Accountancy  (Haskins),  p.  101. 
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In  Germany  the  early  records  kept  by  business 
fc  men  can  hardly  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  accounts 
at  all.  They  were  mere  memoranda  books,  or  diaries, 
in  which  household  expenses,  business  transactions, 
and  private  matters  were  jotted  down  together  in  the 
most  promiscuous  fashion.  There  was  no  attempt  to 
keep  business  entries  distinct  from  private  expenditure, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt 
to  dissect  the  various  items.1  This  is  all  the  more 
surprising  when  we  remember  the  great  commercial 
importance,  in  the  middle  ages,  of  the  German  towns 
of  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  vast  commerce,  which  we  know  was  in  the 
hands  of  German  merchants,  could  have  been  carried  on 
.without  some  system  of  accounting  worthy  of  the  name. 
Moreover,  one  would  have  expected  that,  in  their 
mercantile  intercourse  with  other  nations — who,  as  we 
shall  see,  were  far  in  advance  of  Germany  in  the  matter 
of  keeping  accounts — German  merchants  would  have 
become  acquainted  with  superior  methods  of  accounting. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  Germany  continued  far) 

V—  -  *• ' " 
behind    other    countries    in    this    respect,    and    it    was  ] 

certainly    not    before    the    sixteenth    century    that    she  / 
commenced  to  make  a  move. 

The  oldest  German  account  book  which  has  come 
down  to  us  is  one  kept  by  two  brothers,  Hermann  and 
Johann  Wittenberg,  during  the  years  1329-1360. 
Johann  was  burgomaster  of  Liibeck,  and  on  his  being 
charged  with  political  offences  and  condemned  to  death, 
his  account  book  wras  confiscated.  It  lay  among  the 

1  Aus  venetianischen  IlanJ/itii^slnichern  (Sieveking),  p.  302. 
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state  archives  of  Liibeck,  and  was  only  discovered  by  a 
mere  accident  a  few  years  ago.1  It  is  written  partly  in 
Latin  and  partly  in  German,  and,  in  common  with  all 
the  early  Teutonic  account  books,  is  of  a  most  primitive 
description,  business  and  private  items  being  all  entered, 
without  distinction,  one  after  another.  A  curious  feature 
of  this  Handlungsbuch  consists  in  Its"  being  only  a 
record  of  credit  transactions,  those  in  which  cash  was 
paid  not  being  entered  at  all.2  Usually  only  the  name 
of  the  debtor  and  the  amount  are  given,  though  some- 
times a  note  of  the  business,  from  which  the  debt  arises, 
is  added.  Of  the  same  character  is  the  Ledger  of 
Johann  Klingenberg,  who  also  had  his  home  at  Liibeck, 
and  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Wittenborgs,  the  book 
which  we  possess  extending  from  1331  to  1336.* 


There  has  also  come  down  to  us  the  account  book 
(Handlungsbuch)  for  1345-1350  of  Johann  Tolner,  of 
Rostock.  Rostock,  a  town  situated  on  the  Baltic,  not 
far  from  Liibeck,  was  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  and  the  Tolner  family  seem  to  have  carried  on, 
in  a  kind  of  partnership,  a  large  business  in  cloth  with 
Flanders.  The  Handlungsbuch  was  discovered  among 
the  state  archives  of  Rostock.  Some  slight  attempt  at 
separating  different  items  appears  here,  and  we  find  that 
the  second  part  of  the  book  relates  to  the  private  busi- 
ness of  the  younger  Tolner.4 

1  Das     Handlungsbuch     von     Hermann     und     Johann     Wittenborg 
(Mollwo) — Vorwort,  p.  i. 
ilbid,  p.  xli. 

3  Ibid,  p.  xxxix. 

4  Johann    Tdlner's    Handlungsbuch    von    1345-1350    (ed.    Koppman), 
p.  xvii. 
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The  Ledger  (Handlungsbuch)  of  Vicko  von  Geldersen 
extends  over  a  long  period — namely,  from  1367  to  1411 
—and  consists  of  84  leaves  sewn  up  together.  Probably 
it  originally  formed  several  books,  which  were  after- 
wards bound  in  one  volume.  These  books  seem  to  have 
consisted  of  a  takings-book  (Rentenbuch)  and  debtor's- 
book  (Schuldbuch),  in  addition  to  the  Ledger.  They 
are  entirely  in  the  narrative  form,  without  any  attempt 
at  columns  or  grouping  of  items.  Moreover,  business 
transactions  and  private  matters  are  all  entered  together, 
so  that  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  we 
see  how  little  progress  German  merchants  had  made  in 
the  art  of  keeping  accounts.1 

c  In  France,  several  books  kept  in  the  fourteenth 
century  have  survived,  and  are  greatly  in  advance  of 
German  account  books  of  this  period.  The  first  in  date 
is  the  Livre  Journal  of  Maitre  Teralh,  a  notary  and 
woollendraper  of  Forcalquier,  for  the  years  1330-1332. 
This  interesting  fragment  was  discovered,  like  Witten- 
borg's  Ledger,  quite  by  chance,  as  it  had  been  used  as 
a  cover  for  some  of  the  archives  of  the  little  town  of 
Forcalquier.2  Each  page  is  divided  into  three  columns. 

/ The  left-hand  column  contains  only  one  word — the  name 
of  the  place  where  the  buyer  resided.  The  middle 
column,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  three,  contains 
details  of  the  various  transactions.  First  comes  the 
name  of  the  buyer,  then  the  description  of  the  object 
jbought,  the  date  at  which  payment  is  to  be  made,  and 

1  Das  Handlungsbuch  Vickos  -von  Geldersen  (ed.  Nirrnheim),  p.  xviii. 

2  Le  Livre-journal  de  Maitre  U go  Teralh  (Meyer),  p.  129. 
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the  date  of  delivery.  In  some  cases  a  note  is  added  of 
the  persons  who  have  become  surety  for  payment ;  in 
others,  where  the  solvency  of  the  purchaser  did  not 
appear  beyond  question,  there  is  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  evidence  of  the  contract  has  been  taken  by  a 
notary,  whose  name  is  given.  The  third,  or  right-hand, 
column  ,is  devoted  to  payments,  which  are  sometimes 
_jnade  once,  sometimes  on  different  occasions.  When 
payment  has  been  made,  the  article  in  the  middle 
column  is  cancelled.  In  some  cases  the  entries  are 
signed  by  the  purchaser;  but  in  the  majority  of  instances 
the  signature  of  Ugo  Teralh  is  found,  who,  besides 
being  a  woollen  merchant,  was  also  a  notary.  _  There  is 
little  doubt  that  these  entries  in  account  books  were 
accepted  as  evidence  in  a  Court  of  Law.1 

The  books  (Livres  de  Com  pics)  of  the  Freres  Bonis 
of  Montauban  have  been  preserved  for  the  period  1345 
t°  J359)  and  present  some  features  of  special  interest. 
The  firm  of  Bonis  Brothers  carried  on  business  as 
general  merchants,  and  appear  to  have  kept  three  kinds 
of  account  books — a  Grand-livre  or  Ledger,  a  Manoal 
or  Journal,  and  a  Libre  dels  Deposit  or  Deposit-Book. 
All  transactions  were  entered  in  the  Journal,  but  only 
credit  sales  were  posted  to  the  Ledger.  In  entering 
such  sales  in  the  Ledger,  full  details  were  given,  viz., 
the  article  sold,  the  place  of  delivery,  the  name  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  delivered,  the  date  of  delivery, 
and  also  the  names  of  the  witnesses  of  the  contract  and 
the  stipulated  price.2  Some  accounts  in  the  Ledger  are 


1  Le  Livre-journal  de  Maitre  L go  Teralh  (Meyer),  p.   132. 

2  Les  Livres  de  Camples  des  Freres  Bonis  (ed.   Forestie) ;  Archives 
Historicities  de  la  Gascoigne,  Vol.  XX,  p.  xxxi. 
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written  off,  others  are  carried  to  the  following  page. 
Some  pages  are  only  half-tilled.  Most  of  them  contain 
at  the  end  a  summary  of  debts  incurred  after  1369,  and 
these  amounts  are  totalled,  the  total  being  carried  to  the 
end  of  the  book.  The  Deposit  Book  was  devoted 
exclusively  to  particulars  of  moneys  deposited  with  the 
firm,  and  to  details  of  administrations  in  which  the 
Freres  Bon  is  were  acting. 

The    entries    in    the    Ledger    are    made    on    quite    a 
different  system  from  that  adopted  by  Ugo  Teralh.     We 
do  not  find  the  division   into  three  columns  which   is 
so  marked  a  feature  of  the  latter.     The  Freres   Bonis 
made  their  entries  by  debit  and  credit,  the  former  being 
denoted  by  Item  deu,  and  the  latter  by  E  nos  a  lu  or 
Item  devem  a  Ihui.     The  debit  and  credit  entries,  how^ 
ever,  are  all  mixed  up  together,  and  appear  one  below 
the  other,  the  figures  being  brought  out  to  the  end  of  . 
the  line,  though  there  is  no  attempt  at  making  a  column  /*  vv 
for  totals.     The  entries  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to 
the  paragraphic  or  narrative  form  of  accounts  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  common  in  England  about  this  time. 

The  Livre  de  Com  pies  of  Jacme  Olivier,2  a  merchant 
of  Narbonne,  for  the  years  1381-1392,  is  kept  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  Ledger  of  the  Freres  Bonis,  debit  and 
credit  entries  following  each  other.  Special  accounts 
appear  to  have  been  kept  for  different  articles,  so  that 
we  find  an  oil  account,  ships'  account,  honey  account, 
and  travelling  account.  Olivier  also  kept  a  special  book 
for  his  business  in  honey  (Hbre  de  la  me  I)  and  another 
for  the  accounts  of  his  ward  (lo  Hbrc  dc  Vcjant). 

i  Ed.  by  Alphonse  Blanc. 
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It  is,  however,  to  Italy  that  we  must  turn  if  we  wish 
to  trace  the  development  of  account-keeping.  When 
Europe  began  to  wake  from  the  dark  centuries  that 
followed  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  Italy  took  the 

*  lead,  not  only  in  the  renaissance  of  art  and  learning, 
but  also  in  commerce,  and  the  vast  trade  carried  on  by 
Italian  merchants  with  other  countries  was  bound  to 
necessitate  the  invention  of  some  proper  form  of  keeping 
accounts.  Moreover,  Italy  offers  the  earliest  example 
of  a  bank,  the  Bank  of  Venice,  the  first  to  be  established, 

^having,  it  is  supposed,  been  founded  in  1157.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  the  Bank  of  the  Medici  at  Florence 
became  the  centre  of  financial  intercourse  and  commerce, 
and  in  1407  the  Bank  of  Genoa  \vas  founded.  It  is 

(  obvious  that  banks  which  have  to  carry  on  such  varied 

!  and  multifarious  business  are  bound  to  keep  many  kinds 
of  books  and  to  ensure  that  they  are  kept  in  an 
absolutely  proper  manner,  and  the  formation  of  the 
first  banks  in  Italy  must  have  given  a  great  impetus 
.to  the  art  of  keeping  accounts.  Another  matter  of 
importance  in  this  direction  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that,  as  commerce  extended,  the  advantages  of 
'partnerships"  commenced  to  become  manifest,  and 
traders  found  that  they  could  work  better  and  more 
profitably  together  than  individually.  This  must  have 

(  led  to  a  fresh  development  in  accounting,  for  accounts 
had  to  be  kept,  not  for  the  purposes  of  one  trader,  but 
in  order  to  show  the  state  of  the  business  to  another 

^person  equally  interested.  In  illustration  of  this  point 
it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  muddle  of  the  Geldersen 
account  books  above  referred  to  with  the  orderly  manner 
in  which  the  rolls  of  cloth  were  entered  in  the  books  of 
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the  Tolner  family,  who,  as  we  have  mentioned,  worked 
in  a  sort  of  partnership.1 

«  The  oldest  extant  account  book  is  that  kept  by  a 
Florentine  banking  company,  whose  name  is  unknown, 
but  which  also  lent  money.  It  is  for  the  year  1211,  and 
customers  are  entered  on  two  pages,  a  credit  on  one 
side  being  carried  over  to  show7  a  corresponding  debit 
on  the  other.2  In  these  "cross-entries'  we  have  the 
<faint  beginnings  of  what  is  known  as  "  double-entry," 
and  it  is  remarkable  to  find  it  in  existence,  no  matter 
in  how  incomplete  a  stage,,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  in  Italy,  especially  when  we  compare 
with  it  the  stair  of  the  account  books  in  Germany,  and 
even  in  France.  In  other  points,  however,  this  Floren- 
tine account  book  of  1211  showrs  how  incompletely 
bookkeeping  was  understood  at  this  time,  as  we  only 
find  in  it  transactions  with  individual  customers,  the 
general  business  of  the  bank  not  being  shown  at  all. 

a 

In  later  Florentine  account  books  which  have  been 
preserved  we  still  trace  these  "  cross-entries,"  and  we 
also  find  that,  jrom  the  fourteenth  century  on\vards,  it 
^as_^he  custom  to  open  accounts  for  things  as  well  as 
persons,  e.g.,  for  clothes;  and  these  "impersonal"  or 
*  nominal  "  accounts  were  credited  and  debited  in  the 
same  way  as  personal  accounts.5  We  have  seen  an 
instance  of  this  in  the  account  books  of  Jacme  Olivier. 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  debit  and  credit  entries 
were  at  first  written  one  below  the  other. 


l  Aus  venetianischen  Handlungsbuchern  (Sieveking),  p.  304. 
l-Ibid,  p.  305. 
3  Ibid,  p.  306. 
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The  account  books  of  the  Medici,  kept  at  Florence  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  are  interesting, 
because  three  different  books  are  clearly  distinguishable, 
wviz.,  the  Stock  Book,  Cash  Book,  and  Bill  Book.  The 
Stock  Book  shows  entries  for  goods  bought  and  sold. 
The  Cash  Book  is  particularly  well  kept.  Debtors  are 
marked  with  the  words  "  de  dare,"  and  when  payments 
are  made  the  words  "  aver  dato  "  are  added,  and  the 

sum  ruled  off.1     The  Medici,  however,  retained  the  old 

A; 

narrative  form,  income  and  expenditure  being  put  one 
below  the  other,  and  not  opposite.     _~ 

The  Genoese  bank  books  present  many  of  the  same 
features  as  the  Florentine,  but  in  one  point  the  former 
are  far  in  advance  of  the  latter,  as  at  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  we  find  that  income  is  placed  on  the 
Jeft  and  expenditure  on  the  right.2  ,  We  may  here 
mention  that  double-entrv,  as  we  understand  it  to-dav, 

^jr~~  *  *"'  "~         '  "      ~ 

is  first  met  with  in  the  account  books  of  Genoa,  having 
been  introduced  there  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  or 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  An  account 
of  the  Commune  for  the  year  1278  shows  no  trace  of 
double-entry,  but  the  books  of  the  state  financial  officials 
^(Massarii  communis)  for  1340  are  kept  on  a  completely 
developed  system  of  double-entry.3 

The  old  Venetian  account  books  which  we  possess  are 

nf   especial   interest,   because   they   relate  to  the  trans- 

"actions  of  private  merchants  and  not  to  public  banks. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  Ledgers  kept  by  Donado  Soranzo 

1  Die  Handlnngsbucher  der  Medici  (Sieveking),  p.   19. 

2  Aus  Genueser  Rechnungs-und  Steuerbuchern  (Sieveking),  p.  3. 

3  Aus  venetianischen  Handhtngsbiichern   (Sieveking),  p.   309. 
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and  brothers.  The  first  extends  from  1406  to  1434,  and 
is  practically  complete.  Of  the  second  we  possess  only 
some  fifty  pages,  starting  in  1410  and  going  down  to 
1416.  We  find  here  corresponding  debit  and  credit 
entries,  written  opposite  each  other,  and  also  a  Profit 
and  Loss  Account  and  a  Capital  Account,  showing  the 

6  progress  which  was  being  made  in  bookkeeping.1  There 
are  also  preserved  in  the  state  archives  of  Venice  several 
account  books  of  the  firm  of  Barbarigo.  There  is  a 
Ledger  with  an  alphabetical  index  from  1430-1440  very 
clearly  written  by  Andrea  Barbarigo.  There  is  a  second 
Ledger  (1440-49)  kept  less  carefully,  and  also  a  Ledger, 
for  1456  to  1482,  of  the  son  Nicolo.  In  the  first  two 
there  is  no  attempt  at  balancing,  but  in  the  third  a 

^balance  is  made  in  1482,  when  the  book  is  closed;  and 
we  also  find  in  this  an  annual  calculation  of  profit.2 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  certain  improvements  in     .0V" ' 
keeping  accounts  are  manifest,  as  time  went  on,  in  the    ^? 
A  Italian  account  books,  it  is  clear  that  no  uniformity  of 
I  system  can  be  said  to  have  prevailed.     The  time,  how- 
ever, was  ripe  for  the  foundation  of  a  scientific  method 
of  accounting,  and  the  publication  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  of  the  first  book  on  the  subject  marks 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  bookkeeping. 

1  Aus  venetianischen  Handlungsbiichern  (Sieveking),  p.  313. 
I,  p.  318- 
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GROWTH    OF   THE    SCIENCE 
OF    BOOKKEEPING 


CHAPTER   X. 


THE  FIRST  PRINTED  TREATISE  ox  BOOKKEEPING. 

WE  have  seen  how  by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
great  progress   had   been   made   in   different  countries, 
especially  in  England  and  Italy,  in  the  art  of  keeping 
accounts.     These  improvements,  as  already  pointed  out, 
were    the    result    of    the    extension    of    commerce,    the 
foundation  of  banks,  and  the  formation  of  joint  enter- 
prises or  partnerships,  all  of  which  inevitably  tended  in 
the  direction  of  bringing  home  the  necessity  for  some 
sound  and  reliable  method  of  accounting.     Even  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  however,  no  uniform  system  of  book- 
keeping can  be  said  to  have  existed,   and  before  this 
could   be   brought   about   it   was   necessary   that   some 
treatise  on  the  subject  should  be  published,  dealing  with 
the  matter  on  sound  lines,  so  that  there  might  be  some 
standard  work  of  reference  for  those  desiring  to  open 
business  books.     The  honour  of  having  published  the 
first   printed   work    on    bookkeeping   belongs   to    Luca 
Paciolo  (who  is  sometimes  known  as  Lucas  de  Burgo, 
after  Burgo-San-Sepolcro,  in  Tuscany,  the  town  of  his 
birth),  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.     Paciolo's 
work    appeared    at    Venice    in     1494.        It    should    be 
mentioned    that,    although    the    treatise    of    Paciolo    is 
always   regarded   as   the   first   published   work   on   the 
subject,  a  book  written  by  Benedetto  Cotrugli,  entitled 
'  Delia    mercatura    e    del    mercante    perfetto,"    which 
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appeared  at  Venice  in  1573,  is  believed  to  have  existed 
in  manuscript  some  115  years  before  its  actual  publica- 
tion. On  the  last  page  of  the  work  (of  which  the 
Biblioteca  Marciana  at  Venice  possesses  a  copy)  there 
is  a  statement  that  it  was  completed  in  1458  '  apud 
castrum  Serpici,"  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Naples.1  If  the  latter  date  is  to  be  relied  upon, 
Cotrugli's  work  was  composed  and  finished  nearly  forty 
years  before  Paciolo's  wras  given  to  the  world. 

Although  Paciolo  is  chiefly  known  to  fame  through 
his  contribution  to  the  science  of  bookkeeping,  he  was 
a  well-known  authority  on  mathematics  in  his  day,  and 
lectured  on  the  subject  at  many  of  the  big  Italian  cities. 
His  eminence  in  this  branch  of  learning  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  chosen  as  the  first  occupant  of  the 
chair  founded  by  Louis  Sforza,  and,  among  other  less 
known  works,  published  a  Latin  translation  of  Euclid. 
His  treatise,  which  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  scientific  bookkeeping,  was  entitled  ' '  Summa 
de  Arithmetics,  Geometria,  Proportione  et  Propor- 
tionalita, "  that  is,  "  Everything  concerning  Arithmetic, 
Geometry,  and  Proportion,"  and  is  intended  as  a  general 
guide  to  mathematics.  The  title  page  of  the  1494  edition 
does  not  contain  the  name  of  the  author,  wrhich,  as  is 
common  in  books  of  this  period,  appears  in  the 
Dedicatory  Epistle,  and  also  at  the  end,  viz.,  "  Frater 
"  Lucas  de  burgo  sancti  Sepulchri,  Ordinis  minorum 
'  Et  sacre  theologie  humilis  professor."  It  is  somewhat 
curious  to  find  that  the  Epistle  composed  to  the  Duke 
of  Urbino  is  repeated  in  Latin.  The  first  two  parts  deal 

l  Uber    einige    alt  ere    Bearbeitungen    des    Buchhaltungs — Tractates 
•voti  Luca  Pacioli  (Kheil),  p.  i  note. 
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respectively  with  arithmetic  and  geometry,  and  at  the 
end  the  author  adds  thirty-six  chapters  on  bookkeeping. 
These  chapters  are  entitled  "De  Computis  et  Scripturis  " 
(Of  Reckonings  and  Writings),  and  the  writer  evidently 
considers  that  some  apology  is  needed  for  introducing 
them  into  a  dissertation  on  mathematics,  for  he  takes 
care  to  state  : — "  In  order  that  the  subjects  of  the  most 
"  gracious  Duke  of  Urbino  may  have  complete  instruc- 
"  tions  in  the  conduct  of  business,  I  have  determined  to 
"  go  outside  the  scope  of  this  work  and  add  this  most 
"  necessary  treatise." 

What  strikes  one,  on  a  study  of  the  last  part  of 
Paciolo's  work,  is  the  remarkable  practical  knowledge 
of  the  subject  which  he  seems  to  have  possessed.  It  is 
probable  that  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  practical 
commerce  was  derived  from  his  having  acted  as  tutor  to 
the  sons  of  Antonio  de  Rompiasi,  one  of  the  leading 
merchants  of  the  Venetian  Republic ;  nevertheless,  it  is 
surprising  to  find  so  great  a  grasp  of  technical  details 
of  the  subject  in  one  whose  main  business  it  was  to 
expound  mathematics  theoretically. 

Paciolo  starts  the  "  De  Computis"  by  saying  that 
three  things  are  essential  for  those  who  desire  to  be 
successful  in  business  : — (i)  Ready  money  (pecunia 
nu  me  nil  a) ;  (2)  good  bookkeepers  and  clerks  (ragioneri 
c  computista) ;  (3)  the  keeping  of  one's  affairs  in  good 
order.  The  great  aim  of  the  trader  is  to  obtain  informa- 
tion as  to  his  assets  and  liabilities.  After  this  short 
preamble  the  writer,  in  the  second  chapter,  goes  on  to 
state  that,  as  the  object  of  every  trader  is  to  obtain  a 
legitimate  and  proper  profit,  he  must  always  begin  his 
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business  by  calling  on  God's  name  (meser  domene  dio), 
and  always  think  of  Him  in  opening  a  new  set  of  books. 
The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  draw  up  a  full  list  of 
assets  and  liabilities.  Assets  must  include  both  movables 
and  immovables,  and  the  author  shrewdly  points  out 
that  it  is  essential  that  the  inventory  should  be  made 
on  one  and  the  same  day.  The  inventory  being  drawn 
up,  three  books  are  mentioned  (Chapter  V)  as  requisite 
for  the  trader,  viz.,  the  Memorial  (memoriale),  Journal 
(giornale),  and  Ledger  (quaderno),  although  the  writer 
points  out  that  some  use  only  two  books,  i.e.,  the  Journal 
and  Ledger.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Cotrugli, 
whose  work  was  probably  written  before  Paciolo's,  also 
speaks  of  these  three  books,  and  insists  that  all  columns 
of  the  Memorial  should  be  entered  into  the  Journal,  and 
from  there,  where  possible,  transferred  to  the  Ledger. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  Paciolo  describes  the  use  of  the 
Memorial,  which,  he  tells  us,  should  be  used  to  enter  up 
transactions  each  day  as  they  occur.  Everything  must 
be  written  down  in  detail,  and  nothing  should  be 
omitted.  He  mentions  that  some  transfer  the  entries 
from  the  Inventory  into  the  Memorial,  but  Paciolo  does 
not  advise  the  merchant  to  enter  all  his  property  into 
the  Memorial,  because  the  Memorial  comes  under  the 
eyes  of  so  many  people.  The  Memorial,  then,  accord- 
ing to  Paciolo's  method,  was  a  general  book  of  primary 
entry,  and  from  it  each  item  wTas  posted  to  the  Journal. 
It  has  been  pointed  out1  that  the  journalising  of  each 
item  prior  to  its  being  entered  in  the  Ledger  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  chaotic  state  of  the  coinage 

i  History  of  Bookkee-ping,  by  John  Row  Fogo,  C.A.  [Accountant? 
Magazine,  1898),  p.  330. 
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of  the  pericxl.  In  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  no  fixed  or 
uniform  coinage,  each  small  state  or  republic  having  its 
own  mint  and  issuing  its  own  coins,  which  were  "  as 
varied  as  the  pebbles  on  the  beach."1  In  addition, 
the  clipping  and  debasing  of  the  coinage  was  at  this 
period  a  common  practice,  so  that  a  merchant's  books 
would  have  been  constantly  in  a  hopeless  muddle  had 
not  steps  been  taken  to  reduce  all  entries  to  some  fixed 
monetary  unit.  This  was  effected  in  the  process  of 
transferring  entries  from  the  Memorial  to  the  Journal. 
The  task  of  posting  from  the  Memorial  to  the  Journal, 
which,  as  pointed  out,  involved  the  converting  of  each 
entry  in  the  Memorial  to  a  definite  monetary  standard, 
must  have  been  very  difficult  and  laborious,  and  Paciolo 
advises  that  each  item  entered  in  the  Journal  by  the 
clerk  should  be  subsequently  checked  by  the  principal. 
The  merchant  is  also  enjoined  (Chapter  VI)  to  make  a 
special  note  in  the  Memorial  of  the  coins  in  which  each 
transaction  is  carried  out ;  for,  he  adds,  in  regard  to 
this  book,  unlike  the  Journal  and  Ledger,  it  is  important 
for  the  trader  to  know  the  sort  of  coin  in  which  he  pays 
out  or  receives.  The  reason  for  this  remark  is  obvious, 
for,  in  order  to  bring  all  the  items  in  the  Memorial  to  a 
4  common  denominator,"  preparatory  to  posting  to  the 
Journal,  it  was  necessary  to  know  exactly  the  currency 
in  which  they  had  been  entered.  In  the  use  of  the 
Memorial  as  a  general  book  of  primary  entry  we  note 
a  distinguishing  feature  in  the  system  of  bookkeeping 
in  the  fifteenth  century  as  compared  with  that  in  vogue 

i  An  interesting  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  privilege  of 
coining  was  usurped  by  the  French  nobles  is  to  be  found  in  Hallam's 
Mill  tile  Ages,  isth  edition,  Vol.  I,  p.  205. 
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to-dav,  when  we  have  a  uniform  coinage  established  on 
a  firm  basis. 

From  the  Memorial,  then,  the  entries  were  posted  to 
the  Journal,  and  in  the  tenth  chapter  Paciolo  gives 
directions  as  to  how  the  Journal  should  be  kept.  The 
same  numbers  (signs)  should  be  used  as  in  the 
Memorial,  and  the  pages  numbered  in  the  same  wav  in 
both  books.  At  the  beginning  of  each  page  the  year 
and  dav  should  be  stated.  All  the  columns  of  the 
Inventory  should  be  transferred  to  the  Journal.  The 
Journal  is  the  merchant's  private  account  book,  and 
therefore  all  his  property  can  be  entered  in  it.  In  the 
Journal,  "Per*  denotes  Debtor  and  '*  A  '  denotes 
Creditor.  In  Chapter  XI I  Paciolo  distinguishes  between 
Cash  and  Capital.  1  le  explains  that  cash  (cussci)  means 
ready-money,  while  capital  (capitale)  includes  the  whole 
of  a  man's  property.  Capital  must  always  be  entered 
in  the  Journal  as  credit,  and  cash  as  debit.  We  are 
shown  exactly  how  to  enter  up  the  columns  for  cash  and 
capital. 

In  Chapter  XI 1 1  the  author  begins  his  description  of 
the  Ledger  (quaderno),  which  must,  we  are  told,  be 
provided  with  an  "  alphabet  "  or  index  (Irovercllo).  In 
the  Ledger  all  debtors  and  creditors  are  to  be  entered 
in  alphabetical  order,  the  figures  used  being  the  same 
as  in  the  Journal  and  Memorial.  After  numbering  the 
pages  and  noting  the  year,  the  cash  in  hand  must  be 
posted  as  a  debit  entry  on  the  first  folio,  just  as  it  was 
entered  first  in  the  Journal.  Paciolo  advises  that  the 
whole  page  should  be  left  open  for  the  cash  account, 
owing  to  the  large  number  of  entries  which  will  be  made 
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under  this  head.  The  Ledger  must  be  ruled  with  as 
manv  columns  as  there  are  coins,  and  an  extra  column 
must  be  made  on  the  left-hand  side  for  posting  folios. 
Paciolo  insists  (Chapter  XLV)  that  for  every  debit  entry 
in  the  Ledger  there  must  be  a  corresponding  credit,  and 
"dec  versa,  showing  that  the  system  of  double-entry  was 
by  this  time  well  understood  and  firmly  established  in 
Italy.  We  are  then  instructed  in  the  method  of  entering 
up  goods  accounts,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  keeping  of 
accounts  with  banks  and  loan  offices.  Paciolo  also  deals 
fullv  with  partnership  and  agency  accounts. 

In  Chapter  XX VI  Paciolo  gives  instructions  as  to  the 
entry  of  transactions  arising  out  of  business  journeys, 
according  as  the  trader  himself  makes  the  journey  or 
entrusts  the  matter  to  another.  The  trader,  if  he  goes 
himself,  is  advised  to  keep  a  separate  notebook  of  his 
transactions  while  awnv,  and  merelv  to  enter  up  the 
result  in  the  Ledger  on  his  return.  Where  he  gives 
goods  to  another  to  sell,  the  merchant  must  debit  the 
account  accordingly,  and  adjust  the  Ledger  when  the 
agent  returns  and  settles  with  him.  The  Profit  and 
Loss  (pro  c  danno  or  uvanci  c  desavanci)  Account  in  the 
Ledger,  which  is  dealt  with  in  Chapter  XXVII,  did  not 
show  the  totals  of  all  purchases  and  sales,  but  we  find 
that  separate  accounts  were  kept  for  each  consignment 
of  goods.  This  system  probablv  arose  from  two 
causes.  The  first  was  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the 
commodities  dealt  in,  commerce  not  at  that  time  being 
sufficiently  extensive  to  permit  of  "specialisation"  in 
any  one  class  of  goods,  so  that  the  trader,  in  order  to 
earn  a  living,  had  to  deal  in  evervthing.  Moreover, 
owing  to  the  insecurity  of  transit  and  the  uncertain 
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state  of  traffic,  coupled  with  the  exceedingly  high  rates 
of  insurance,  it  was  advisable  to  dispose  of  each  con- 
signment en  bloc,  and  so  the  merchant  would  calculate 
the  profit  on  each  enterprise.  Hence,  it  was  far  more 
convenient  for  the  trader  to  treat  his  commercial  dealings 
as  a  succession  of  separate  and  independent  ventures, 
and  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account  of  Paciolo  is  based 
on  this  view,  being  posted  up  at  the  end  of  each 
enterprise,  and  not  at  the  close  of  the  year.1  We  may 
note  that  these  entries  of  the  balances  of  the  different 
enterprises  were  made  direct  to  the  Ledger  from  the 
Memorial,  and  did  not  appear  in  the  Journal. 

Paciolo  gives  minute  instructions  for  the  "  com- 
parison "  of  books,  before  the  Ledger  is  balanced,  and 
assumes  that  a  new  book  will  be  started  each  time  a 
balance  is  taken. 

Before  leaving  the  first  printed  treatise  on  book- 
keeping, we  may  summarise  the  main  points  on  which, 
it  will  have  been  seen,  the  science,  as  understood  by 
the  famous  monk,  differs  from  accountancy  to-day, 
viz.  :  — 

(1)  There  is  no  separation  or  grouping  of  items  in 

books  of  primary  entry. 

(2)  All   entries,    except   closing  balances,    are   trans- 

ferred to  the  Journal  from  the  Memorial. 

(3)  The  Profit  and  Loss  Account  is  dealt  with  accord- 

ing to  the  results  of  separate  ventures. 

l  History  of  Accounting  and  Accountants  (Brown),  p.  115. 
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LATER  WORKS  ON  BOOKKEEPING  PUBLISHED  ABROAD. 

THE  famous  treatise  of  Paciolo  on  bookkeeping,  which 
we  described  in  the  last  chapter,  undoubtedly  gave  a 
considerable  impetus  to  accounting,  not  only  throughout 
Italy,  but  all  over  Europe.  It  formed  a  standard  work 
of  reference  to  which  all  could  turn  who  desired  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  with  a  view  to  applying  it 
to  their  own  business.  Something  more,  however,  was 
needed  in  order  to  raise  bookkeeping  to  the  level  of  an 
'exact  science"  and  to  make  it  a  matter  of  general 
knowledge.  In  the  first  place  it  was  necessary  that  it 
should  be  made  a  subject  of  the  school  curriculum ;  and, 
secondly,  it  was  essential  that  some  work  should  be 
forthcoming  which  should  serve  as  a  suitable  book  of 
instruction  for  pupils.  The  latter  requirement  was 
hardly  kept  in  sight  by  Paciolo,  who  appears  to  have 
written  for  those  requiring  some  system  of  bookkeeping 
for  practical  use,  and  did  not  give  full  examples  or 
illustrations  of  the  rules  laid  down,  to  assist  in  teaching 
the  subject. 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  we  note  the 
rise  of  "  Commercial  Academies,"  which  gave  instruc- 
tion intended  for  those  who  were  to  enter  business  life. 
At  many  of  these  institutions,  bookkeeping  formed  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  curriculum.  This  was  quite 
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a  new  departure,  as  most  of  the  schools  prior  to  this 
period  had  devoted  themselves  merely  to  teaching  the 
classical  languages.1 

Moreover,  in  1525  two  short  works  on  bookkeeping 
by  Giovanni  Antonio  Tagliente  appeared  at  Venice, 
which  were  much  more  suitable  as  books  of  instruction 
than  Paciolo's  treatise.  One  was  written  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  double-entry  bookkeeping  to  merchant- 
princes  and  traders  ("  a  li  nostri  magnifici  gentilhomeni 
&  adaltri  mercatanti ").  The  author  adds  practical 
examples  of  debit  and  credit,  and  explains  the  mode  of 
making  transfers  to  the  Journal,  but  does  not  deal  with 
the  Ledger.  Kheil  thinks  that  Paciolo's  work  was 
known  to  Tagliente,  although  the  latter  does  not  follow 
the  lines  laid  down  by  the  famous  monk. 

There  is  in  the  Library  of  the  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants  a  second  work  by  Tagliente  which  is 
extremely  rare,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  as  well  known 
as  the  first  referred  to  above.2  This  treatise,  unlike 
the  former,  is  intended  for  the  small  retail  trader  (a 
diver  si  Mercatanti,  c  a  molti  Artesani  li  quali  fanno  le 
sue  mercantie  ne  le  loro  botege).  It  was  also  published 
in  1525,  but  is  much  simpler  than  the  first,  a  rule  being 
stated  at  the  top  of  each  page,  and  an  example  being 
given  at  the  bottom.  The  method  adopted  by  Tagliente 
is  much  simpler  than  Paciolo's,  and  the  use  of  illustra- 
tions must  have  done  much  to  popularise  the  subject. 
These  two  little  books  by  Tagliente  were  no  doubt  hailed 

1  History  of  Accounting  and  Accountants  (Brown),  p.  120. 

2  The  book  is  not  mentioned  by  Brown  in  his  "History  of  Account- 
ing and  Accountants"  nor  by  Kheil. 
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with  satisfaction  bv  professors  at  the  Commercial 
Academies  who  were  called  upon  to  give  instruction  in 
the  new  science. 

Tagliente's  works  were  followed  in  1534  by  a  treatise 
on  the  subject  by  Domenico  Manzoni,  a  teacher  of 
mathematics  and  bookkeeping  in  Venice.  Tt  is  entitled 
"  Ouaderno  dopplo  col  suo  giornale  secondo  il  costume 
di  Veneiia,"  i.e.,  '  The  Ledger  and  Journal  according 
to  the  Method  of  Venice."  It  marks  a  great  advance 
on  both  Paciolo  and  Tagliente,  and  deserved  the  success 
and  popularity  it  achieved,  actually  going  through  seven 
editions.  A  second  edition  appeared  under  the  same 
title  in  1554,  but  other  editions  of  the  same  work  were 
published  under  a  different  title,  viz.,  4<  Libro  mercantile 
ordinato  col  suo  giornale  el  Aljabcio  per  tener  conli 
doppi  cil  inodo  di  Venetia."  Manzoni's  treatise  is  a 
faithful  copy  of  Paciolo.  Manzoni,  however,  gives 
illustrations  of  some  three  hundred  columns  in  the 
Journal  and  Ledger. 

There  also  appeared  in  1534  "  //  Nuovo  Lume,"  by 
Giovanni  Sfoftunati  of  vSiena.  The  author  tells  us  in 
the  preface  that  he  has  taught  arithmetic  at  several 
schools  in  Italv,  and  also  in  Sicily.  The  work  is  very 
practical,  and  in  it  some  mistakes  which  had  been  made 
in  previous  books  are  corrected.1 

The  library  of  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants 
possesses  two  exceedingly  rare  and  interesting 
pamphlets  belonging  to  this  period.  One  was 
published  at  'Venice  in  1539,  and  is  a  pamphlet 

1  S/nria  dclla  A'agicneria  1  taliana  (Bariola),  p.  76. 
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consisting  of  only  seven  pages.  It  is  entitled  "  Opera 
che  insigna  atener  libra  doppio  6°  a  far  partite, 
eragion  de  Banchi,  e  de  Mercantie,  &  a  riportare 
le  partite  novamente  Stampata."  .The  other  is 
undated,  but,  from  its  general  appearance,  probably 
appeared  about  the  same  time,  perhaps  a  little  later. 
It  was  also  published  at  Venice,  and  is  described 
on  the  title-page  as  "  Un  Modo  Xovamcnte  Ritro- 
vato  Ch'insegna  tcner  libro  doppio,  secondo  il 

* 

consueto  de  tutte  le  provincie  del  mondo."  The  writer 
of  this  little  book  claims  for  his  method  of  double-entry 
the  merit  of  having  been  "  newly  discovered"  (nova- 
mente ritrovato),  and  evidently  considers  that  it  rivals 
Tagliente's  system ;  for  whereas  the  latter  only  states 
that  his  method  follows  the  "  custom  of  the  renowned 
City  of  Venice  "  ("  secondo  el  consueto  de  quesla  inclita 
Citta  di  Venetia  "),  the  writer  of  the  later  treatise  claims 
that  his  is  the  method  "  of  all  the  provinces  of  the 
world  "  ("  secondo  il  consueto  de  tutte  le  provincie  del 
mondo  ").  The  first  of  these  two  books  follows  the  plan 
of  Tagliente's  second  work  to  which  we  have  referred, 
that  is,  of  placing  a  rule  at  the  head  of  a  page  and  an 
example  at  the  bottom.  These  two  little  pamphlets  were 
obviously  published  at  a  very  small  price,  and  were 
intended  either  for  school  children  or  for  the  general 
public — probably  the  former.  In  any  case,  they  afford 
strong  evidence  of  the  fact  that  bookkeeping  was  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century  beginning  to  be  generally 
studied. 

In  1539  there  appeared  at  Milan  an  interesting  book, 
entitled  "  Practica  Arithmetic  ef^  by  Girolamo  Cardano, 
who  was  a  celebrated  Milanese  physician.  The  author 
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calls  attention  in  this  work  to  certain  mathematical  errors 
of  Paciolo,  and  in  the  chapter  headed  "  De  ratione 
librorum  traclandorum  "  gives  an  excellent  account  of 
the  way  in  which  books  should  be  kept. 

In  1558  Alvise  Casanova  published  at  Venice  his 
"  Specchio  lucidissimo."  Casanova  was  a  teacher  of 
bookkeeping,  and  official  accountant  to  the  Venetian 
Republic.  His  treatise,  however,  is  merely  a  copy  of 
Paciolo. 

In  1586  Angelo  Pietra,  a  monk  of  the  monastery  of 
S.  Giov.  Batta  d'Oriana,  published  at  Mantua  a  work 
entitled  "  Indrizzo  agli  Economi,  ovvcro  Instruzione  da 
regolatamente  formare  qualunquc  scrittura  in  un  libro 
doppio."  This  \vas  the  first  attempt  that  had  been 
made  to  apply  double-entry  to  the  keeping  of  the 
accounts  of  religious  houses,  and  throws  much  light  on 
the  administration  of  the  monasteries  in  those  days. 
Incidentally,  Pietra  insists  on  the  advantages  of  analy- 
tical over  synthetic  bookkeeping,  and  also  gives 
elaborate  instructions  for  various  kinds  of  stocktaking.1 

Ludovico  Flori,  a  monk  of  Palermo,  in  his  "  Libro 
Doppio  Domestico, "  which  appeared  at  his  native  town 
in  1636,  followed  the  example  of  Pietra,  and  applied 
double-entry  to  the  keeping  of  private  or  household,  as 
opposed  to  business,  accounts. 

The  publication  of  these  works  in  Italy  was  bound, 
sooner  or  later,  to  make  the  Italian  method  of  book- 
keeping known  throughout  Europe.  In  Germany, 

Astoria  dell  a  Ragioneria  I  tali  an  a  (Brambilla),  pp.  52-55. 
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however,  the  earliest  treatise  on  the  subject  of  book- 
keeping does  not  show  the  least  acquaintance  with  the 
Italian  system,  though  published  some  time  after  the 
treatise  of  Paciolo  had  made  its  appearance.  We  have, 
however,  already  pointed  out  that  Germany  was  singu- 
larlv  slow  in  adopting  new  methods  of  accounting.  The 
first  German  work  appeared  at  Erfurt  in  1523,  under 
the  title  of  "  Rechenbilchlin  Kiinstlich,  behend  und 
gewiss  uu IT  iiUc  Kauffmanschafft  gerichtet '  ("  Book- 
keeping adapted  scientifically  and  for  speed  and 
certaintv  to  the  requirements  of  merchants  ").  It  was 
written  by  Heinrich  Schreiber,  a  teacher  of  arithmetic  at 
Vienna,  who  gave  his  name  the  Latin  form  of  Ilenricus 
Grammateus.  His  system  is  based  entirely  on  single- 
entrv.  We  find  the  chronological  entry  of  business 
transactions  in  the  Journal.  Receipts  and  outgoings  of 
goods  are  entered  in  the  Kaps,  or  goods-book,  while 
the  third  book,  or  Ledger,  deals  with  personal  accounts.1 
These  three  books  were  those  commonly  kept  at  this 
time  in  Germany. 

The  second  German  work  was  '  fcin  Teulsch  vcr- 
steudig  Buchhulten  fiir  Herren  odcr  Gesellschaffter 
inhalt  Wellischetn  process."  It  was  written  bv  Johann 
Gottlieb,  and  appeared  at  Nuremberg  in  1531.  Of  all 
the  German  towns  which  carried  on  an  extensive  trade 
with  Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Nuremberg  comes  first. 
This  town  was  the  seat  of  the  great  School  of  Mathe- 
matical Science,  which  was  taught  by  some  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  time.  People  came  from  Italy  to 
settle  in  Nuremberg,  and  Germans  went  from  that  town 


1  Uber  eijiigc  dltcrc  Bearbeitungen  des  Buclihaltungs — Tractates  von 
Liica  Pacioli  (Kheil),  p.  74. 
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to  take  up  their  residence  in  Italy.  There  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages  a  constant  intercourse  between  Xuremburg 
and  Italy,  and  there  existed  at  Venice  a  depot  known  as 
Fondaco  del  Tedcschi,  which  dates  back  to  I22S.1 
Gottlieb,  the  author  of  the  second  oldest  German  work 
on  bookkeeping,  was  a  merchant  of  Nuremberg1,  and, 
having  regard  to  the  close  relations  which  existed 
between  his  native  town  and  Italy,  we  should  expect  to 
find  the  '  Italian  method  '  of  bookkeeping  in  this 
treatise.  We  can,  however,  only  trace  there  the  rudi- 
ments of  double-entry,  which  is  not  set  out  nearlv  so 
well  as  in  Paciolo,  Tagliente,  and  the'  earlier  Italian 
writers.  Moreover,  Gottlieb  retains  the  three  traditional 
German  account  books.  It  was  not  till  1349  that  the 
Italian  system  was  fully  introduced  into  German  v,  by 
a  treatise  published  at  Nuremberg  under  the  title  of 
'  Zwifach  Buchhalten  '  ("  Bookkeeping  bv  Double- 
entrv  ").  The  author  is  Wolffgang  Schweicker,  and 
his  treatise  is  merelv  a  translation  of  Manzoni's  work. 
Schweicker  informs  us  on  the  title  page  that  he  origi- 
nally came  from  Nuremberg,  although  at  the  time  (that 
is,  in  1549)  he  was  living  at  Venice.  Johann  Petreius, 
the  printer,  in  his  address  to  the  "  good  reader,"  tells 
us  that  Schweicker,  Senior,  of  Venice,  was  honoured 
and  respected  and  had  a  great  reputation  among  the 
Germans  for  excellent  bookkeeping. 

In  1565  there  appeared  at  Nuremberg  a  small  book 
by  Jacob  Kaltenbrunner,  former!  \  a  schoolmaster, 
entitled  "  Kin  ncugcslelll  Kiinstlich  l\cchcn  hiichlciu." 

1  I' her  finite  altfrc  Bearbeitungen,  tVr.   (Kheil)  p.   7.1. 

2  Ibid,  p.  76. 
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which,  according  to  the  title  page,  is  intended  as  a  text- 
book for  school  children.  The  first  part  deals  with  the 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  rhymes  are  given  to  assist  in 
remembering  these  rules.  The  second  part  is  devoted 
to  bookkeeping,  but  we  find  the  three  old  German 
account  books,  including  the  Kaps,  referred  to.  Careful 
examples  of  all  these  books  are  given.  At  the  close  of 
this  century  we  find  another  German  work.  This  was 
a  treatise  entitled  '  Buchhalten  fein  Kurz  zusamen 
gefasst  "  ("  A  Short  Method  of  Bookkeeping  "),  written 
by  Passchier-Goessens,  a  Huguenot  refugee  from 
Belgium,  who  settled  in  Hamburg  and  got  a  living  there 
as  a  teacher  of  mathematics.  It  appeared  at  Hamburg 
in  1594,  and  has  no  particular  merit  beyond  that  of 
introducing  the  practice  of  placing  a  separate  heading 
at  the  top  of  each  Ledger  folio. 

A  work  published  at  Nuremberg  in  1610  by  Nicolaus 
Wolff  is  chiefly  interesting  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
we  find  the  writer  retaining  the  old  traditional  "  Goods 
Book,"  which  proves  that  the  Italian  method  had  not 
yet  penetrated  far  into  Germany.  This  work  gained  a 
reputation  that  it  did  not  deserve  through  the  preten- 
sions of  the  author,  who  stated  that  his  work  was  to 
oust  all  others  that  had  been  previously  written.  Apart, 
however,  from  the  fact  that  he  clings  to  old  German 
traditions,  his  system  is  merely  double-entry,  somewThat 
complicated  by  the  writer's  cumbersome  devices.1 


In    Christopher    Achatius     Hager's    work,     entitled 
Buchhalten  liber  Proper  Commission  und  Compagnia 

l  History  of  Accounting  and  Accountants  (Brown),  p.   140. 
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Handlungen,"  which  appeared  in  1660,  we  note  that 
the  German  account  books  have  given  place  to  those 
prescribed  by  the  Italian  writers.  In  addition,  however, 
to  the  Memorial,  Journal,  and  Ledger,  the  writer 
describes  several  other  books,  such  as  the  Private 
Ledger  (Secretbuch),  Cash  Book  (Cassa  Buck),  Expenses 
Book  (Unkost  Buck),  Balance  Book  \Balanssir-Buch), 
&c.  The  rules  for  bookkeeping  are  stated  in  the  form 
of  questions  and  answers. 

Two  years  later  (in  1662)  appeared  at  Nuremberg  the 
"  General  Instruction  des  Buchhaltens  '  of  Georg 
Xicolaus  Schurtz,  who  describes  himself  as  a  book- 
keeper (Buchhalter).  He  follows  the  same  lines  as 
Hager,  and  refers  to  several  subsidiary  books  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Memorial,  Journal,  and  Ledger,  and  gives 
practical  examples  of  them.  Ten  years  later  (in  1672) 
Schurtz  brought  out  another  book,  entitled  '  Neu- 
cingerichtete  Material  Kammer,"  which  is  a  kind  of 
encyclopaedia  of  technical  terms.  At  the  end  of  this 
work  Schurtz  appends  a  "  Kurtze  Revision  oder 
Wiederholung,"  which  is  a  supplement  to  his  "  General 
Instruction,"  which  appeared  in  1662. 

A  work  entitled  "  Vollkommenes  Buchhalten,"  by 
Paul  Hermling,  a  merchant  and  bookkeeper  of  Dantzig, 
was  published  at  the  latter  place  in  1685.  He  also  bases 
his  system  upon  the  three  Italian  books,  which  shows 
that  the  system  laid  down  by  Paciolo  and  his  successors 
was  by  this  time  permanently  recognised  in  Germany. 
Hermling  gives  copious  examples  of  the  way  in  which 
account  books  should  be  kept,  and  a  somewhat  unusual 
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feature  of  this  treatise  is  the  inclusion  of  an   Index  or 
Glossary  of  foreign  words  relating  to  bookkeeping. 

The  first  Dutch  work  on  bookkeeping  appeared  at 
Antwerp  in  1543 — the  same  year  in  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  earliest  known  book  on  the  subject  was 
published  in  England.  The  author  of  the  first  Dutch 
treatise  was  Jan  Ympyn  Christoffels,  a  merchant  of 
Antwerp,  who  had  travelled  extensively  in  Spain  and 
Italv,  and  who  lived  for  twelve  years  at  Venice.  His 
book,  which  is  really  only  a  translation  of  Paciolo  and 
Manzoni,  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  part  is  a 
Hook  of  Instruction,  and  contains  29  chapters.  The 
second  part  gives  examples  of  the  Inventory,  Journal, 
and  Ledger,  as  well  as  of  an  alphabetical  Double-Index 
to  the  Ledger.  These  are  closely  modelled  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  the  Italian  pioneers  in  bookkeeping.  A 
French  translation  of  Jan  Ymypn's  work,  by  Ympyn 's 
widow,  appeared  in  the  same  year  as  the  original,  also 
ai  Antwerp.  The  title  is  "  Xouvellc  Instruction  et 
Remonstration  dc  la  Ires  excellent?  science  du  livre  de 
Com  pie,"  and  it  is  the  first  known  treatise  on  book- 
keeping in  the  French  language. 

Mich  id  Coignet  produced  at  Antwerp  in  1573  a  Dutch 
work  on  bookkeeping,  which,  like  those  of  Pietra  and 
Flori,  treats  of  the  accounts  of  monasteries. 

In  1588  Xicolaus  Petri  published  a  work  at  Amster- 
dam, dealing  with  arithmetic  and  geometry,  as  well  as 
bookkeeping.  Several  remarkable  innovations  in  regard 
to  the  latter  are  introduced.  In  the  first  place  a 
periodical  Trial  Balance  is  insisted  on.  Secondly,  some 
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grouping  of  items  in  the  Journal  is  attempted.  Thirdly, 
he  introduces  an  "  Expenses  Book,"  which  is  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  separation  of  books  of  first  entry.1 

Among  the  slavish  imitators  of  Paciolo,  whose  works 
we  have  been  considering,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a 
writer  who,  although  his  views  are  not  remarkable  for 
their  soundness,  nevertheless  shows  a  certain  amount  of 
originality.  This  is  Simon  Stevin,  whose  "Hypomnemata 
Mathematica  "  ("  Mathematical  Traditions  ")  appeared 
^early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Stevin  was  born  at 
Bruges  in  1548,  and  held  the  offices  of  Surveyor  of 
Taxes  and  Chief  Inspector  of  Works  in  his  native  town. 
He  made  important  discoveries  in  mathematics  and  the 
.allied  sciences,  and  invented  a  form  of  lock  for  canals, 
besides  publishing  a  work  on  methods  of  fortification. 
His  contemporaries  were  most  struck  by  his  invention 
-of  a  carriage  with  sails,  a  model  of  which  was  preserved 
.at  Scheveningen  till  1802.  Stevin  held  the  position  of 
tutor  to  Moritz  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the 
'  Hypomnemata  Mathematica  '  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  tuition  he  was  called  upon  to  give  to 
his  pupil.2  The  work  is  in  two  parts,  the  first  dealing 
with  mathematics  and  the  second  with  bookkeeping. 
The  latter  was  published  in  1605,  but  the  first  volume 
did  not  appear  till  three  years  later.  The  part  dealing 
with  bookkeeping  is  called  '  Account-keeping  for 
Princes,  according  to  the  Italian  Method"  (De  Apolo- 
gistica  Principium  Ratocinio  Italico),  and  is  written 

1  History     of     Bookkeeping      (Eldridge) — Associated     Accountants' 
Journal,  October  1911,  p.  184. 

2  Lucas  Paccioli  und  Simon  Stevin  (Jager),  p.  109.     See  also  article 
on  Stevin  in  Encyclo-pd&dia  Britannica. 
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somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  Platonic  dialogue.  The 
early  portion,  consisting  of  ten  chapters,  treats  of 
ordinary  mercantile  accounts.  Stevin  starts  with  an 
Inventory,  which  is  entered  up  into  the  Day  Book.  The 
Ledger  contains  Capital  and  Cash  Accounts,  and  also 
Goods  Accounts  and  Personal  Accounts.  Stevin  intro- 
duces several  subsidiary  books  (to  which  he  gives  the 
Latin  title  of  adversaria),  such  as  Cash  Book  and 
Expenses  Book.  Interesting  innovations  to  be  noted 
are  the  grouping  of  items  and  the  balancing  of  the 
Profit  and  Loss  Account  at  the  close  of  the  year,  instead 
of  at  the  end  of  each  enterprise  or  venture,  which,  as 
\ve  have  seen,  formerly  obtained.  The  author  then 
deals  specially  with  "  Bookkeeping  for  Princes,"  which 
possesses  little  practical  interest.  Altogether,  Stevin 's 
work  marks  an  advance  on  his  predecessors,  and  shows 
that  by  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
foundations  of  scientific  bookkeeping  had  been  per- 
manently laid  throughout  Europe. 

England  has  contributed  her  quota  of  works  on  book- 
keeping. We  have  not  referred  to  these  here,  as  it 
seemed  more  convenient  to  devote  a  separate  chapter 
to  them. 


CHAPTER   XII.' 


ENGLISH  WORKS  ON  BOOKKEEPING. 

THE  year  1543  was  an  eventful  one  in  the  history  of 
bookkeeping,  for  it  saw  the  introduction  of  Paciolo's 
work    into    three    countries,    translations    of    the    De 
Computis  appearing  almost  at  the  same  time  in  Dutch, 
French,  and  English.     Of  the  first  two  we  have  already 
spoken,  and  we  mentioned  that  a  work  by  Jan  Ympyn 
ChristofTels  in  Dutch  (which  was  merely  a  rendering 
of  Paciolo  into  that  language)  appeared  at  Antwerp  in 
1543,  and  a  French  translation  of  it  in  the  same  year, 
which  also  marked  the  introduction  of  Italian  methods 
into  England.     The  English  translation  of  Paciolo  also 
appeared  in  England  in  1543.     It  was  written  by  Hugh 
Oldcastle,  a  teacher  of  arithmetic,  and  is  the  first  treatise 
on  bookkeeping  in  our  language  of  which  we  possess 
any  record.     No  original  copy  of  Oldcastle's  work  is, 
unfortunately,  known  to  exist,  and  our  knowledge  of  it 
is  derived  from  a  reprint  issued  in  1588  by  John  Mellis, 
who  describes  himself  as  a  "  Scholemaister."     Mellis 
was  a   mathematician,    and  acted  as  assistant  to   Dr. 
Robert  Forth  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     He  after- 
wards became  teacher  of  mathematics  at  a  public  school, 
and   from    1564  kept  a   private  school   in   Sotithwark, 
London.1     The    title   of    Mellis 's   work    is    "A    Brief e 
Instruction  and  maner  how  to  keepe  bookes  of  Accompts 

1  Uber  einige  tiltere  Bearbeitungen  (Kheil),  p.  65. 
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after  the  order  of  Debitor  and  Creditor,  and  as  well  for 
proper  Accompts  partible,  &c.,"  and  the  title  page 
would  certainly  give  one  the  impression  that  it  was  an 
original  work.  Mellis,  however,  is  candid  enough  to 
state  in  his  Epistle  "  to  the  Reader  "  that  he  was  "  but 
"  the  renuer  and  reviver  of  an  auncient  old  copie  printed 
"  here  in  London  the  i4th  of  August  1543,  then 
"  collected,  published,  made  and  set  forth  by  one  Hugh 
"  Oldcastle,  Scholemaster."  The  main  part  of  Mellis's 
book  is  obviously  only  a  reproduction  of  Oldcastle,  who 
was  himself  merely  a  translator  of  Paciolo.  The  con- 
clusion of  Oldcastle's  translation  is  apparently  marked 
by  the  word  "  Finis."  Mellis  then  gives  an  example  of 
an  "  Inventorie  generall,"  and  states:  "Here  endeth 
"  my  Authour,  and  for  better  and  plainer  understanding 
and  practice  of  these  rules,  1  have  hereunto  added  a 
"  little  Inventorie,  Journal,  and  Leager,  as  followeth." 
Mellis's  original  contribution,  however,  is  of  very  little 
worth. 

In  1547  a  work  appeared  in  London  with  the  title  of  : 
"  A  notable  and  very  excellent  work,  expressyng  and 
"  declaryng  the  maner  and  forme  how  to  kepe  a  boke 
"  of  accomptes  or  reconynges,  &c."  This  has  recently 
been  proved  to  be  an  English  translation  of  Jan 
Ympyn's  work,  to  which  we  have  already  referred  (see 
p.  128).  No  doubt  the  knowledge  of  Ymypn's  book 
reached  England  owing  to  the  active  trade  carried  on 
by  the  English  with  the  Netherlands,  just  as  Ympyn 
became  acquainted  with  Paciolo's  work  owing  to  his 
sojourn  as  a  merchant  at  Venice.1 

1  Uber  einige  dltere  Bearbeitnngen  (Kheil),  p.  66. 
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James  Peek's  ' '  Maner  and  fourme  how  to  kepe  a 
perfecte  reconyng  after  the  order  of  the  most  worthie 
and  notable  accompte  of  Debitour  and  Creditour,"  is, 
in  point  of  date,  the  earliest  English  work  on  book- 
keeping (not  being  a  translation)  of  which  we  possess 
an  actual  copy,  as  it  appeared  in  1553,  Oldcastle's 
treatise,  as  we  have  seen,  not  existing  in  the  original. 
James  Peele  was  the  father  of  George  Peele,  the  well- 
known  Elizabethan  dramatist,  and  showed  the  family 
poetic  turn  by  occasionally  lapsing  into  verse,  even 
when  dealing  with  so  prosaic  a  subject  as  bookkeeping. 
A  second  and  larger  work  by  Peele  was  published  in 
1569,  entitled  ;  The  patheway  to  perfectness  in  the 
accomptes  of  Debitour  and  Creditour."  It  cannot  be 
said  that  this  book  bears  out  its  high-sounding  title,  and 
there  would  hardly  be  the  quality  of  "  perfectness  "  in 
books  kept  according  to  Peele's  methods.  Nevertheless, 
the  author  makes  one  or  two  novel  suggestions,  the  most 
interesting  of  which  is  contained  in  Chapter  XI,  explain- 
ing "  What  is  to  be  done  of  a  master  that  is  minded  to 
'  keep  the  quaterne  (i.e.,  quaderno,  or  Ledger)  in  his 
'  own  custody,  by  reason  whereof  his  substance  may 
'  be  kept  secret,  except  unto  himself  or  his  account- 
4 'keeper." 

Malynes'  Consuetudo,  vel  lex  Mercatoria,  dealing 
with  mercantile  law  and  custom,  was  published  in  1622. 
Chapter  XX  deals  with  the  keeping  of  traders'  accounts, 
and  is  headed  "  Of  Merchants'  Accounts  kept  by 
Debitor  and  Creditor."  A  good  description  is  given  of 
the  ' '  Journall  Booke,  Leidger  Booke,  and  Memorial! 
Booke,"  with  instructions  how  to  enter  up  into  these 
books. 
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In  1632  there  appeared  a  treatise  by  I.  Carpenter, 
'Gent.,"  as  he  designates  himself  on  the  title  page, 
called,  "  A  most  excellent  instruction  for  the  exact  and 
perfect  keeping  merchants  bookes  of  accounts  by  way 
of  Debitor  and  Creditor."  The  main  part  of  the  work 
is  based  on  Manzoni's  Quaderno  doppio,  and  deals  with 
the  general  principles  of  bookkeeping;  while  the  latter 
portion  gives  illustrations.  He  retains  the  Memorial, 
Journal,  and  Ledger,  but  also  deals  with  the  following 
books  in  addition  :  ' '  Cash  or  Chest  Booke,  A  booke  of 
"  Charges  of  Merchandizes,  An  Acquittance  or  Receipt 
"  booke,  A  Copie  booke  for  your  letters,  A  Remem- 
1  brance  or  Note  booke,  A  booke  of  Factories,  or 
"  Invoices,  A  booke  of  household  expences." 

The    next   work    published    in    England   was    "  The 
Merchants'    Mirrour,    or    Directions    for    the    perfect 
ordering  and   keeping  of   his  accounts,"    by   Richard 
Dafforne,    of   Northampton,    Accountant  and   Teacher. 
It  appeared  in    1636,   and  was  issued  bound  up  with 
Malynes'  Consuetudo,  vel  lex  Mercatoria,  a  new  edition 
of  which  was  published  in  that  year.     Dafforne  adopts 
the  form  of  the   Platonic  dialogue,   and  also  gives  a 
series  of  "  questions  and  answers  "  on  the  subject.     He 
rejects   the   grouping   of    items   in    the   Journal   which 
Stevin  had  introduced,  and  enters  every  transaction  one 
after  the  other,  but  he  treats  it  as  a  book  of  closing 
entries.     He  also  speaks  of  an  Inventory.     His  descrip- 
tion of  the  Ledger  is  very  interesting:    "The  Ledger 
'  showeth  our  true  estate,  in  each  particular,  whether 
*  of  commodities  bought,  sold,  sent,  or  received ;  people 
1  within  or  without  the  land ;  exchanges  which  way- 
'  soever;    factorage,    or    whatever    else    belongeth    to 
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"traffic;  so  that  the  Ledger  is  the  Mirrour  by  which 
"  only  the  state  of  our  affairs  can  truly  and  plainly  be 
"discerned."  Dafforne  closes  his  book  by  stating: 
"  Whosoever  desireth  larger  instruction  in  any  of  the 
"  premises  may  repair  unto  Katherine  Wheel  Alley, 
"  near  the  Old  Swan  in  Thames  Street,  there  being  the 
"  place  of  my  present  residence." 

Richard  Dafforne  was  also  the  author  of  a  treatise 

entitled   "  The  Apprentices  Time-Entertainer  accomp- 

tantly ;  or  a  Methodical  means  to  obtain  the  Exquisite 

Art    of    Accomptantship."     It    was    issued    in     1670, 

'  reviewed,  and  in  several  places  rectified,"  by  John 

Dafforne,  the  son  of  Richard  Dafforne.     John  describes 

himself  on  the  title  page  as  "  Accomptant,  and  Teacher 

'  of  the  said  famous  and  never-dying  Art  of  Accomp- 

'  tantship  in  English  and  Dutch.     Resident  in  More- 

'  fields,    near   Long   Alley    in    Neptune    Court.     Who 

'  likewise  rectifieth   Books  of  Accompts  abroad  or  at 

'  home,  Whether  in  proper,  Factorage  or  Company." 

An  interesting  book  by  Stephen  Monteage  appeared 

in  1675,  entitled  "  Debtor  and  Creditor  made  easie ;  or  a 

short  instruction  for  attaining  the  right  use  of  accounts." 

The  author  states  :  "  I  have  known  many  persons  taken 

'  away  by  death  that  questionless  had  good  estates ; 

'  being  dead  the  widow  and  family  are  turned  out  of 

'  all  and  outwitted  by  the  crafty  surviving  debtors  and 

'  creditors.     It  is  therefore  a  good  course  that  they  take 

'  in  Holland  where  if  the  husband  is  a  merchant  the 

'  wife    is   the    bookkeeper."     Monteage   was   also    the 

author  of  "  Instructions  for  Rent  Gatherers,  Accompts, 

&c.,  made  easie,"  which  was  published  in  1683. 
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In  1731  appeared  a  work  entitled  "  Modern  Book- 
keeping; or,  the  Italian  Method  improved,  containing 
Rules  and  Directions  for  keeping  Gentlemen's  and 
Merchants'  Accompts  by  Double  Entry."  It  was  written 
by  Richard  Hayes,  "  Accomptant  and  Writing  Master 
"  in  Queen  Street,  Cheapside ;  but  late  of  Princes  Street,. 
"  near  the  Bank  of  England."  The  merits  of  this  book 
are  described  by  the  author  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Reader  : 
"  Now,  how  far  this  Piece  upon  Book-keeping  may  be 
"  thought  useful,  I  appeal  to  any  judicious  Accomptant, 
"  and  if  he  be  a  Man  of  Candour,  I  am  pretty  well 
"  assured  of  his  acquiescing  with  me,  that  the  following 
"  Instructions  are  according  to  a  modern  Way  of  Book- 
"  keeping;  and  for  conciseness  of  Method  (considering 
"  the  Multiplicity  of  ambiguous  and  tautological 
"  Accompts  that  are  hereby  exploded)  he  will  acknow- 
"  ledge  it  to  be  an  Improvement  upon  the  Italian 
"  Method  of  Book-keeping."  The  first  chapter,  "  con- 
"  taining  an  Introduction  to  the  Italian  Method  of 
"  Book-keeping,"  is  very  clear  and  concise.  The 
author  is  somewhat  original  in  his  treatment  of  his 
subject,  for,  instead  of  giving  long  descriptions  of  the 
various  account  books  in  use,  he  explains  the  actual 
operations  in  regard  to  those  books. 

Another  interesting  work  of  the  eighteenth  century 
(which  produced  a  plentiful  crop  of  bookkeeping 
literature)  is  entitled  "  Book-keeping  Methodiz'd ;  or,  A 
Methodical  Treatise  of  Merchant-Accompts,  according 
to  the  Italian  Form."  It  was  written  by  John  Mair,  a 
schoolmaster,  and  a  second  edition  appeared  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1741.  Mair  must  have  been  a  remarkable 
figure  in  his  day.  He  wrote  several  books  on  arithmetic, 
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besides  a  Latin  syntax  and  a  Latin  dictionary.  All  his 
works  appear  to  have  had  an  extraordinarily  large  sale. 
His  "  Book-keeping  Methodized  "  ran  through  a  large 
number  of  editions,  and  held  the  field  for  over  fifty 
years.  A  ninth  edition  was  published  in  1772,  while  in 
1794  J.  Shaw  brought  out  "  Book-keeping  Epitomized," 
which  was  merely  a  compendium  of  Mair's  '  Book- 
keeping Methodiz'd."  In  his  preface  to  the  latter,  Mair 
dilates  on  the  advantages  of  Italian  bookkeeping,  the 
usefulness  of  which,  we  are  told,  '  is  so  well-known, 
'  that  it  would  be  idle  to  enlarge  in  the  Commendation 
T  of  it."  The  subsidiary  books  mentioned  by  this 
author  are  practically  the  same  as  those  described  by 
Carpenter,  with  the  addition  of  a  Book  of  Sales  and 
Bill  Book.  Mair  explains  in  detail  the  keeping  of 
partnership  and  company  "accompts,"  and  also  gives 
Precedents  or  Forms  of  Writings  used  by  Merchants. 
The  basis,  however,  of  Mair's  system  is  that  of  Paciolo 
and  his  successors. 

Of  a  totally  different  character  is  Benjamin  Booth's 

*  A  Complete  System  of  Book-keeping  by  an  improved 

mode  of  Double-Entry  :  comprising  a  regular  Series  of 

Transactions,  as  they  have  occurred  in  actual  business," 

which  was  published  in  1789.     Booth  is  described  on  the 

title  page  as  "  late  of  New  York,  and  now  of  London, 

Merchant,"  and  his  work  shows  the  practical  acquaint- 

ance of  the  author  with  methods  of  accounting.     In  the 

Introduction,    Booth   remarks  that  :    "  It   is  surprising 

"  that,  in  a  Commercial  Country  like  this,  there  should 

'  not    be   one   treatise   on    this    subject,    which,    when 

'  applied  to  a  large  scale  of  business,  can  be  reduced 

'  to  practice.     Those  I  have  seen,  appear  to  have  been 
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'  written    either    by    persons    who    have    not    abilities 

1  sufficient  for  the  undertaking,   or  by  such  as  never 

11  had  an  opportunity  of  bringing  their  theories  to  the 

"  test   of   experience.     .     .     .       The    system    here    laid 

'  down,  which  Is  the  result  of  thirty  years'  experience,  is 

"  calculated  to  obviate  every  objection  that  can  be  made 

'  to  double-entry,  even  among  Tradesmen  and  Manu- 

'  facturers ;    since    it    possesses   both    the    facility   and 

1  expedition  of  the  single-entry,  with  all  the  advantages 

"  of  the  double.     All  extraneous  matter  being  lopped 

"  off  from  the  Journal,  every  article  is  brought  to  its 

"  respective  account  in  the  Ledger,  by  the  shortest  and 

"  most  expeditious  means.     The  Ledger,  by  this  mode, 

1  is  prevented  from  swelling  to  an  enormous  size  (which 

"  must  happen  when  the  articles  are  posted  separately), 

*  exhibiting  at  one  view,   the  state  of  every  person's 

"account;     and     an     Account     Current,     with     every 

'  particular  dilated,    may  be   made  out  at  a   minute's 

"  warning,  by  referring  to  the  articles  as  they  stand, 

"  page  by  page  in  the  Journal."     The  important  books 

for  a  merchant  are,  according  to  Booth,  the  Cash  Book, 

Bill    Book,    Invoice   Book   inward   (or   Bought    Book), 

Invoice   Book  outward   (or   Day   Book),    Waste   Book, 

Journal,    Ledger,    Account    of    Sales    Book,    Account 

Current    Book.     The    examples    given    are    models    of 

clearness. 

An  interesting  pamphlet  appeared  in  1794,  entitled  : 

"  A    remarkable    and    important    Commercial     Point, 

'  brought  to  light  by  the  first  annexed  Double  Entry 

'  Plan,  the  operation  of  which  points  out  to  Arithme- 

"  ticians  to  forsake  the  Deduction  Rule  in  balancing 

11  the  Partnership  Effects ;  otherwise  the  Shares  of  Profit 
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"will  prove  unequally  divided."  It  was  written  by 
Reina,  Senior,  "  Honorary  Professor  of  the  Arithmetical 
"Science,  York  Row,  Kennington,  Surry ;  and  pub- 
"  lished  by  him  for  the  general  benefit  of  Commercial 
"Society." 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  work  was 
published  which  gained  a  world-wide  reputation. 
This  was  a  work  issued  by  Edward  Thomas  Jones, 
an  "  accomptant  in  Bristol,"  under  the  title  of  "  Jones's 
English  System  of  Bookkeeping  by  Single  or  Double- 
Entry,"  in  1796.  Its  interest  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
methods  advocated  by  Jones — which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  "  inventor,"  were  likely  to  revolutionise  bookkeep- 
ing throughout  the  world — hut  rather  in  its  being  a 
piece  of  most  ingenious  advertising.  Before  issuing 
his  book,  Jones  secured  the  patronage  of  well-known 
people  like  Giles,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  the  great  Robert  Peel,  and  he  prefixes  to  his  work 
"  Testimonies  in  favour  of  the  English  System  of 
Bookkeeping,"  signed  among  others  by  Giles  and  Peel. 
Such  was  the  value  which  the  "inventor"  placed,  or 
pretended  to  place,  upon  his  discovery,  that  he  took 
the  precaution  beforehand  of  obtaining  for  it  Royal 
Letters  Patent,  and  so  we  read  that,  according  to  the 
title-page,  the  "  English  System  of  Bookkeeping  "  was 

'  secured  to  the  Inventor  by  the  King's  Royal  Letters 
"  Patent,  that  makes  it  illegal  for  any  person  to  use  the 

'  method  without  the  patentee's  license  or  authority, 
"  which  is  given  with  the  work."  A  license  was  con- 
tained in  every  copy.  Jones,  in  an  '  Address  to  the 
Subscribers  in  General,"  does  not  conceal  his  object 
in  obtaining  a  license,  so  that  only  the  actual  licensee 
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could  use  his  wondrous  method,   and  states  :    "  This, 

I  hope,  will  tend  to  counteract  the  illiberal  intentions 

'  of  those  persons  WT!IO  refused  to  subscribe  because  their 

'  friends  had,  and  that,  therefore,  they  should  have  the 

'  work  for  nothing."  The  author  starts  with  the  not  very 

novel  proposition  that  "  the  first  thing  requisite  to  be 

*  attended  to  is  to  state  in  a  Day  Book  a  true  account  of 
'  the  stock  or  property  with  which  he  [the  man  of  busi- 
'  ness]  commences  trade,  and,  after  that,  regularly  to 
'  enter  every  transaction  as  it  occurs,  that  produces  any 
'alteration    in    his   property."     He   then    very    sagely 

advises  the  keeping  of  a  "  second  book,  or  Ledger,  in 
'  which  the  man  of  business  can  open  an  account  with 

*  every   person   of   whom   he   buys   goods   or   receives 
'  money."     The  Day  Book  and  Ledger  are,  according 

to  the  learned  author's  view,  the  only  two  account  books 
necessary.  Jones  makes  a  spirited  attack  on  double- 
entry,  and  his  great  discovery  seems  to  have  been  that 
this  system  is  "  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  cloak 
'  for  the  vilest  statements  that  designing  ingenuity  can 
'  fabricate."  The  attack,  however,  made  by  the  learned 
author,  so  far  from  driving  double-entry  from  the  field, 
appears  to  have  had  the  opposite  effect  of  permanently 
establishing  it  as  the  recognised  system  of  bookkeeping 
throughout  the  civilised  world.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  part  of  Jones's  work  is  his  ingenious  sugges- 
tion for  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping  to  boys,  which 
might  with  advantage  be  introduced  into  our  commercial 
schools.  He  suggests  that  the  boys  should  enter  into 
trade,  first  advancing  their  capital,  and  then  buy  articles 
from  their  teachers.  The  various  articles  may  be 
written  on  slips  of  paper,  and  sold  to  other  boys,  every 
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transaction  being  regularly  rnirrecl  as  it  occurs.  The 
teachers  are  to  make  payments,  not  always  in  cash,  but 
sometimes  in  drafts  and  notes,  and  should  receive 
discounts  and  abatements,  so  that  these  matters  may 
have  to  be  noted  and  entered  by  the  pupils.  If  Jones's 
plan  were  adopted,  it  would  certainly  make  bookkeeping 
less  tedious  and  monotonous  than  it  now  is  to  the  young 
student. 

After     the     publication     of    Jones's     book,     several 

ingenious  tracts  appeared,  defending  double  entry,  and 

exposing  the  defects  of  the   new  system ;   and  one  of 

peculiar  merit  written  by  James  Mill  (1796)  closed  the 

controversy.     Mill's  work  is  entitled  "  An  Examination 

of  Jones'  English  System  of  Bookkeeping,  in  which  the 

insufficiency  of  that  mode  of  keeping  accounts  is  clearly 

demonstrated  and  the  superiority  of  the  Italian  method 

fully  established."     Mill  points  out  that  "  of  the  amount 

"  of  goods  bought  and  sold  during  the  year  Mr.  Jones 

'  remains  altogether  ignorant  until  the  time  of  stock- 

'  taking,  and  then  he  can  only  ascertain  the  quantity 

'  in  hand.     Hence  there  is  no  check  against  embezzle- 

*  ment ;    and,    strange   to   tell,    in    this    little   concern, 

'  fabricated   purposely   to  show   the   excellence  of   his 

'  system,  he  lost  ten  pieces  of  calico  !     Had  the  trans- 

'  actions  been  more  numerous  he  would  probably  have 

"  lost  ten  times  as  many."1 

The  real  effect  of  Jones's  attack  was,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  to  vindicate  the  supreme  advan- 
tages of  double-entry  over  any  other  system.  Perhaps 

1  History      of      Bookkeeping      (Kldridge)— A  ssocialed      Accountant^ 
'Journal,  October  1911,  p.  194. 
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no  better  summary  of  the  merits  of  double-entry  could 
be  found  than  that  which  appears  in  the  Report  of 
Commissioners  of  Public  Accounts  (dated  8th  October 
1831),  and  is  printed  as  an  Appendix  to  this  volume. 

Since  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  very  large 
number  of  works  on  bookkeeping  has  appeared  in  this 
country.  It  is  impossible,  and  indeed  unnecessary,  to 
mention  them  all  here,  but  a  few  of  the  more  important 
may  be  referred  to.  Probably  the  best  known  of  all  the 
writers  on  the  subject  during  the  last  century  is  Dr. 
Patrick  Kelly,  whose  ''Elements  of  Bookkeeping* 
appeared  in  1801.  It  became  the  standard  work  of  the 
day,  and  enjoyed  a  considerable  popularity,  going 
through  several  editions.  Dr.  Kelly  was  a  celebrated 
mathematician,  and  became  astronomer  and  examiner 
at  Trinity  House,  and  his  treatment  of  the  subject  in  his 
"  Elements  of  Bookkeeping  '  is  excellent.  He  deals 
both  with  single  and  double-entry,  but  points  out  that 
the  former  is  mainly  used  in  retail  business,  while 
double-entry  is  more  adapted  to  wholesale  affairs.  The 
Trial  Balance  is  explained,  but  the  author  points  out 
that  "  it  never  appears  in  the  Books  of  a  Merchant;  it 
is  here  inserted  for  assistance  of  the  learner." 

James  Morrison,  a  Glasgow  accountant,  was  another 
well-known  writer  on  bookkeeping  during  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Among  his  works  may 
be  mentioned  "  A  Complete  Treatise  on  Practical  Book- 
keeping '  (1803),  "  The  Elements  of  Bookkeeping ' 
(1813),  and  "  A  General  System  of  Mercantile  Book- 
keeping "  (1830). 
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B.  F.  Foster's  "  Theory  and  Practice  of  Book- 
keeping," which  appeared  in  1840,  was  another  well- 
known  and  widely-used  manual. 

The  publication  of  works  on  bookkeeping  in  its 
various  branches  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  pro- 
ceeded apace,  and  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  science 
has  now  been  brought  to  a  state  of  great  perfection. 

Various  devices  are  constantly  being  introduced,  all 
directed  to  the  lessening  of  labour  in  account-keeping 
and  to  the  simplification  of  work.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  Card  Ledger,  the  Slip  System,  and 
the  Loose-leaf  Ledger.  England  and  America  move 
quickly  along  lines  of  new7  development,  no  doubt 
because  they,  in  common  with  Russia,  are  not 
hampered  like  other  countries  with  legislative  enact- 
ments, which  make  compulsory  the  keeping  of  specific 
books  in  a  prescribed  form,  but  are  left  free  to  adopt 
any  system  which  appears  most  expedient  and  desirable. 


PART    III. 


ORIGIN    AND    PROGRESS    OF 
AUDITING 


CHAPTER   XIII. 


HISTORY  OF  AUDITING. 

WE  have  now  traced  the  history  of  accounting 
through  the  various  stages  of  its  development,  and  have 
seen  how  the  evolution  of  bookkeeping  progressed  side 
by  side  with  the  growth  of  civilisation  and  the  extension 
of  commerce.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  useless  to  keep 
accounts,  no  matter  how  elaborate  or  perfect  they  may 
be  in  theory,  unless  it  is  possible  to  ensure  that  they  are 
kept  correctly,  and  although  the  "  professional  "  auditor 
is  of  comparatively  modern  growth,  we  find  that  the 
necessity  for  some  external  check  on  the  accuracy  of 
accounts  was  felt  even  in  very  early  times.  The 
etymology  of  the  word  "  auditor  "  (which  is  derived  from 
audire,  to  hear)  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  in  early 
times  audits  were  conducted  orally,  and  this  seems  to 
be  borne  out  by  references  in  the  Scriptures,  e.g.,  the 
Parable  of  the  Talents,  of  which  we  read  in  Matthew 
(chap,  xxv),  and  the  Parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward, 
which  is  contained  in  Luke  (chap.  xvi).  The  most 
obvious  and  easy  way  to  ensure  that  accounts  are 
properly  kept  is  by  setting  off  officials  against  each 
other,  and  by  making  one  a  check  on  the  accuracy  or 
honesty  of  the  other.  This  was  the  system  adopted  in 
ancient  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  and  we  have  seen  the 
important  part  played  by  the  Egyptian  and  Babylonian 
scribes  in  keeping  a  record  of  everything  that  came  in 
and  went  out  of  the  storehouses. 
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We  find  that  among  the  Greeks  there  existed  a  very 
complete  system  of  audit  of  the  public  accounts.  The 
officials  to  whom  this  duty  was  entrusted  were  known  as 
logistae  or  euthunoi,  and  formed  what  may  be  called  a 
1  board  of  audit."  The  number  of  logistae  was  origi- 
nally thirty,  but  was  subsequently  reduced  to  ten.  The 
logistae  were  the  supreme  authority,  to  whom  all  out- 
going magistrates,  without  exception,  were  bound  to 
submit  their  accounts.  The  euthunoi  were  also  ten  in 
number,  each  having  several  assistants,  known  as 
paredroi.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  euthunoi  to  examine 
inventories  and  vouchers  and  the  details  of  the  accounts 
submitted.  They  also  had  authority  to  call  for  and 
collect  any  moneys  not  accounted  for,  and  returned  the 
accounts  to  the  logistae  with  a  report  upon  their  merits. 
Magistrates,  through  whose  hands  no  public  money 
passed,  merely  gave  an  assurance  to  the  logistae  that 
they  had  received  and  paid  nothing.  Within  thirty 
days  after  any  magistrate's  term  of  office  had  come  to 
an  end,  the  logistae  issued  a  public  notice  that  they 
\vould  receive  any  complaints  made  against  the  magis- 
trate in  question.  If  the  accounts  were  passed,  and  no 
charge  was  brought  after  the  public  proclamation  by  the 
logistae,  they  gave  the  magistrate  his  discharge.  If  any 
complaint  was  preferred  against  the  retiring  officials, 
the  matter  was  remitted  to  a  court  of  justice,  in  which 
the  logistae  themselves  sat  as  presidents,  the  prosecution 
being  entrusted  to  ten  public  attorneys  (sunegoroi), 
appointed  by  lot.1  It  may  be  mentioned  that  anyone  who 
neglected  to  render  account  could  be  prosecuted  in  a 
special  action  (dike  alogiou). 

1  Dictionary  of  Classical  Antiqttities   (ed.    Nettleship   and   Sandys), 
p.  361. 
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The  idea  of  the  accountability  of  officials  permeated 
the  whole  of  the  Greek  state.  Xo  one  who  had  any  part 
at  all  in  the  government  or  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs  was  exempt  from  it.  The  Council  of  the 
Five  Hundred  were  bound  to  render  their  account.  The 
priests  and  priestesses  had  to  give  an  account  of  the 
presents  which  they  had  received.  Even  the  sacerdotal 
families  and  the  trierarchs,  although  they  always 
expended  their  own  money,  were  required  to  submit  an 
account. 

Greek  literature  contains  many  references  to  charges 
of  embezzlement  brought  against  public  men.  Aristo- 
phanes, in  "The  Clouds,"  attacks  Pericles  for  an 
account  rendered  by  him,  because  one  item  of  ten  talents 
\vas  presented  as  "  expended  for  necessary  purposes." 
\Ve  are  told,  however,  that  it  was  allowed  by  the 
auditors,  because  it  was  known  that  the  sum  had  been 
employed  in  bribery,  and  because  the  names  of  the 
persons  who  had  received  the  money  could  not  be 
mentioned  without  giving  offence  to  the  King  of 
Sparta  !  Many  reflections  were  made  from  time  to  time 
on  the  honesty  of  the  great  statesman,  and  Alcibiades, 
according  to  Plutarch,  asserted  that  it  would  be  better 
for  Pericles  to  consider  how  he  might  avoid  rendering 
account  than  how  he  should  render  it.  We  also  learn 
from  Plutarch  that  Phidias,  the  great  sculptor,  was 
involved  in  an  investigation  upon  a  charge  of 
embezzling  gold,  although  he  was  cleared  by  Pericles 
of  the  accusation.1 

1  Public  Economy  of  the  Athenians   (Boeckh),  p.   271. 
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Among  the  Romans  we  do  not  find  any  officials  who 
appear  to  have  been  specially  charged  with  the  duty 
of  audit  like  the  logistae  and  euthunoi,  but  we  have 
already  referred  to  the  careful  accounts  wrhich  were  kept 
at  Rome.  Moreover,  the  Senate  acted  as  "an  audit 
board,"  as  it  w^as  to  that  body  that  the  quaestors  and 
other  magistrates  rendered  their  accounts  on  leaving 
office. 

In  our  account  of  the  English  Exchequer  we  described 
the  compilation  of  the  Pipe  Rolls,  showing  the  amounts 
due  each  year  from  the  Sheriffs  to  the  King,  and  we 
pointed  out  that  these  rolls  were  made  in  triplicate. 
This  system  of  checking  by  means  of  copies  obtained 
throughout  the  Exchequer.  We  find  that  three  officials 
(the  Treasurer's  Clerk  and  two  Chamberlains)  kept 
separate  accounts  of  all  moneys  actually  received,  and 
also  a  record  in  triplicate  of  all  amounts  paid  out,  the 
accounts  of  each  officer  being  compared  periodically 
with  those  of  the  other  two.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII 
the  recording  of  the  issue  of  public  money  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  four  new  officials,  known  as  "Tellers  of 
the  Exchequer."  The  Tellers'  accounts  were  examined 
or  "  audited  '  by  the  Treasurer's  Clerk,  who  now 
received  the  title  of  "  Auditor  of  Receipt."  During  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  steps  were  taken  to  provide  for  a 
more  systematic  audit  in  the  modern  sense,  and 

'  Auditors  of  Imprest  '  (i.e.,  money  issued  for  the 
public  service)  were  appointed.  This  method  may  have 
answered  for  a  time,  but  afterwards  does  not  appear  to 
have  worked  satisfactorily,  for  we  find  that  in  1780 

'  Commissioners  of  Public  Accounts  "  were  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  whole  system  of  "  receiving,  collect- 
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ing,  issuing,  and  accounting  for  public  money."  The 
public  audit  as  it  then  existed  was  found  to  be  highly 
unsatisfactory,  and  in  1785  the  "  Auditors  of  Imprest  ' 
were  abolished  by  statute,  and  live  Commissioners  were 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  auditing  the  public 
accounts.  This  experiment  does  not  appear  to  have 
proved  a  success,  for  in  1806  we  find  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  complaining  that  the  expenditure  of 
more  than  ^450,000,000  of  public  money  was  at  the 
time  unaudited  !  It  was  not,  however,  till  1866  that  the 
duties  in  regard  to  auditing  the  public  accounts  were, 
by  the  Exchequer  and  Audit  Act,  transferred  to  the 
Comptroller  and  Auditor-General.  This  official,  as  his 
title  implies,  besides  being  responsible  for  the  auditing 
of  public  accounts,  exercises  an  effective  control  over 
all  outgoings  from  the  public  chest,  as  his  order  is 
necessary  before  moneys  can  be  paid  out  of  the 
"  Exchequer  Account  "  at  the  Bank  of  England. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness,  we  have  briefly  traced 
the  history  of  the  audit  of  the  Exchequer  accounts  in 
England  down  to  modern  times,  but  must  now  return 
and  give  some  account  of  the  general  development  of 
auditing.  The  value  of  the  systematic  audit  of  accounts 
appears  to  have  been  recognised  from  very  early  times. 
We  know  that  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  Leonardo 
Fibonacci,  who  was  a  well-known  Italian  writer  on 
mathematics,  was  employed  at  Pisa  to  audit  the  accounts 
of  the  Commune.  The  resolution  recording  his  appoint- 
ment is  still  preserved  in  the  state  archives  at  Pisa,  and 
we  learn  that  he  was  to  receive  a  fee  of  twenty  pounds' 
weight  of  denarii  for  his  work.1 

1  Storia  della  Ragioneria  I  tali  an  a  (Bariola),  p.  52. 
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The  statute  of  13  Edward  I,  c.  n  (A.D.  1285),  possesses 
great  interest  for  us  in  connection  with  this  subject.  It 
is  entitled  "  Concerning  servants,  bailiffs,  Chamberlains, 
and  all  manner  of  Receivers,  which  are  bound  to  yield 
Accompt,"  and  contains  the  following  provision  :-  'It 
"  is  agreed  and  ordained  that  when  the  masters  of  such 
"  servants  do  assign  auditors  to  take  their  Account 
"  (Accompt),  and  they  be  found  in  arrearages  upon  the 
'  account,  all  things  allowed  which  ought  to  be  allowed, 
*  their  bodies  shall  be  arrested,  and  by  the  testimony 
"  of  the  auditors  of  the  same  account,  shall  be  sent  or 
"  delivered  into  the  next  gaol  of  the  King's  in  those 


parts. 


By  the  thirteenth  century  the  practice  of  having 
periodical  audits  of  accounts  seems  to  have  been 
definitely  established  in  England,  and  the  statute  just 
quoted  shows  the  importance  attached  to  the  honesty  of 
auditors.  We  have  already  referred  (p.  83)  to  the 
treatises  on  manorial  administration  which  belong  to 
this  period,  and  which  contain  excellent  instructions  as 
to  the  audit  and  the  taking  of  various  accounts.  A  form 
of  bailiff's  accounts,  preserved  in  the  Cambridge 
University  Library,  deals  specially  with  the  audit.  It 
is  intended  to  help  the  lord  to  understand  the  accounts 
presented,  and  tells  him  to  insist  on  seeing  all  the  tallies 
and  letters  of  quittance  produced.1 

\Ye  also  stated  in  Chapter  VIII  (p.  90)  that  the 
accounts  of  various  monasteries  and  priories  were  regu- 
larly audited.  One  or  two  interesting  references  to  the 

1  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce  (Cunningham),  Vol.  I, 
P-  235- 
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practice,  which  are  found  in  the  Compotus  Rolls,  may 
be  mentioned.  Thus,  in  the  account  of  John  Hatfield, 
the  Hostillarius  of  Worcester  Priory,  for  1387-8,  there 
is  a  complaint  that  the  auditors  have  never  plainly  stated 
the  case  of  the  payment  due  to  him  from  the  keeper  of 
the  lamps,  but  that  it  has  been  put  off  and  allowed  to 
accumulate  from  year  to  year.1  In  the  account  of 
John  Clyve,  Precentor  of  the  same  Priory,  for  1401-2, 
we  notice  that  an  item  of  twelvepence  to  provide  "  little 
comforts  for  the  brethren  "  is  deleted,  no  doubt  because 
it  was  disallowed  by  the  auditors.2  It  appears  that,  in 
the  year  1521-2,  the  Sacrist  of  Worcester  Priory  was 
bound  on  oath  to  submit  his  accounts  for  audit  to  the 
Bishop  or  his  deputy,  and  not  to  the  Prior.3 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  accounts  of  the 
executors  of  the  will  of  Eleanor,  consort  of  Edward  I 
(see  p.  95),  bear  the  appearance  of  having  been  audited, 
as  we  find  the  word  probatur  in  many  cases  written 
after  the  totals.  Probare  was  the  technical  word  for 
'audit,"  and  we  notice  the  term  '  probation,"  i.e., 
'audited  and  found  correct,"  used  frequently  in  the 
Exchequer  Rolls  and  also  in  the  Accounts  of  the  Royal 
Wardrobe.  We  also  know  from  the  records  of  the  City 
of  London  that  the  Chamberlains'  accounts  were 
regularly  audited  in  the  thirteenth  century,  for  in  1298 
the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Sheriffs  were  appointed 
auditors. 

1  Com-potus  Rolls  of  the  Priory  of  Worcester,  i^th  and  i$th 
Centuries  (ed.  Hamilton),  p.  ix. 

ilbid,  p.  x. 

3  Accounts  of  the  Priory  of  Worcester  for  A.D.  1521-2  (ed.  Bloom  and 
Hamilton),  p.  xxvii. 
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The  extant  records  of  the  different  liven-  companies 
of  London,  from  the  fourteenth  century  onwards,  also 
show  that  the  accounts  of  these  companies  were  regu- 
larly audited.  The  Book  of  Ordinances  of  the  Pewterers' 
Company  for  1564  contains  the  following-  "  Order  for 
the  Awdytors  "  :- 

"  Also  it  is  agreed  that  there  shall  be  foure  Awdvtours  chosen  every 
yeare  to  awdit  the  Crafte  accompte  and  they  to  paruse  it  and  search 
it  that  it  be  parfect.  And  also  to  accompt  it,  correct  it,  and  allowe  it 
so  that  they  make  an  ende  of  the  awdet  thereof  between  Mighelmas 
and  Christmas  yearely  and  if  defaute  be  made  of  ffenishinge  thereof 
before  Christmas  yearely  every  one  of  the  saide  awdytours  shall  pay 
to  the  Crafte  boxe  vj.s.  viij.d.  a  pece."1 


It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  a  memorable  constitu- 
tional struggle  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century 
centred  round  the  refusal  of  Henry  IV  to  "  render 
accounts  "  of  supplies  granted  by  Parliament,  and  the 
objection  of  the  Commons  to  make  a  further  grant  until 
the  accounts  of  the  former  grant  had  been  submitted 
and  audited.  In  the  end  the  Commons  were  victorious, 
and  the  struggle  resulted,  as  is  well  known,  in  the 
establishment  of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  have 
accounts  regularly  laid  before  it. 

Bacon,  in  his  essay  "  Of  Riches,"  states  that  he 
'  knew  a  nobleman  in  England  that  had  the  greatest 
audits  of  any  man  in  his  time,"  showing  that  in  his 
day  it  was  the  custom  of  the  great  lords  to  have  the 
accounts  of  their  estates  systematically  audited.  In 
illustration  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  a  curious  and 


^•History     of     Bookkeeping      (Eldridge) — Associated      Accountants' 
Journal j  October  1911,  p.  200. 
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interesting  inscription  to  be  seen  in  the  chancel  of  St. 
Mary's,  at  Chesham,  part  of  which  runs  as  follows  :- 
"  Here   lyeth   part  of   Richard    Bowie,    who   faithfully 
"  served  divers  great  lordes  as  auditor  on  earth.     .     .     . 
"  He   died   on    the    i6th    December    1626,    and   of   his 

«   oov*    **   "1 

age  77. 

\Ve  may  assume  from  this  inscription  that  by  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  "  professional 
auditor  "  had  already  come  into  existence.  The  appoint- 
ment of  auditors  is  referred  to  in  a  highly  interesting 
document  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  This  is  a  deed, 
or,  as  it  is  termed,  a  "  Composition  Indented,"  dated 
the  ist  of  March  1682,  and  made  between  "the  Maior 
"  and  Burgesses  of  the  Town  or  Burrough  of  Kingston- 
"  upon-Hull  "  and  a  number  of  shipwrights  of  the  same 
town.  Hull  has  from  very  early  times  been  famous  for 
the  excellence  of  its  ships,  and  the  Society  of  Ship- 
wrights of  that  town  was  a  very  powerful  organisation. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  outsiders,  the  deed 
in  question  was  entered  into  "  to  the  intent  that  a 
. "  Society  or  Company  of  Shipwrights,  Shipbuilders,  or 
*'  Ship  Carpenters,  may  the  better  flourish  within  the 

'said  town  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,"  and  the  "  Maior 
and  Burgesses'  granted  certain  ordinances  "for  the 

'  better  regulating  and  governing  of  the  said  Society 
and  their  successors  for  the  future."  The  said  ordi- 
nances provide  that  in  addition  to  a  "  Master- Warden 
and  Twelve  Assistantes  ' '  the  shipwrights  should  also 
elect  "  four  Auditors,  two  of  them  to  be  chosen  out  of 

*  the    Comminalty,    for    the    taking    up    of    the    old 

1  Professional  Accountants  (Worthington),  p.  60. 
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Warden's  Accompt  for  and  during  the  year  of  his 
Wardenship,  aswel  of  such  expenses  by  him  laid  out 
and  expended  for  the  weal  and  Worshipp  of  the  said 
^fraternity,  as  also  for  the  all  other  sums  of  moneys 
and  other  profits  whatsoever  as  he  hath  or  might  have 
received  for  such  dues  as  shall  belong  to  the  said 
Societv."1 


i  Two    Thousand    Years    of    Guild    Life    (Rev.    J.    Malet    Lambert), 
P-  341- 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 


EARLY  ACCOUNTANTS  IN  ITALY. 

IN  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  traced  the  history 
of  accounting  from  early  times  to  the  present  day,  and 
the  growth  of  bookkeeping  as  a  science.  We  have  also 
briefly  sketched  the  history  of  auditing  down  to  the  time 
when  the  professional  auditor  may  be  said  to  have  come 
into  existence.  We  now  propose  to  give  an  account  of 
the  history  of  professional  accountants,  and  to  show  the 
steps  by  which  they  have  attained  to  the  position  of 
importance  which  they  hold  in  the  commercial  world 
to-day. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  important  part 
played  by  Italy  in  the  history  of  accounting.  We 
saw  that  the  earliest  examples  of  what  may  be  termed 

'  account  books  "  in  the  modern  sense  are  to  be  found 
in  Italy,  and  that  it  was  that  country  \vhich  may  be  said 
to  have  given  birth  to  the  scientific  treatment  of  book- 
keeping. It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  find  that  it 
is  in  Italy  that  we  first  meet  with  traces  of  the 

'  professional  "  accountant.  Various  laws  passed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  early  Italian  republics  show  the 
importance  which  was  attached  to  the  keeping  of 
systematic  and  regular  public  accounts.  Thus,  as  far  back 
as  the  eleventh  century  we  come  across  a  maritime  law 
ordering  the  public  scribe  or  notary  of  the  commune  to 
render  an  account  of  all  goods  carried  in  ships,  and  of 
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those  received  or  sold;1  and  in  1225  we  find  the  chiet 
magistrate  of  Milan  undertaking  to  render  full  accounts 
three  times  a  year.2  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  stringent 
regulations  enforced  in  regard  to  the  keeping  of  accounts 
of  public  bodies  in  Italy  must  have  led  very  early  to 
men  making  themselves  proficient  in  the  science  and 
earning  their  livelihood  in  this  way.  It  is  a  somewhat 
curious  fact,  however,  that  in  a  census  of  the  learned 
professions  which  was  taken  at  Milan  during  the 
thirteenth  century,  we  find  no  mention  of  accountants, 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  were  included  among 
mathematicians,  which  would  account  for  the  omission. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  professional  accountants 
existed  in  Italy  even  before  the  thirteenth  century. 
Thus,  we  find  the  term  rationator  (i.e.,  accountant) 
employed  as  early  as  831  in  a  deed.  The  document  in 
question  was  entered  into  between  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Ambrose  of  Milan  and  one  Giovanni  Donnolo,  and  is 
signed  as  follows  : — "  Signum  manus  Garefrit  Ratio- 
natori,  qui  ipsis  rebus  mensuravit  et  estimavit."5  From 
a  register  of  land  drawn  up  in  1164  at  Milan  we  have 
evidence  that  accountants  were  employed  by  the 
cathedral  authorities,  the  ducal  court,  and  the  Commune.4 
In  the  fourteenth  century  we  have  several  interesting 
references  which  show  the  important  part  which  the 
accountant  was  beginning  to  play  in  public  affairs.  In 
1387,  at  a  meeting  of  the  commission  for  the  building 
of  the  cathedral  at  Milan,  we  find  mention  of  the 


della  Ragioneria  Italiana  (Brambilla),  p.  17. 
2  Ibid,  p.   19. 
*Ibid,  p.    139. 

''History    of    Accounting    in    Italy — Accountants^    Magazine,    1902, 
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appointment  of  an  accountant  and  also  of  an  auditor  of 
accounts,  and  we  read  of  the  election  of  a  Ragionato  of 
the  Commune  of  Milan  in  1394.  In  the  statutes  of 
Milan,  issued  in  1396,  there  is  a  whole  chapter  devoted 
to  the  duties  of  accountant  of  the  Commune  (de  Ratio- 
nal ore  communis  ct  ejus  officio).  An  interesting  fact 
occurs  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  connection 
with  Milan,  for  we  find  that  in  1484  the  post  of 
accountant  to  the  Duke  Gian  Galeazzo  Maria  Visconti 
was  held  by  Giovanni  Longone,  to  whom,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  services,  the  Duke  gave  the  right  of  trans- 
mitting to  his  descendants  the  office  of  accountant  to 
the  city  of  Milan.  As  showing  the  important  part 
which  the  accountant  was  beginning  to  play  in  public 
affairs,  we  may  mention  that  even  at  this  time  it  was 
customary  to  accept  as  final,  accounts  which  had  been 
signed  or  authenticated  by  an  accountant.1 

We  also  find  early  traces  of  the  accountant  in  Venice 
and  Florence,  and  we  may  note  one  very  curious  feature 
in  regard  to  these  two  towns,  namely,  that  accountants 
employed  did  not  receive  regular  fees,  but  were  paid  a 
percentage  on  the  amount  of  errors  and  defalcations 
which  they  discovered  !2  This  ingenious  method  of 
"  payment  by  results  "  no  doubt  had  the  effect  of  making 
those  engaged  in  accounting  extremely  cautious  and 
careful,  but  would  certainly  not  commend  itself  as  a 
mode  of  remuneration  to-day. 

Italy,  whose  services  in  regard  to  bookkeeping  have 
been  so  great,  can  also  claim  the  honour  of  being  the 

^History  of  Accounting  and  Accountants  (Brown),  p.   175. 
^History    of    Accounting    in    Italy — Accountants^    Magazine,    1902, 
P-  553- 
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country  which  gave  birth  to  the  first  Society  of 
Accountants  of  which  any  record  exists.  The  Collegia 
del  Raxonati  (College  of  Accountants),  which  was 
founded  at  Venice  in  1581,  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
earliest  Association  or  Society  of  Accountants  ever 
formed.  At  first,  membership  of  the  College  was  con- 
fined to  Venetian  citizens,  who  had  lived  continuously 
in  the  town  for  five  years;  but  this  was  afterwards 
extended  so  as  to  admit  strangers,  provided  they  had 
resided  in  Venice  for  fifteen  years.  The  College  gained 
enormously  in  power  and  influence,  and  we  find  that  in 
1669  no  one  was  permitted  to  practise  as  an  accountant 
without  being  a  member  of  the  College.  Membership 
of  the  College  was  jealously  guarded,  and  the  most 
stringent  regulations  were  observed  in  regard  to  it.  The 
would-be  member  had  first  to  obtain  the  certificate  of  a 
magistrate  as  to  his  fitness,  i  le  then  had  to  serve  for 
six  years  in  the  office  of  a  public  accountant,  and  after- 
wards presented  himself  for  examination.  The  Com- 
mission, or  Board  of  Examiners,  before  admitting  the 
candidate  to  examination,  first  required  a  further  certifi- 
cate from  a  magistrate  as  to  his  legal  attainments,  and 
also  a  declaration  by  the  accountant  in  whose  office  he 
had  served  his  "  articles  "  to  the  effect  that  he  possessed 
the  required  ability.  Having  conformed  with  these 
preliminary  regulations  he  had  to  draw  by  lot  two  of  the 
questions  which  had  been  prepared.  These  questions 
he  had  to  answer  to  the  satisfaction  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Examiners.  If  he  did  this  successfully,  he  had  to  pass 
another  examination  before  the  Governing  Bodv,  and  if 
he  came  triumphantly  through  this  ordeal  he  was 
granted  a  certificate  entitling  him  to  membership  of  the 
College.1 

1  Storia  della  Ragioneria  liaiiana  (Brambilla),  p.  143. 
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A  similar  College  was  founded  at  Milan  in  1739.  It 
received  the  approval  of  the  Senate  in  1741,  and  was 
formally  opened  in  1745,  a  statute  having  been  passed 
in  1744  laying  down  regulations  for  admission.  The 
qualifications  required  from  intending  members  were 
no  less  exacting  than  those  demanded  from  those  who 
desired  membership  of  the  College  at  Venice.  A  sort 
of  preliminary  examination  had  to  be  passed,  the 
subjects  of  which  comprised  Latin,  Arithmetic,  and 
Economics ;  the  candidate  then  had  to  serve  an  appren- 
ticeship for  five  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  had 
to  submit  to  an  examination  in  the  principles  of  account- 
ancy. In  one  respect  the  College  at  Milan  differed 
fundamentally  from  that  at  Venice,  for  whereas  the 
latter  was  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  State,  the 
former  was  entirely  a  private  institution,  and,  in  fact, 
from  time  to  time  resisted  attempts  at  State  interference.1 
An  interesting  fact  to  be  recorded  is  that  in  1742  a  scale 
regulating  the  fees  charged  by  professional  accountants 
was  issued  by  the  Milanese  Senate.2  The  foundation 
of  the  Colleges  at  Venice  and  Milan  was  soon  followed 
by  the  establishment  of  similar  institutions  in  the 
various  Italian  States. 

1  History    of    Accounting    in    Italy — Accountants'1    Magazine,    1902, 

P-  554- 

2  Storia  delta  Ragioneria  Italiana  (Bariola),  p.  677. 
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SCOTTISH  ACCOUNTANTS  ;  ACCOUNTANTS  IN  ENGLAND 
TO  THE  END  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

SCOTLAND  can  claim  the  honour  of  having  given  birth 
to  the  "  Chartered  Accountant,"  and  it  was  there  that 
the  first  British  Society  of  Accountants  was  formed.  It 
is  probable  that  at  a  comparatively  early  period  the 
Scottish  professional  accountant  played  an  important 
part  in  public  and  commercial  affairs,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  say  with  certainly  when  he  attained  to  the  position 
of  prominence  that  he  holds  to-day,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  at  first  the  term  'accountant'  had  not  acquired 
the  definite  significance  and  meaning  that  we  have  now 
grown  accustomed  to  associate  with  it.  A  great  deal  of 
accountants'  work  was  formerly  in  Scotland  performed 
by  solicitors,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  legal 
term  "writer"  and  the  designation  of  "accountant' 
applied  to  one  and  the  same  person.  Scottish  merchants 
were  also  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "accountants,"  and 
we  also  meet  with  instances  of  the  latter  term  being  used 
to  designate  those  who  were  really  teachers  of  book- 
keeping.1 It  has  been  stated,  however,  by  a  Scottish 
writer  in  the  "  North  American  Review  "  (October  1894) 
that  Scotland  had  a  distinct  profession  of  accountancy, 
ranking  with  that  of  a  barrister,  as  early  as  the  middle 

^•History  of  Accounting  and  Accountants  (Brown),  p.   iS;> 
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of  the  seventeenth  century.1  George  Watson  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  first  Scottish  "professional  "  accountant. 
He  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1645,  and  will  be  always 
remembered  as  the  founder  of  "  George  Watson's 
Hospital."  He  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  a 
master  of  scientific  accounting,  holding  several 
important  public  positions,  and  when  the  Bank  of  Scot- 
land was  founded  he  was  appointed  its  "  accomptant." 
In  addition  to  his  public  work,  he  appears  to  have 
carried  on  a  large  private  banking  business  and 
managed  to  amass  a  considerable  fortune,  a  large 
portion  of  which  he  spent  on  charitable  objects. 

In  the  first  Directory  of  Edinburgh,  which  was 
published  in  1773,  we  find  the  names  of  seven 
accountants  who  practised  in  that  town.  In  the  British 
Almanack  and  Universal  Scots  Register  for  1805  the 
names  of  seventeen  Edinburgh  accountants  are  given, 
showing  a  fair  increase  in  numbers.2 

The  Institute  of  Accountants  in  Edinburgh  was 
founded  in  1853,  and  is  the  earliest  English-speaking 
Society  of  Accountants  ever  formed.  In  the  following 
year  it  was  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  under  the 
name  of  the  Society  of  Accountants  in  Edinburgh. 

In  Glasgow,  an  Institute  of  Accountants  and  Actuaries 
in  Glasgow  had  been  established  in  the  same  year  as 
that  at  Edinburgh,  and  received  its  Charter  in  1855. 

l  Business  Education  and  Accountancy  (Haskins),  p.  157. 
^History  of  Accounting  and  Accountants  (Brown),  p.  183. 
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The  Society  of  Accountants  in  Aberdeen  was  formed 
in  1867,  and  received  the  Royal  Warrant  for  its  incor- 
poration in  the  same  year. 

In  1893  the  three  existing  Societies  of  Accountants 
in  Scotland  entered  into  an  agreement  "  providing  for 
'  uniform  Rules  for  Qualification  for  and  Admission 
"  to  Membership  of  their  respective  corporate  bodies, 
"  and  for  the  Establishment  of  a  General  Board  for  the 
"  Examination  of  Apprentices,  &c."  This  joining  of 
forces  has  proved  of  immense  benefit  in  many  ways, 
and  since  the  "  amalgamation  '  the  three  constituent 
Societies  have  become  known  as  the  "Chartered  Account- 
ants of  Scotland."  From  the  latest  Official  Directory 
(published  October  1911)  we  learn  that  there  are  at 
present  1,280  members  of  the  three  bodies. 

In  England,  it  is  probable  that  a  good  deal  of 
accountants'  work  was  at  first  done  by  teachers  of  book- 
keeping or  mathematics.  Hugh  Oldcastle,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  published  in  1543  the  first  known  work  on 
bookkeeping  in  English,  and  John  Mellis,  who  issued 
a  reprint  of  Oldcastle  in  1588,  were  both  '  schole- 
maisters."  Richard  Dafforne,  whose  treatise,  entitled 
"  The  Merchants'  Mirrour,  or  Directions  for  the  perfect 
ordering  and  keeping  of  his  accounts,"  appeared  in 
1636,  is  described  as  "Accountant  and  teacher  of  the 
same,  after  an  exquisite  method,  in  the  English  and 
Dutch  languages."  As  we  have  seen  (p.  135),  both  he 
and  his  son  John  invited  pupils  in  "  accomptantship." 
A  work  entitled  "  An  Introduction  to  Merchants' 
Accompts,"  which  appeared  in  1652,  was  written  by 
John  Collins,  who  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
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and  was  professor  of  "  Writing,  Merchants'  Accompts, 
and  some  parts  of  the  Mathematicks."  In  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  1674  edition  of  his  treatise,  Collins  makes  the 
interesting  statement  that  he  had  been  nominated  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  "  in  divers  References  concerning 
"  suits  defending  in  Chancery,  about  intricate  Accompts, 
"  to  assist  in  the  stating  thereof,  which  had  not  been 
"  without  some  emolument  to  myself,  and  to  the 
"  shortning  of  the  charge  of  the  parties  concerned." 

In  the  third  edition  of  Dafforne's  "  Apprentices' 
Time-Entertainer,"  published  in  1670,  there  is  a  very 
interesting  "  sample  "  entry  as  follows  : — 1 

"  Of  the  entertaining  of  an  Accomptant  to  keep  my  Books;  and 
of  the  entrance  of  his  wages. 

"Agreed  this  day  with  John  Dafforne  to  write  my  books;   (to 
pay  him  2o/.  in  hand)  for  which  he  is  to  have  yearly      ...     ioo/." 

This  statement  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  in  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  usual  for  traders  to  have 
their  books  kept  by  an  accountant.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  we  have  here  only  a  suggestion  thrown  out  by  the 
author,  who  was  himself  an  accomptant,  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  employing  expert  bookkeepers.  The  yearly  fee 
of  ;£ioo  strikes  one  as  being  a  very  substantial  one  for 
those  days,  but  this  again  may  have  been  purposely  put 
down  at  a  liberal  figure  "  pour  encourager  les  auires." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  figures  in  the  history  of 
professional  accountants  in  England  is  Charles  Snell, 
described  as  "  Writing  Master  and  Accountant  in 
Foster  Lane,  London."  Snell  was  the  author  of  several 
treatises  on  bookkeeping  and  handwriting,  in  both  of 

1  Contained  in  the  "Rules  of  Aid,"  on  verso  of  sign.  R  i. 
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which  subjects  he  gave  instruction  to  pupils.  The 
"  advertisement  '  which  he  appended  to  some  of  his 
works  is  so  interesting,  as  indicating  the  syllabus  of 
instruction  to  students  of  bookkeeping  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  we  reproduce  it  here.  It  runs  as  follows  :- 

"  Such  persons  as  may  desire  their  children  taught  by  the 
author  a  most  noble  and  generous  way  of  writing  all  hands,  and 
how  to  command  their  pen. 

"  The  practical  manner  (of  Arithmetic)  used  by  merchants  in 
calculating  and  examining  their  Accompts. 

"  Foreign  Exchanges,  their  Calculations,  Negotiations,  and 
Arbitrations. 

"  The  true  manner  of  keeping  Merchants'  Accompts  (the  Waste 
Book  having  been  real  business)  stated  in  the  Italian  method  of 
Bookkeeping  by  Double  Entry. 

"  He  also  fits  persons  for  Public  Offices,  and  boards  at  his 
house  such  as  desire  it." 


Snell's  claim  to  fame,  however,  does  not  rest  upon 
his  works  on  bookkeeping  nor  on  his  merits  as  a  teacher, 
but  on  the  fact  that  he  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having 
been  the  first  accountant  ever  employed  in  this  country 
to  investigate  the  affairs  of  a  public  undertaking.  His 
appointment  in  this  capacity  arose  in  connection  with 
the  famous  South  Sea  Bubble.  Most  of  us  have,  no 
doubt,  as  children  had  placed  in  our  hands  a  vivid 
account  of  this  extraordinary  concern.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  South  Sea  Company  was  formed  in  1710 
to  take  over  the  *  unfunded  '  National  Debt,  which 
then  amounted  to  something  like  nine  millions.  In 
return  for  this  the  Company  was  granted  special  trading 
facilities,  and  various  duties  on  wrine,  beer,  tobacco,  &c., 
were  assigned  to  it  by  the  Government  of  the  day.  For 
ten  years  the  Company  made  various  attempts  to  carry 
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on  an  ocean  trade,  but  had  little  or  no  success.     Then 
the  idea  occurred  to  Sir  John  Blunt,  one  of  the  directors, 
that  the  Company  should  take  over  the  entire  National 
Debt,    which   had   then   (that   is,    in    1720)   reached   the 
figure  of  31  millions,  on  condition  that  the  Government 
should  guarantee  5  per  cent,  interest  for  seven  years, 
and  4  per  cent,  afterwards.     The  Bank  of  England  bid 
strongly  against  the  Company,  but  the  latter's  offer  was 
ultimately    accepted.     The    Company    opened    its    first 
subscription  of  a  million  in  /,'ioo  stock  at  ,£300,  and  a 
frenzy  of  speculation  appears  to  have  taken  hold  of  the 
public.     Smollett,   the  historian   of  the  period,   has  left 
us  a  vivid  and  picturesque  account  of  what  has  been 
called  "  the  first  joint-stock  mania."     He  tells  us  how 
'  all  distinction  of  party,   religion,  sex,  character,  and 
'  circumstances   were   swallowed    up   in   this   universal 
"  concern.     Exchange  Alley  was  filled  with  a  strange 
'  concourse  of  statesmen  and  clergymen,  churchmen  and 
'  dissenters,    Whigs  and   Tories,    physicians,    lawyers, 
'  tradesmen,  and  even  with  multitudes  of  females.     All 
'  other    possessions    and    employments    were     utterly 
'  neglected  ;  and  the  people's  attention  wholly  engrossed 
'  by   this   and   other   chimerical   schemes,    which   were 
'  known  by  the  denomination  of  bubbles."     The  £100 
stock  rose  to  the  amazing  figure  of  ,£2,000  !     Then  the 
crash  came,  and  in  a  few  days  it  had  fallen  to  ^,150. 
The  whole  country  was  thrown  into  a  panic;  many  of 
the  leading  bankers  and  goldsmiths,  who  had  lent  large 
sums  of  money  on  the  stock,  were  unable  to  meet  pay- 
ments, and  absconded,  while  thousands  of  families  were 
involved   in   financial   ruin.1     Cries  of  vengeance   upon 

1  The  Stock  Exchange  (F.  W.   Hirst),  pp.  34-48. 
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the  directors,  who  were  accused  of  having  brought  about 
the  disaster,  were  heard,  and  their  proper  punishment 
was  demanded.  It  was  impossible  for  Parliament  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  these  clamours,  and  a  Committee  of 
thirteen  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  One 
of  the  directors  was  a  Mr.  Sawbridge,  and  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  his  firm,  Sawbridge  &  Co.,  was 
ordered.  The  inquiry  was  entrusted  to  Charles  Snell, 
to  whom  we  have  referred.  His  report  is  headed, 
1  Observations  made  upon  examining  the  Books  of 
'  Sawbridge  &  Company.  By  Charles  Snell,  Writing 
'  Master  and  Accountant  in  Foster  lane,  London."  It 
is  the  earliest  document  of  its  kind  in  existence,  and,  as 
already  noted,  marks  the  first  occasion  of  the  employ- 
ment of  a  professional  accountant  in  England  to  conduct 
a  similar  investigation.  The  report  is  undated,  but  was 
probably  prepared  at  the  end  of  the  year  1720  or  early 
in  1721.  It  is  a  document  of  exceptional  interest  to  the 
accountant  to-day.  As  a  report,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
highly  satisfactory,  and  strikes  one  as  being  a  piece  of 
special  pleading  rather  than  an  independent  inquiry.  It 
is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  a  severe  attack  was  made 
on  Snell  by  a  critic  who  preferred  to  remain  anonymous, 
and  though  Snell  replied  to  the  strictures  passed  upon 
him,  his  defence  does  not  appear  very  convincing.1 


We  have  already  referred  (p.  136)  to  Richard  Hayes, 
who,  on  the  title  page  of  his  "  Modern  Bookkeeping," 
which  appeared  in  1731,  describes  himself  as 
"  Accomptant  and  Writing  Master."  At  the  end  of  the 
second  edition  of  the  work,  published  in  1739,  there 


1  Professional  Accountants  (\Yorthington),  p.   14. 
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appears  an  advertisement  in  the  same  terms  as  that  of 
Snell,  in  which  boarding-scholars  are  also  invited. 

It  seems  probable  that  at  first  teachers  of  bookkeeping 
were  usually  consulted  on  matters  of  practical  account- 
ing, and  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  professional 
accountant  was  not  yet  completely  "evolved1  in 
England.  Indeed,  during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  number  of  English  accountants,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  the  somewhat  scanty  materials  avail- 
able, appears  to  have  remained  exceedingly  small.  In 
Bailey's  "Western  and  Midland  Directory,  or  Merchant's 
and  Tradesman's  Useful  Companion,"  for  1783,  we  find 
the  names  of  three  "  Accomptants,"  one  resident  at 
Liverpool,  and  the  other  two  at  Bristol.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  mention  of  any  accountant  practising  in 
London  at  that  time.1  In  a  Directory  of  Bristol  and 
Bath,  1787,  we  find  the  name  of  only  one  "  Accomptant," 
viz.,  Thomas  Jones,  of  Thomas  Street,  Bristol,  who  was 
no  doubt  the  near  ancestor  of  Edward  Thomas  Jones, 
who  published  his  well-known  "  English  System  of 
Bookkeeping  '  in  I7Q6.2  In  the  Post  Office  London 
Directory  issued  for  1790  the  name  of  only  one  member 
of  the  profession  is  given ;  but  in  the  British  Universal 
Directory  of  the  same  year  we  find  five  names  (including 
two  firms)  of  accountants  in  London.3  Of  these,  only 
one  is  described  simply  as  "  Accomptant."  Of  the 
others,  one  is  described  as  "  Writing-Master  and 

i-History  of  Bookkeeping  (Eldridge) — Associated  Accountants' 
Journal,  October  1911,  p.  202. 

^History  of  Accounting  and  Accountants  (Brown),  p.  233. 

5  History  of  Bookkeeping  (Eldridge) — Associated  Accountants' 
Journal,  October  KJII,  p.  2CJ. 
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Accomptant,"  one  firm  as  "  Commercial  Accomptants," 
and  the  remaining  two  as  "  Accomptants  and  Agents." 
The  Liverpool  Directory  for  the  same  year  (1790)  also 
shows  five  accountants,  but  we  are  rather  startled  to  find 
that  one  of  them  adds  to  his  title  of  "  Mercantile 
Accomptant  '  the  qualification  of  "  Dealer  in  Tin- 
plates  "  I1  These  instances  show  that  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  profession  of  accountant  had  not 
yet  become  very  distinct  or  definite.  The  nineteenth 
century,  however,  saw  great  developments  in  the  status 
and  position  of  accountants,  and  with  these  we  shall  deal 
in  the  next  chapter. 

1  History  of  Accounting  and  Accountants  (Brown),  p.  234. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 


ACCOUNTANTS  FROM  THE  END  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

IN  1799  there  was  published  the  first  issue  of  Holden's 
Triennial  Directory,  including  Bankers,  Trades,  Profes- 
sions, and  Occupations  in  London,  Westminster,  South- 
wark,  and  ten  miles  distant.  In  this  register  we  find  the 
names  of  eleven  accountants,  which  shows  a  small 
advance  on  1790,  in  which  year,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
number  given  in  the  British  Universal  Directory  was 
only  five.1  Of  the  eleven  names  given  in  Holden  for 
1799,  eight  are  described  as  "  Accomptants  "  pure  and 
simple,  one  is  described  as  "  Agent  and  Accomptant, " 
one  as  "  Writing  Master  and  Accomptant,"  and  the  only 
firm  whose  name  appears  is  designated  "  Accomptants 
and  Notaries."  In  the  issue  of  Holden  for  the  years 
1809-11  there  appear  the  names  of  twenty-four 
accountants,  of  whom  thirteen  followed  other  employ- 
ment in  addition.  In  two  cases  we  find  the  calling  of 
"auctioneer'  combined  with  that  of  "  accomptant," 
and  in  one  case  it  is  interesting  to  note  for  the  first  time 
the  appearance  of  the  word  "auditor"  in  conjunction 
with  "  accomptant."  In  Holden  for  1822-4  tne  number 
of  accountants  had  risen  to  seventy-three.  In  the  Post 
Office  Directory  for  1840,  in  which  year,  for  the  first 
time,  the  trades  and  professions  were  classified,  the 

1  Professional  Accountants  (Worthington),  p.  32. 
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names  of  107  accountants  are  given  as  practising  in 
London.1  During  the  next  five  years  the  number  of 
London  accountants  practically  doubled  itself,  being  210 
in  1845  as  against  107  in  1840.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  general  increase  of  commerce  and  expansion  of 
business  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
contributed  in  some  measure  to  the  growth  of  the 
numbers  of  those  who  took  up  accountancy  as  a  liveli- 
hood ;  but  there  were  other  causes  which  were  probably 
instrumental,  in  a  greater  degree,  in  bringing  about 
this  result.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1831  power  was  given 
for  the  appointment  of  '  Official  Assignees,"  and 
accountants  were  expressly  mentioned,  together  with 
"  merchants  and  brokers,"  as  being  eligible  for  these 
posts.  This  was  the  first  official  recogniton  of  account- 
ants by  the  State,  and  must  have  done  much  to  increase 
the  prestige  of  the  profession.  Again,  under  the  Act 
for  the  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors  of  1842,  a  debtor 
whose  debts  amounted  to  less  than  ^300  could  present 
a  petition  to  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  but  such  petition 
had  to  have  annexed  to  it  a  "  full  and  true  schedule  ' 
of  his  debts,  &c.  No  doubt,  debtors  desirous  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  Act  would  call  in  the  aid  of  an 
accountant,  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the 
Schedule  of  Debts,  &c.,  and  this  obviously  would  result 
in  increased  employment  and  remuneration  for  the  pro- 
fession. A  third  point  in  this  connection  to  which 
attention  must  be  drawn  was  what  has  been  called  the 
"  Railway  Mania  *  which  seized  hold  of  the  public 
during  the  years  1840-1845,  and  which  opened  up  new 

1  Professional  Accountants   (Worthington),   p.   34. 
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avenues  of  activity  to  accountants.     A  fever  for  specula- 
tion in  railroads  was  rampant  during  those  years,  but 
the  inevitable  reaction  soon  occurred,  and  the  year  1846 
saw    one    of    the    most    disastrous    financial    panics    of 
modern  times.1     In  order  to  check  the  spread  of  new 
lines,  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1844  gave  notice  that  before 
Private  Bills  for  the  construction  of  railways  could  be 
introduced  into  Parliament,  full  information  would  have 
to  be  furnished  on  certain   points,   among  which  was 
included  "  the  estimate  of  cost  of  construction,  of  traffic, 
and  of  working  expenses."     The  preparation  of  such  an 
estimate  would  in  most  cases  necessitate  the  employment 
of   accountants   to    prepare    the    returns    required,    and 
would   increase   the  volume   of   remunerative   work   for 
them.     By   Sections    101-8  of  the  Railway   Companies 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act  of  1845  provision  was  made 
for  the  appointment  of  auditors,  Section  108  making  it 
'  lawful  for  the  auditors  to  employ  such  accountants, 
'  and  other  persons,  as  they  may  think  proper,  at  the 
'  expense   of   the   company."     It    is   well    known    that 
the  power  granted  by  this  section   was  eagerly  taken 
advantage    of,    and    the    audits    of    most    of    the    big 
railway  companies  are  now  conducted  by  professional 
ciccountants.2 

1  An  interesting  fact  in  this  connection  is  mentioned  by  Buckle  in 
his   "  History  of  Civilisation  in  England"   (Vol.   I,  p.   28).     He  tells 
us  that  in  1846,  which  was  the  great  year  of  excitement  caused  by  the 
railway  panic,  the  number  of  suicides  in  London  was  266,  a  figure 
far  above  the  average  for  that  period.     In  1849  the  number  of  London 
suicides  fell  to  213. 

2  See    an    interesting    chapter    on    "  The    Railway    Mania    and    its 
Sequel,"  in  Worthington's  "  I'rofessional  Accountants,"  p.  37. 
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During  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
number  of  professional  accountants  has  gone  steadily 
up.  In  1850  the  number  of  London  accountants  was 
.stated  at  264,  in  rS6o  at  310,  in  1870  at  467;  while  in 
1900  the  figure  had  risen  to  1,1 18.  In  191 1,  according  to 
the  Post  Office  Directory,  there  were  1,666  accountants 
practising  in  the  Metropolis. 


The  increase  in  the  numbers  of  provincial  accountants 
has  been  equally  marked.  In  1808,  Liverpool  had  three 
.accountants,  Manchester  none,  Birmingham  two,  and 
Bristol  two.  The  figures  according  to  the  Directories 
for  1911  were  as  follows  :— 

Liverpool 
Manchester    ... 

Birmingham  

Bristol 


551 


1281 

The  Companies  Act  of  1862  offered  new  fields  of 
lucrative  employment  for  accountants,  and  no  doubt  did 
much  to  attract  many  ambitious  young  men  to  seek 
their  fortunes  in  the  profession.  As  is  well  known,  it 
was  Section  92  of  that  Act  which  created  the  Official 
Liquidator  "  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  proceed- 
ings in  winding-up  a  company,"  and  in  most  cases  a 
professional  accountant  was  appointed  as  liquidator. 
When  one  reflects  that  during  the  twenty-two  years 
following  the  passing  of  the  Act  (that  is,  from  1862  to 
1884)  no  fewer  than  13,820  companies  disappeared  from 
the  register,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  Companies 
Act  of  1862  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  accountant's  friend." 
The  few  vears  which  followed  the  Act  saw  the  failure 


^History      of      Bookkeeping 
Journal,  October  1911,  p.  204. 
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and  collapse  of  many  large  joint-stock  undertakings, 
notably  that  of  Overend,  Gurney  &  Co.,  Lim.,  and  in 
1866  several  banks,  among  them  the  Commercial  Bank 
of  India,  the  European  Bank,  the  Bank  of  London,  and 
Agra  and  Masterman's  Bank,  were  forced  to  suspend 
payment.1  The  cost  of  these  liquidations  must  have 
been  enormous,  and  produced,  no  doubt,  a  rich  harvest 
for  the  liquidators.  In  addition  to  their  work  as 
liquidators,  accountants  have  been  largely  employed  to 
audit  the  accounts  of  the  various  companies  which  have 
come  into  existence  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

The    Bankruptcy    Act    of    1869,    in    abolishing    the 

Official  Assignees  in  Bankruptcy,  and  providing  for  the 

appointment  of  trustees  to  distribute  the  debtor's  estate, 

also  brought  grist  to  the  accountant's  mill,   as  these 

positions  were  largely  filled  by  professional  accountants. 

In  1875  Air.  Justice  Quain  stated  from  the  Bench  that : 

;  The  whole  affairs  in  bankruptcy  have  been  handed 

1  over  to  an   ignorant  set  of  men  called  accountants, 

'  which  was  one  of  the  greatest  abuses  ever  introduced 

'  into    law."      This    sweeping    remark    was,     in    the 

main,  quite  unjustified,  although  it  must  be  confessed 

that  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  Bankruptcy  Act 

of  1869  attracted  many  persons  who  styled  themselves 

'  accountants,"  but  who  possessed  no  qualifications  for 

their  work,  and  who  preyed  in  the  most  unscrupulous 

fashion  on  the  unfortunate  debtors  who  fell  into  their 

hands. 

1  Professional  Accountants  (Worthington),  p.  55. 

2  Ibid,  p.  73. 
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The  procedure  in  bankruptcy,  as  regulated  under  the 
Act  of  1869,  was  largely  altered  by  the  Act  of  1883,  by 
which  receivers  are  appointed  to  administer  bankrupt 
estates  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
trustees  are,  in  practice,  now  only  elected  by  the 
creditors  in  the  case  of  large  estates.  Accountants  have, 
however,  found  "  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new  "  under 
the  various  Local  Government  Acts,  and  are  frequently 
employed  in  the  audit  of  the  accounts  of  municipal 
bodies. 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Chartered  Accountant 
came  into  existence  in  Scotland  in  1854,  ^  was  not  until 
some  26  years  later  that  English  accountants  followed 
the  lead  of  their  Scottish  brethren  and  secured  their 
Charter  of  Incorporation.  The  first  attempt  in  the 
direction  of  the  organisation  of  the  profession  in 
England  was  made  in  Liverpool,  the  "  Incorporated 
Society  of  Liverpool  Accountants  '  being  formed  in 
1870.  In  the  same  year  the  "  Institute  of  Accountants  ' 
was  established  in  London,  and  the  following  year 
saw  the  formation  of  the  "  Manchester  Institute  of 
Accountants."  In  1873  the  "  Society  of  Accountants 
in  England  '  was  founded,  and  four  years  later  (in 
1877)  the  'Sheffield  Institute  of  Accountants'  came 
into  existence. 

On  the  29th  November  1878  an  advertisement  was 
inserted  in  the  London  Gazette  by  the  Council  of  the 
Institute  of  Accountants  stating  that  they  intended  to 
apply  to  Parliament  for  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  Institute.  A  conference  between 
representatives  of  the  various  English  Societies  was 
held,  and  a  Bill  was  presented  to  Parliament  in  1879, 
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but  eventually  a  petition  for  a  Charter  of  Incorporation 

was  substituted.     The  petition  stated  inter  alia  : — "  That 

"  the  profession  is  a  numerous  one  and  their  functions 

'  are  of  great  and  increasing  importance  in  respect  of 

k'  their  employment  in  the  capacities  of  liquidators  in 

"  the  winding-up  of  companies  and  of  receivers  under 

'  decrees  and  of  trustees  in  bankruptcies  or  arrange- 

'  ments  with  creditors  and  in  various  positions  of  trust 

'  under  Courts  of  Justice  as  also  in   the  auditing  of 

'  accounts  of  public  companies  and  of  partnerships  and 

"  otherwise." 

The  Charter  was  signed  on  the  nth  May  1880,  and 
incorporated  all  the  existing  Societies  into  one  body, 
1  The  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  in  England 
and  Wales."  Provision  was  made  for  the  admittance 
of  certain  persons  as  members  under  prescribed  con- 
ditions, and  the  Charter  conferred  upon  members  the 
right  of  using  the  letters  F.C.A.  or  A.C.A.  after  their 
names.  At  the  date  of  the  first  annual  report  issued  by 
the  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  in  1882,  the 
number  of  members  was  stated  as  1,193.  According 
to  their  latest  report,  the  number  of  members  on 
January  ist  1911  had  reached  the  figure  of  4,192, 
showing  a  highly  satisfactory  increase. 

In  1885  the  "  Society  of  Accountants  and  Auditors  " 
was  formed,  a  licence  being  obtained  from  the  Board 
of  Trade  for  its  incorporation  under  the  title  of  "The 
Society  of  Accountants  and  Auditors."  According  to 
the  last  report  of  this  Society  (which  has  recently 
adopted  the  title  of  "The  Society  of  Incorporated 
Accountants  and  Auditors  ")  there  were,  in  September 
1911,  2,440  members  on  the  roll. 
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In  addition  to  these  two  Institutions,  which  are  the 
recognised  bodies  of  English  accountants,  various 
smaller  Societies  of  Accountants  have  recently  sprung 
up  in  London. 

In  the  British  colonies,  numerous  Associations  of 
Accountants  have  been  formed,  and  the  following 
figures,  extracted  from  recent  Colonial  directories, 
showing  the  numbers  of  professional  accountants,  may 
be  of  interest  :  — 


South  Africa 

Canada 

New  South  Wales 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Tasmania 

Victoria 

Western   Australia 

New  Zealand 


With  regard  to  the  United  States  of  America,  tl 
national  organisation  of  professional  accountants  is 
;  The  American  Association  of  Public  Accountants." 
It  was  incorporated  under  New  York  State  law  in  1887, 
and  most  of  the  existing  Societies  in  the  various  States 
are  now  affiliated  to  it.  In  1910  there  were  995  members 
of  the  Association.  "  The  Federation  of  the  Societies  of 
Public  Accountants  in  the  United  States"  was  at  one 
time  a  separate  organisation,  but  amalgamated,  in  1905, 
with  "The  American  Association  of  Public  Accountants." 
The  professional  accountant  in  many  of  the  American 
States  is  protected  by  legislation,  as  to  which  see 
Appendix  B. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 


PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTANTS  :    THE  POSITION  AND 

OUTLOOK. 

THE  great  Belgian  writer,  Maeterlinck,  in  one  of  his 
books  tells  us,  in  his  characteristic  and  symbolic  way, 
that  '  we  must  not  walk  with  our  heads  over  our 
shoulders."  In  this  picturesque  phrase  we  are  bidden 
not  to  look  back  upon  the  past,  but  to  keep  our  faces 
turned  ever  forward  ;  to  live  in  the  present  and  the  future 
rather  than  in  the  past.  This  is  wise  counsel ;  it  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  good  rule  to  strain  ever  forward,  to  keep 
our  eyes  fixed  on  what  is  to  be,  rather  than  what  has 
been,  and  to  "  let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead."  The 
past  is  often  a  record  of  error  and  of  failure,  of 
disappointed  hopes  and  unfulfilled  ambitions ;  these  we 
can  do  no  good  by  dwelling  on,  and  they  are  much 
better  lost  sight  of  and  forgotten.  In  the  case,  however, 
of  professional  accountants  this  rule  certainly  does  not 
apply  ;  and  we  think  that  when  they  look  back  upon  their 
history,  so  far  from  being  depressed  or  disheartened, 
they  will  be  filled. not  only  with  gratitude  and  satisfac- 
tion for  the  past,  but  also  with  hope  for  the  future. 
Comparing  the  position  of  accountants  to-day,  not  only 
in  point  of  numbers,  but  also  in  status,  prestige,  and 
public  esteem,  with  their  position  (say)  even  thirty  years 
ago,  it  must  surely  be  admitted  that  the  record  of  past 
achievement  is  one  of  which  they  may  well  be  proud, 
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and  which  should  encourage  them  to  press  forward  full 
of  hope  and  confidence.  Starting  with  being  regarded 
as  mere  bookkeepers,  there  is  to-day  hardly  a  business  or 
commercial  undertaking  carried  on  in  which  accountants' 
services  are  not  regarded  as  indispensable.  In  all  great 
commercial  enterprises,  whether  they  be  banks,  or 
limited  companies,  or  colossal  trading  concerns — in 
bankruptcies  and  in  liquidations — as  receivers,  as 
arbitrators,  and  as  referees — professional  accountants 
to-day  play  a  most  important  part.  The  first  official 
recognition  given  to  the  profession  by  the  State  was,  as 
we  have  pointed  out,  in  connection  with  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  of  1831.  Since  then  numerous  statutes  have  been 
passed  in  which  the  employment  of  professional  auditors 
is  rendered  obligatory.  To  take  a  few  of  the  more 
recent  and  important,  we  may  mention  the  London  and 
St.  Katherine  Docks  Act  of  1888  (Section  56,  Sub- 
section 3),  under  which  a  Chartered  Accountant  is  to 
be  appointed  by  the  two  auditors  as  referee ;  the 
Building  Societies  Act  of  1894,  which  provides  (Section 
3)  that  at  least  one  of  the  auditors  shall  be  a  person  who 
publicly  carries  on  the  business  of  an  accountant.  The 
Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1896  (Section  6,  Subsection  2) 
makes  it  obligatory  that  the  annual  return  shall  be 
certified  by  some  person  carrying  on  publicly  the 
business  of  an  accountant.  By  Section  5  of  the  Mid- 
wives  Act  of  1902,  the  financial  statement  of  the  Central 
Midwives  Board  "  shall  be  certified  as  correct  by  an 
'accountant,  who  shall  be  a  member  either  of  the 
1  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  or  of  the  Incor- 
1  porated  Society  of  Accountants";  while  under  the 
Public  Trustee  Act  of  1906  the  trust  accounts  shall  be 
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investigated  and  audited  by  a  solicitor  or  public 
accountant  (Section  13,  Subsection  i).  As  a  further 
sign  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  services  of  the 
profession,  we  may  mention  that,  within  the  last  few 
years,  accountants  have  been  employed  in  matters  of 
national  importance,  notably  the  acquisition  of  water 
companies  by  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board,  the  Royal 
Commission  on  War  Stores  both  in  England  and  South 
Africa,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Singapore  Docks. 
They  have  also  been  called  upon  to  act  on  Departmental 
Advisory  Committees,  such  as  those  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  amendment  of  the  Companies  Act,  the 
Bankruptcy  Laws,  and  Income  Tax.  While  this  recog- 
nition by  the  State  of  the  value  of  accountants'  services 
must  have  done  much  to  increase  their  prestige  and 
importance,  it  must  be  admitted  that  members  of  the 
profession  have  in  these  cases  not  been  slow  to  make 
the  most  of  the  opportunities  offered  them,  and,  by  their 
industry,  their  straightforward  conduct,  and  their  zeal 
in  the  important  matters  in  which  they  have  been  called 
upon  to  act,  have  made  the  public  see  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  their  employment.  Like  all  pro- 
fessional men,  accountants  come  in  for  their  share  of 
criticism ;  but  in  spite  of  occasional  outbursts  of  censure 
and  displeasure  against  them  (which  do  no  harm,  but 
merely  serve,  like  thunder-storms,  to  clear  the  air),  it 
may,  we  think,  be  fairly  said  that  at  no  period  of  their 
existence  have  they  ever  enjoyed  a  fuller  measure  of 
public  esteem  and  confidence  than  they  do  to-day.  But 
the  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  gratification  which  the 
profession  is  justified  in  feeling  must  be  tempered  by 
humility,  for  it  will  never  do  for  accountants  to  rest  on 
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their  laurels,  or,  sitting  down  with  an  air  of  smug 
self-complacency,  to  adopt  a  policy  of  laissez  faire. 
Though  much  has  been  accomplished,  much  still 
remains  to  be  done;  and  in  order  to  retain  the  position 
which  they  hold  to-day,  accountants  must  work  together 
hand-in-hand,  constantly  considering  how  their  organi- 
sation may  be  strengthened,  how  the  efficiency  of  their 
work  may  be  improved,  and  public  confidence  in  them 
justified  and  increased.  There  are  many  pressing 
problems  which,  in  the  near  future,  will  have  to  be 
grappled  with,  and  which,  if  the  profession  is  to  main- 
tain its  position  unshaken  and  unassailable,  must  be 
kept  constantly  in  view. 

Foremost  in  importance  among  these  problems  must  be 
placed  the  question  of  the  Registration  of  Accountants, 
and  the  exclusion  by  such  means  of  "  undesirables  ' 
from  the  profession.  There  is  at  present  nothing  to 
prevent  any  man,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  character 
or  his  qualifications,  from  setting  up  and  practising  as 
an  accountant,  if  he  desires  to  do  so.  There  is  also 
nothing  to  prevent  him  from  using  any  letters  after  his 
name  which  may  have  the  effect  of  inducing  the  public 
to  oelieve  that  he  is  competent  to  carry  out  the  duties 
which  are  performed  by  professional  accountants.  It  is 
not  long  ago  that  in  a  case  heard  in  Court  it  was 
explained  to  the  Judge  by  a  man  who  adopted  the  letters 
C.A.  after  his  name,  that  they  were  intended  to  signify, 
not  "Chartered  Accountant,"  as  one  might  suppose, 
but  "  Collector  of  Accounts."  !  It  has  for  many  years 
past  been  recognised  in  the  profession  that  there  is  a 
crying  need  for  some  action  by  the  Legislature  which 
shall  make  it  impossible  for  any  unqualified  man  to  set 
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up  in   business  as  a  public  accountant.     This  desired 
restriction  is  demanded  not  so  much  in  the  interests  of 
the  profession,   as  in   the  interests  of  the  public,   who 
ought  to  be  protected  from  the  possibility  of  employing 
a  man  who  may  be  absolutely  incompetent  and  worth- 
less to  perform  the  work  of  auditing  their  accounts.     A 
similar  evil  existed,  until  comparatively  recent  date,  in 
regard  to  solicitors  and  doctors,  but  this  state  of  things 
has,  with  regard  to  those  professions,  been  remedied, 
and  only  those  properly  qualified  can   now  set  up   in 
practice  as  a  solicitor  or  a  medical  man.     There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  accountants  should  not  be  protected 
in    the    same    way,    and    since    the    year    1891    various 
attempts    have    been    made    to    obtain    action    by    the 
Legislature.1     At  first  some  difficulty  was  experienced 
from  the  ranks  of  accountants  themselves,  because  the 
Chartered  Accountants  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  idea 
of  Incorporated  Accountants  being  placed  on  an  equal 
footing    with    themselves,    as    was    contemplated.     In 
course  of  time,  however,  these  somewhat  selfish  objec- 
tions were  overcome,   as  it  became  recognised  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  move  the  Legislature  to  action 
so  long  as  members  of  the  profession  remained  divided 
among    themselves.     Happily    it    became    possible    to 
reconcile  conflicting  interests,  and  members  of  the  two 
recognised  Societies  at  length  saw  that  it  was  necessary 
to   sink   their   minor   differences    in    order   to   attain    a 
common  object.     The  Bill  which  was  introduced  into 
Parliament  last  year  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  result 

1  In  all,  no  less  than  seventeen  Bills  relating  to  the  Registration  of 
Professional  Accountants  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  unsuccess- 
fully introduced  into  Parliament.  As  to  legislation  in  other  countries, 
see  Appendix  B. 
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of  this  happy  consummation.  The  Bill,  which  had  the 
support  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  most  of  the  leading 
public  men,  provided  for  the  registration  of  persons 
practising  as  accountants  in  England  and  Wales. 
Everybody  who  was  in  bond  fide  practice  as  a  public 
accountant  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Bill  could 
apply  to  be  registered ;  and  members  of  the  Institute 
and  Society,  if  not  actively  in  practice,  but  intending  to 
practise,  could  secure  registration  by  giving  notice.  The 
Bill  provided  that  the  distinction  between  "  Chartered  ' 
and  "  Incorporated  "  Accountants  should  be  preserved, 
and  restricted  the  right  of  practising  as  an  accountant 
to  those  actually  on  the  Register.  Clauses  were  also 
inserted  preserving  the  rights  of  women  at  present 
practising  as  accountants,  and  enabling  women  to  enter 
the  profession  in  the  future.  The  Bill  passed  its  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  March  1911,  and  it 
was  proposed  to  refer  it  to  a  Joint  Committee  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  motion  for  the  appointment 
of  such  Joint  Committee  was,  however,  blocked  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  Bill  had  to  be  dropped  for 
last  session.  The  result  is  very  disappointing  and 
disheartening,  as  it  seemed  as  if  we  w?ere  at  last  within 
measurable  distance  of  the  object  for  which  the  pro- 
fession has  been  labouring  for  many  years.  It  is, 
however,  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  care  will  be  taken 
that  the  matter  is  not  allowed  to  be  '  hung  up  ' 
indefinitely,  and  that,  having  got  so  far,  everything  will 
be  done  to  ensure  a  successful  issue. 

Only  second  in  importance  to  the  matter  of  registra- 
tion is  the  question  of  the  education  of  those  who  intend 
to  enter  the  ranks  of  accountants.  The  future  of  any 
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profession  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  competence 
and  ability  of  its  members;  and  these,  again,  depend 
upon  the  training  of  students  desirous  of  entering  that 
profession.  In  the  old  days  no  recognised  provision 
was  made  for  the  systematic  instruction  of  future 
accountants,  and  candidates  for  the  usual  qualifying 
examinations  had  to  obtain  the  best  tuition  they  could. 
This  was  unfortunate,  for  to  expect  students  to  pass 
examinations  without  the  means  of  proper  and  suitable 
instruction  is  like  asking  them  to  make  bricks  without 
straw.  This  state  of  things  has  now,  we  are  glad  to 
see,  been  remedied,  and  arrangements  are  at  present 
made  by  the  Students'  Societies  both  in  London  and  in 
the  provinces  for  systematic  courses  of  instruction  to 
those  about  to  enter  for  the  qualifying  examinations. 
While  recognising  the  excellent  work  that  is  being  done 
in  this  direction,  we  think  that  it  might  perhaps  be  more 
satisfactory  if  these  courses  of  instruction  were  placed 
under  the  direct  supervision  and  control  of  the  Institute, 
and  described  as  being  held  under  its  auspices,  instead 
of  being  simply  a  branch  of  the  work  of  the  Students' 
Societies.  We  merely  say  this  because  we  are  firm 
believers  in  "  centralisation  "  in  these  matters,  and  not 
because  we  wish  to  suggest  that  the  Students'  Societies 
could  not  well  be  entrusted  by  themselves  to  carry  out 
the  work  referred  to.  In  most  professions,  moreover, 
the  Examining  Body  usually  makes  itself  directly 
responsible  for  tuition  to  intending  candidates. 

Within  the  last  few  years  accountancy  has  found  a 
definite  place  in  University  education,  which  has  done 
much  to  raise  the  subject  to  the  level  of  an  '  exact 
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science."  America,  which  is  usually  the  pioneer  in 
educational  matters,  was  the  first  country  which  recog- 
nised the  necessity  for  giving  accountancy  an  established 
place  in  the  University  curriculum,  and  in  1900  the 
Council  of  New  York  University  installed  within  the 
walls  of  that  great  institution  a  "  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts,  and  Finance,"  which  was  the  first  school  of 
accountancy  in  the  world.  Since  that  date,  many  of  our 
own  Universities  have  followed  the  lead  of  America,  and 
the  Universities  of  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and 
Liverpool  grant  degrees  in  the  faculty  of  "  Commerce." 
For  such  degrees  ''Accounting'  is  an  obligatory 
subject,  and  full  provision  for  instruction  in  it,  by  means 
of  courses  of  lectures  by  the  University  professors,  is 
made.  The  University  of  London  confers  the  degree  of 
B.Sc.  in  Economics,  and  Accounting  figures  as  one  of 
the  optional  subjects  which  may  be  taken  for  the  Final 
Examination,  but  is  not  included  in  the  syllabus  for  the 
Intermediate  Examination.  We  should  like  to  see 
Accountancy  made  a  compulsory  subject  for  candidates 
for  this  degree,  and  definite  instruction  in  it  given  at 
the  University  as  part  of  the  regular  curriculum.  If  this 
were  done,  some  scheme  might  possibly  be  devised  by 
which  those  who  aim  at  becoming  members  of  the 
Institute  or  of  the  Society  might  be  admitted  to  lectures 
on  the  subject  given  at  the  University.  We  hope, 
however,  that  the  time  will  come  when  London  will 
possess  its  own  "  School  of  Accounting,"  on  similar 
lines  to  that  in  New  York. 

Another  matter  which  calls  for  earnest  and  serious 
consideration  is  the  need  for  authoritative  decisions 
on  questions  affecting  professional  etiquette  among 
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accountants.     Such  questions  have  cropped  up  in  the 
past  and  will  probably  arise  with  greater  frequency,  as 
the  scope  of  accountants'  business  becomes  enlarged — 
questions  of  etiquette,  questions  of  practice,  questions  of 
professional  duty,  questions  in  which  there  is  a  seeming 
conflict  between  an  accountant's  obligations  as  a  citizen 
and    his    duties    as    a    professional    man.     A    code    of 
professional  ethics  is  wanted  such  as  that  laid  down  by 
the  General  Council  of  the  Bar,  which  is  described  as 
'  the  accredited  representative  of  the  Bar,"  and  whose 
duty  it  is  "  to  deal  with  all  matters  affecting  the  profes- 
"  sion,    and   to   take   such   action    thereon   as   may   be 
'  deemed  expedient."     The  Bar  Council,  from  time  to 
time,  as  occasion  arises,   gives  decisions  on  points  of 
etiquette  which  are  regarded  as  binding  on  the  profes- 
sion, and  which  are  in  fact  published  in  the  "  Annual 
Practice,"  together  with  the  rules  regulating  the  pro- 
cedure in  the  High  Court  of  Justice.     There  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  the  Council  of  the  Institute  should  not 
exercise  such  a  jurisdiction  ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  clear  that 
in  the  near  future  some  responsible  body  will  have  to 
assume  the  functions  to  which  we  have  referred,  and 
devote  itself  to  the  formation  of  a  code  of  ethics  for 
accountants. 

It  also  seems  desirable  that  the  profession  should 
possess  some  body  similar  to  those  popularly  known  as 
'  Legal  Aid  Societies,"  which  should  take  up  and  fight 
cases  which  from  time  to  time  arise  and  are  of  interest 
and  importance  to  the  profession  generally.  We  believe 
that  the  Institute  has  from  time  to  time  done  this,  but, 
having  regard  to  the  numerous  spheres  of  its  activity, 
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its  labours  in  this  direction  must  necessarily  be  some- 
what limited.  Moreover,  the  matter  is  largely  one  of 
raising  the  "  sinews  of  war."  As  is  well  known,  every 
trade  has  its  "  Union,"  which  from  time  to  time  fights 
cases  in  the  Law  Courts  where  some  principle  of 
importance  affecting  its  members  is  involved,  and  this 
applies  to  practically  every  profession  as  well.  The 
National  Union  of  Teachers,  for  instance,  spends  a 
huge  sum  yearly  in  legal  expenses  incurred  in  contesting 
cases  on  behalf  of  its  members,  who  would  not  have  the 
means  of  doing  so  for  themselves.  If,  for  the  reasons  we 
have  indicated,  the  Council  should  find  itself  debarred 
from  doing  as  much  in  this  direction  as  it  would  like, 
it  might  be  possible  for  accountants  to  establish  a  special 
fund,  to  which  each  member  of  the  profession  would 
probably  not  object  to  contribute  a  small  sum  yearly ; 
such  fund  to  be  administered,  under  the  control  of  the 
Council,  by  a  Legal  Committee,  which  should  have 
power  to  draw  upon  the  fund  for  expenses  necessary  to 
fight  any  case  which  they  consider  of  importance  to  the 
profession.  We  have  in  mind  a  case  which  has  been 
recently  decided  which,  in  our  view,  is  likely  to  exercise 
the  most  far-reaching  influence  upon  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  profession.  The  Court  of  Appeal  have 
given  a  judgment  adverse  to  the  plaintiffs,  who  possibly 
are  not  prepared  to  incur  the  expense  of  taking  the 
matter  to  a  higher  Court.  Unless,  therefore,  some 
common  action  is  taken,  the  decision  will  have  to  stand, 
and  this,  it  seems  to  us,  would  be  most  unfortunate  for 
the  profession  at  large. 

Such    are    a    few    of    the    points    which    strike    an 
independent  observer  as  worthy  of  earnest  and  thought- 
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ful  consideration  by  those  who  have  the  interests  of  the 
profession  at  heart.  There  are  many  others  on  which  a 
good  deal  might  be  said,  such  as  the  tendency  to 
specialisation — we  had  almost  said  over-specialisation— 
on  the  part  of  the  larger  firms  of  accountants,  which  is 
daily  becoming  more  apparent;  the  desirability,  or 
otherwise,  of  accountants  holding  dual  appointments  in 
regard  to  companies,  and  other  kindred  topics  on  which 
it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  dilate  here.  The  solution  of 
all  these  problems  may,  however,  be  safely  left  to  the 
profession,  which,  so  far,  has  shown  that  it  is  certainly 
capable  of  "  working  out  its  own  salvation."  When 
the  time  conies  to  grapple  with  the  questions  we  have 
endeavoured  to  indicate,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature 
which  mav  from  time  to  time  arise,  accountants  must 
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above  all  things  bear  in  mind  that  accountancy  is 
essentially  a  progressive  science.  Perhaps  in  no  other 
profession  is  it  so  necessary  for  members  of  the  craft 
to  go  with  the  times,  to  keep  abreast  of  modern  science 
and  modern  thought,  to  fall  into  line  with  the  changes 
which  are  constantly  taking  place  around  us,  and,  above 
all,  to  be  sensitive  to  public  opinion.  We  hope  we  shall 
not  be  accused  of  arrogance  if  we  venture  to  suggest  to 
practising  members  of  the  profession  that  the  education 
of  an  accountant  does  not  end  when  he  has  passed  his 
final  examination.  Experience,  no  doubt,  brings  much 
knowledge,  and  assists  largely  in  the  exercise  of  sound 
judgment,  which  is  the  keystone  of  the  accountant's  art; 
but  experience  alone  will  not  bring  that  wider  skill  and 
deeper  wisdom  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  careful 
study  of  new  methods  and  constant  consideration  of 
how  existing  systems  may  be  improved.  If  the 
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profession  has,  so  far,  achieved  a  goodly  measure  oi 
success,  this  has  no  doubt  been  largely  due  to  the  progres- 
sive spirit  in  which  accountants  have  conceived  their 
duties  and  their  obligations.  At  one  time,  especially 
in  America,  accounting  used  to  be  regarded  as  mere 
"  detective-work,"  and  accountants  were  looked  upon 
as  persons  employed  to  track  out  dishonesty  and  to  trap 
the  unwary  criminal.  We  have  seen  something  of  this 
view  in  the  system  of  '  payment  by  results  '  which 
obtained  in  Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  accountants 
received  by  way  of  remuneration  a  percentage  on  the 
amount  of  errors  and  defalcations  which  they  discovered. 
To  the  credit  of  the  profession  it  may  be  said  :  Nous 
avons  change  tout  cela.  Accountants  have  recognised, 
and  they  have  made  the  public  recognise,  that  in  this 
matter  prevention  is  far  better  than  cure;  and  that  the 
true  science  of  accounting  consists  in  devising  methods 
which  shall  render  mistakes  impossible  and  dishonesty 
useless,  because  it  is  so  easy  of  detection,  rather  than 
in  tracking  out  errors  when  they  have  occurred  and 
fraud  when  it  has  taken  place.  Thanks  to  this  pro- 
gressive spirit,  we  have  left  far  behind  us  the  old 
Italian  method  of  payment  by  a  percentage  on  defalca- 
tions brought  to  light,  and  are  adopting  the  more 
sensible  view  of  the  Chinese,  who  pay  their  physicians 
only  so  long  as  they  are  well.  Along  this  path  of 
enlightened  progress  lies  the  future  of  accountancy.  If 
the  profession  is  to  fulfil  its  destiny,  the  "  forward 
policy  ' '  is  the  one  which  it  must  adopt ;  ' '  progress  ' 
must  be  its  watchword ;  it  must  be  resolute  in  its  resolve 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  ever-changing  needs  and  require- 
ments of  the  commercial  world,  quick  to  reflect  public 
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opinion  and  modern  thought,  and  determined  that,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  demands  made  upon  it,  it  shall 
never  be  found  wanting.  If  it  does  this,  no  man  can 
say  what  the  future  may  hold  in  store  for  it. 

In  conclusion,  we  perhaps  could  not  do  better  than 
quote  the  inspiring  words  of  Charles  Waldo  Raskins, 
the  author  of  "  Business  Education  and  Accountancy," 
which  has  long  since  taken  its  place  as  a  "  classic," 
the  man  to  whose  labours  was  largely  due  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  school  of  accounting  in  the  world,  and 
who  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  laid  the  scientific  founda- 
tions of  what  he  used  to  call  "  Higher  Accountancy  ' 
in  America.  This  is  his  message  of  courage  and  of 
hope  :- 

"  Aside  from  all  personal  interest  in  accountancy,  I  hold  our 
common  calling  in  the  highest  honour  and  admiration — not  only 
for  its  worthy  record  of  achievements  already  past,  but  for  the 
stupendous  possibility  within  its  grasp  as  one  of  the  moral  and 
educational  forces  of  the  modern  world.  .  .  Educationally,  as 
well  as  morally,  the  science  of  accountancy  represents  a  power  of 
which  we  are  not  as  yet  fully  conscious  ....  The  well- 
being  of  the  accountancy  of  to-morrow  is,  in  very  large  measure, 
dependent  upon  the  faithfulness  and  magnanimity  of  the  mere 
handful 1  of  accountants  who  compose  our  young  profession  of 
to-day.  Oneness  of  method  and  of  professional  aspirations, 
enlarged  and  exalted  views  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  our  call- 
ing, and  a  steady,  studious,  and  conscientious  aim  to  discharge 
well  our  obligations  to  the  business  world,  will  ensure  to  us  as  a 
brotherhood  that  universal  and  permanent  recognition  and 
appreciation  upon  which  hang  the  hopes  of  higher  accountancy."2 

i  This  was  written  in   1900.     The  last  few  years  have  witnessed  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  American  accountant-. 
•  /-litsiness  Education  and  Accountancy,  pp.  92  and  in. 
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KRITS  OF  THI-:  DorBi.K-F.NTUY  SYSTK.M. 

KXTR.UT  from  the  I;irst  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Accounts,  dated  8th  October  iS^i.  (Printed 
as  an  Appendix  to  the  Report  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Monies:  1856,  p.  400.) 

'  The  peculiar  excellency  of  what  is  denuminated  the 
mercantile  system  oi'  bookkeeping  by  double-miry  consists  in  the 
facility  with  which  it  embraces  accounts,  however  complex, 
various,  and  extensive;  iiivinj4  to  all  their  differences  of  detail  a 
unity  of  result,  and  concentrating  them  at  last  in  the  most  con- 
densed shape,  while  it  enables  the  examiner  to  trace  them  without 
difficulty  to  their  remotest  ramifications.  In  the  initiatory  or 
auxiliary  books  of  account  a  correct  system  will  admit  of  all  the 
modifications  suited  to  the  particular  service;  but  as  soon  as  the 
principal  or  double-entry  books  lake  possession  of  the  facts  of  an 
account,  however  intricate  and  varied,  they  become  subjected  to 
its  general  and  harmonious  law.  Its  machinery  is  employed  to 
obtain  an  ultimate  Balance  Sheet,  which  will  present  in  a  concise, 
correct,  and  intelligible  form,  all  the  centralised  facts  of  receipt 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  expenditure  on  the  other,  under  their 
special  heads.  Of  the  efficiency  of  this  system  the  trading  world, 
in  its  infinite  variety  ot  commerce  and  comvrns,  g'ives  unanimous 
evidence.  Into  every  well-regulated  manufactory,  into  every 
extensive  mercantile  establishment  in  every  part  of  the  civilised 
world,  it  has  gradually  but  peremptorily  forced  its  way.  The 
revenues  of  no  (Government  have  been  safely  administered,  the 
accounts  of  no  (Government  have  been  intelligiblv  kept,  the  busi- 
ness of  no  (Government  has  been  promptly  and  satisfactorily 
despatched  until  the  commercial  system  has  been  introduced, 
with  its  order  and  uniformity,  into  the  different  departments. 
Several  of  the  (Governments  of  Europe  have  adopted  this  method 
alter  repeated  and  vain  attempts  to  accommodate  by  other  means 
the  dissimilar  usages  of  their  various  public  offices  to  one  general 
system;  and  there  is  no  instance  of  am  (Government  having 
abandoned  the  mercantile  practice  after  having  once  employed 
it. 
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PROFESSIONAL   LEGISLATION. 

THE  first  legal  recognition  of  the  Accountancy  Pro- 
fession is  to  be  found  in  the  South  American  Republics. 
The  professional  accountant  was  legally  recognised  by 
the  Courts  of  Uruguay  as  early  as  1825,  and  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  in  1836. 

In  1896,  the  Public  Accountants  Act  of  New  York 
gave  the  exclusive  right  of  practising  as  a  Certified 
Public  Accountant,  and  of  using  the  initials  C.  P.  A., 
to  those  who  passed  an  examination  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of 
New  York.  Several  of  the  American  States  have 
followed  the  example  of  New  York,  and  the  professional 
accountant  is  now  protected  by  legislation  in  California, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Washington. 

Laws  regulating  the  profession  have  also  been  passed 
in  Canada  (1902),  South  Africa  (1904),  and  New  Zealand 
(1908). 
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[The  following  list  is  compiled  from  books  in  the  library  of  the 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  in  England  and  Wales, 
supplemented  by  entries  from  the  following  sources  : — 

Anon.  Elenco  cronologico  delle  opere  di  computisteria  e 
ragioneria  venute  alia  luce  in  Italia  dal  1202  sino  al  1888 
(4th  ed.  Rome,  1889) . 

R.  Brown.  History  of  Accounting  and  Accountants. 
(Edinburgh.,  1905.) 

Catalogus  van  boeken  in  Noord-Nederland  verschenen  van 
den  vroegsten  tyd  tot  op  heden.  X  Praktische  wetenschappen. 
(The  Hague,  1911.) 

H.  J.  Eldridge.  The  History  of  Bookkeeping  and  the 
Growth  of  the  Accountancy  Profession.  (Associated 
Accountants1  Journal,  October  1911.) 

G.  Reymondin.  Bibliographic  me'thodique  cles  Ouvrages 
en  langue  franchise  parus  de  1543  a  1908  stir  la  science  des 
comptes.  (Paris,  1909.) 

Books  to  be  found  in  the  Library  of  the  Institute  of  Char- 
tered Accountants  are  marked  with  an  asterisk.] 

1494. 

"PACIOLI,  LUCAS;  de  Burgo  Sancti  Sepulchri.  Summa 
de  Arithmetica  Geometria  Proportion!  &  Proportionalita. 

F°     Venice,  Paganinode'  Paganini. 
Another  ed.     F°     Venice,   1494. 

*Ed.   2.      F°     Toscolano,   Paganino  de'  Paganini,    1523. 

1504. 
PACIOLI,  LUCAS.     La  scuola  perfetta  dei  mercanti  ...  Venice. 

1508. 

WIDMAN,  JOH.  ;  von  Eger.     Behend  und  hiipsch  Rechnung  vff 

alien  Kauffmanschafften. 

12°  (164)   leaves.     P for/helm,  Thomas  Anshelm. 
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1523. 

SCHREIBER,  HEINRICH  (Henricus  Gramniatcus).  Ein  new 
Kiinstlich  behend  vnd  gewiss  Rechenbiichlin  /  vff  alle 
Kauffmanschafft  ...  llBuchhalten  durch  das  Zornal  /  Kaps 
vnd  Schuldbuch  ...  Erfurt. 

Also  1535. 

*S°    (96)    leaves,    1545  (?) 
Frankfort,    1572. 

1525. 

•TAGLIENTE,  GIOVANN'  ANTONIO.  Considerando  io  loanni 
Antonio  Taiente  quanto  e  necessaria  cosa  a  li  nostri  magnifici 
gentilhomeni  &  adaltri  mercatanti  el  laudabile  modo  de  tenere 
conto  de  libro  dopio  cice,  el  xornale,  el  Libro  con  lalphabetto 
<( rondo  trl  consueio  de  questa  inclita  Citta  di  Venetia,  io 
qui  seguendo  con  lagiuto  del  mio  carissimo  compagno 
maestro  Aluise  da  la  Fontana,  ui  dareino  Io  amaestramento 
che  con  facilita  Io  potrete  imparare,  laqual  opera  ancor  sara 
di  molta  utilita  Vmuersalmcntc  ad  ogniuno,  come  ne  lopera 
Vedereti. 

4°     Venice. 

8°     Venice,  G.  A.   di  Nicolini  de  Sabio,    1533.  ( 

"TAGLIENTE,  GIOVANN'  ANTONIO.  Considerando  io 
loanni  Antonio  Taiente,  quanto  e  necessaria  cosa  a  diuersi 
Mercatanti,  &  a  molti  Artesani  li  quali  fanno  le  sue  mercantie 
ne  le  loro  botege,  &  assai  di  loro  non  sanno  la  regola  del  tenere 
conto  dei  loro  libri  sempii  ne  dopii,  &  pero  mi  sono  mosso  a 
componer  la  presente  opereta  per  quelli  che  hanno  de  bisogno 
accio  che  sapino  tenere  ordinatamente  el  detto  conto  del  suo 
libro  Vgnolo  come  seguendo  piu  oltra  uederete  la  regola  sua. 
4°  (16)  leaves.  Venice,  1525. 

La  tenuta  del  libro  mastro  pel  negoziante  e  il  possidente.    4°. 

1531. 

GOTTLIEB,  JO H ANN.  Ein  Teutsch  vertendig  Buchhalten  fur 
Herren  oder  Gesellschafter  inhalt  Wellischem  process  ... 

Niirnberg. 
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1534. 

MANZONI,  DOMILMCO:  </./  Uderso.  Ouaderno  doppio  col  suo 
giornale,  nouamente  Composto,  &  diligentissimamente 

ordinato,  secondo  il  costume   di    Venetia    ... 

4°       \  mice,    Comtn    de    Tridino   de    Monferato. 
*4°      \\-nicc.   Comin  tic  Tridtno  tic   Monferato,    1540. 
4°      Venice,  Comin   tic  Tridino  dc   Monferato,    1554. 

SFORTUNATI,      GIOVANNI.        Nuovo      Lume.        Libro      de 

ArithiiK  tica  intitulato  Nuovo  Lume  ...  Con  uno  breve  trattato 
di   i^comctria    ... 

4°     Venice. 

4°     Venice,    1545. 

4°    Venice,   i-;(>i. 

1537. 

KLLHNBOGHN,  li.   VON.     Buchhalten  auf  preussische  Muntze. 

Wittenberg. 

1539. 
'^CARDANL'S,    HILRON YMUS.      Hieronimi  C.  Cardani  medici 

Mediolanensis,  practica  arithmetical,  &  Mensurandi  singularis. 

8°   Milan,   J.    A.  Castellioneus. 
Leyden,    11)63. 

1539. 

*()pera  che  Inse^na  a  toner  libro  doppio,  cv  a  far  partite,  e  ragion 
de  Banchi,  e  d(  Mercantie,  &  a  riportare  !e  partite  nouamente 
Stampata. 

8°   (8)   leave*.     X'enice,  Bernardino  de  Viano  de  Lcxona. 

[c.  1540.] 

'"l"n  Moilo  nouamente  rilrouato  Ch'  insegna  tenor  libro  doppio 
^econdo  ii  consueto  tie  tutte  le  prouincie  tlil  mondo  &  di 
res]jondenti  de  ori  &  de  ar/enti,  di  pe.si,  &  delle  monete.  Ouale 
se  usano  Nelle  j:arte  del  mondo  ... 

8°    (u)    leaves,      \\nice,    Domenico   dei  Franceschi. 
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1543. 

YMPYN  CHRISTOFFELS,  JAN.  Nieuwe  Instructie  Ende 
bewys  clcr  looffelycker  Consten  des  Rekenboecks  ende 
Rekeninghe  te  houdenc  nae  die  Italiaensche  maniere  alien 
Cooplieden  Rentmeesteren  Tollenaren  Assysmeesteren  zeer 
nut  ende  profytelyk. 

F°      Antwerp. 

Nouvelle  Instruction,  et  remonstration  de  la  tresexcellente 
science  du  liure  de  Compte,  pour  compter  &  mener  comptez, 
a  la  maniere.  d'ltallie,  moult  prouffitable  &  neeessaire,  a  tous 
Marchans  ...  Translatte  a  grande  diligence  d'ltallian  en 
Flameng,  &  duclict  Flameng  en  Francoys,  par  la  vefue  de  feu 
lehan  Yinpyn  Christophle  ... 
F°  Antwerp. 

1545. 

TEXADA,  CASPAR  DE.  Suma  de  arithmetics  practice  y  de 
todas  Mercaderias  Con  la  5  orden  de  contadores. 

4°     Madrid. 

1546. 

•GOTTLIEB    JOHANN.      Buchhalten.      Zwei    kunstliche    vnn 
verstendige  Buchhalten  /  Das  erst  /  wie  Einer  fur  sich  selbst 
oder  Geselschafter  handeln  sol.     Das  ander  /  fur  Factorey  ... 

4°    Niirnberg,  Johann    Petreius. 
*4°     Eisleben,  Urban   Gaubisch,    1592. 

1547. 

YMPYN  CHRISTOFFELS,  JAN.  A  notable  and  very  excellente 
woorke,  expressyng  and  declaring  the  manner  and  forme  how 
to  kepe  a  boke  of  accomptes  or  reconynges  ...  Translated  ... 
now  out  of  Frenche  into  Englishe.  London. 

1549. 

•SCHWEICKER,  \VOLFFGANG.  Zwifach  Buchhalten,  sampt 
seine[n]  Giornal  des  selben  Beschlus  /  auch  Rechnung 
xuthun,  &c.  ... 

F°    (64)  leaves.      Niirnberg,  Johann  Petreius. 
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1550. 

MENHER  DE  KEMPTEN,  V.  Practique  brifve  Pour  Cyfrer 
Et  Tenir  Liures  de  Compte  touchant  le  Principal  train  de 
Marchandise.  Antwerp. 

Also  Lyons,  1591. 

1551. 

^Ammaestramento  nouo  che  insegna  a  tener  libro  ordinariamente 
ad  vso  di  questa  inclita  Citta  di  Venetia  come  etiam  di  tutta 
la  Italia.     Da  componcr  &  metter  le  partite  in  Libro  del  dare 
&   hauere,    &  vender  robbe  a   tempo  in   vari   &   diuersi  modi, 
Et  tener  conto  de  Botega  ...  [by  Bartolommeo  Fontana]. 
8°  [Venice]. 
Also    \Y-;iicv,    15X3. 

1553. 

PEELE,    JAMES.      The      maner    and    fourme    how    to    kepe    a 
perfecte  reconyng,   after  the  order  of  the  moste   worthie   and 
notable   accompte   of   Debitour   and   Creditour,    set  forthe    in 
certain  tables,  with  a  declaration  thereunto  belongyng. 
F°  London,  R.  Graf  ton. 

1555. 

MENNHER    DE    KEMPTEN,    V.      Instruction    d'Arithmetique 
Pour  Briefvement  Chiffrer  et  Tenir  Livres  de  Compte. 
Lyons,   Eustache  Barricat. 

1558. 

CASANOVA,  ALVISE.  Specchio  lucidissimo  nel  quale  si  vedono 
i  modi  di  scrittura. 

4°   Venice. 

1559. 

Undterricht  eins  gantzen   Handelsbuchs.     Darinnen  mit  trewher- 
zigen  gemiith  die  art  eines  rechten  ordentlichen   Buchhaltens 
angezeigt  wird,   durch  einen   Liebhaber  der  Arithmetica  ... 
F°   (220)  leaves.     Frankfurt  a.-M.,  Weygandt  Han. 

1562. 

•PAGNINI,  GUGLIELMO;  Lucchese.  Pratica  mercantile 
moderna. 

4°     Lucca,    il   r>usdr:ii;hr. 
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1564. 

MAXZOXI,  DOMENICO;  da  Odcrzo.  Libro  mercantile 
ordinal  o  col  suo  Giornale  &  Alfabeto,  per  toner  conti  doppi 
al  modi)  di  Ycnelia  ... 

*4°  (no)  U-aves.     Venice,  Comin  da  Trino  di  Monferrato. 

4°     Venire,    15^5. 

*4°    Venice,  Cumin  da  Trino  di  Monferrato,   1573. 
*4°    Venice,  Cumin  da  Trino  di  Monferrato,  1574. 
Tills  ici>rk  •n'ds  >-•>•}  Anally  published  in  the   Venetian  dialect, 
r  Hie  title  ,'/  Ouadcrno  doppio  :  4°  Venice,   1534. 


1565. 

»KALTI;NBRUNNER,     JACOB.        Kin     ncxvoestellt     kiinstlich 
Rechenbiichlein   ;     darinncn  alle    yetztgebreuchige    Kauffmans 
auch  andcn-    Re  chnun^en        ^'anlx    klar    und    verstendtlich 
begriffen  ... 

8°  (ioS)    leaves.      Niirn1)cr:;,    C'hristoff   Heussler. 

•MENHI-R  Dli  KEMPTEX,  VALENTIN.  Practicque  pour 
briouoincnt  appr.endrc  a  CMffrer,  c\:  tenir  Liure  de  Comptes, 
auec  la  Re^ic  <K-  C'oss,  \-  deonietrie.  Antwerp. 

8°   (337)   leaves. 

•MEXHER      DE      KEMPTEX,     VALENTIN.       Compendio     y 

breiu-  instruction  por  ten< -r  Libros  de  Cuenta,  Deudas,  y 
de  Mercaduria :  muy  prouechoso  para  Mercaderes,  y  toda 
i^'ente  de  ntyocio  traduzido  do  Frances  en  Castellano  [by 
Antich  Rocha]. 

8°    (28)    leaves.      Barcelona,   Claudio    Bornat. 

1567. 

SAVONNE,  PIERRE  DE.  Instruction  et  maniere  de  tenir  k-s 
livres  dc  conipte  par  parties  doubles,  soit  en  compagnie  soit 
en  particulier.  Lyons. 

Also  i^u  i. 

1569. 

PEELE,  JAMES.     The  Paihc-  way  to  perfectnes,  in  th'  accomptes 
of  Debitour  and  Creditour  ... 
F°  London,  T.   Purfoot. 
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1570. 

[TAGLIENTE,     G.     A.]      Di    abacho    il    quale    inse«>na    a    fare 
ogni  ragione  mercantile  e  p<-rtegare  le  tern-  ... 
J2°    (80)    leaves.      Venice,  Fr.   di  Leno. 

1573. 
COIGNET,   MICHIHL.  Antwerp. 

COTRUGLI=RANGEO,  BENEDETTO.     Delia   Morcatura  et  del 

Merca:ite  pcrfetto. 

8°    Venice. 

1582. 

COTRUGLI=RANGEO,  BENEDETTO.  Traicte  de  la  mer- 
chandise et  du  par  fait  marchand.  Traduction  de  Jean  Boyron. 

Lyons. 
1586. 

"PIETRA,  ANGELO.  Indirix/o  dci^li  economi  o  sia  ordinatis- 
sima  instruttione  da  regolatamente  formare  qualunque 
scrittura  in  un  libro  doppio ;  aijjgiuntovi  Tcssemplare  di  vn 
libro  nobile,  co'l  suo  yic-rnale,  ad  vso  della  congregation 
Cassinese,  dell'  ordine  di  S.  Benedetto  ... 

F°  (128)    leaves.      Mantua,    Francesco  Osanna. 

1588. 

*FUSTEL,  MARTIN.  L'ne  briefue  instruction  pour  secrettement 
(•scrire  et  tenir  liures  de  raisons.  Paris. 

*OLDCASTLE,   HUGH.     A  briefe  instruction  and  maner  how  to 
keepe   bookes    of   Accompts   after   the  order    of    Debitor    and 
Creditor  ...  set  forth  by  John    Mellis,    Scholemaister. 
8°    (141)    Iciives.     London,    John    Windet: 

PETRI,   NICOLAUS;   Daraitriensis.     Practicque,   Omte  Leeren 

R(-kene.i   /  (Vpheren  <>nde    Boeckhouwen    /  met    die    Reghel 
Coss  end.,-     (it-vinietrie  seer     ]>r;)fv!elycken     voor     alien 

Coopluyden. 

S°  AmsK  rdam. 
Also  8°  Amsterdam,  1595. 

•^S0   (h)  +  i jS   leaves,    1596. 
8°  Amsterdam.  Cornelius  (Maesx.   1005. 
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1589. 

ROBIANO.     Kunst  van  boekhouden,  Memoriael,  Journael,  Groot- 
Boeck  gemarzet   met  de    Letter.  Antwerp. 


1590. 
MELLEMA,    ELEIUS    EDUARD   LEON. 

conste  van  Italien  met  twee  partyen. 
Frankfurt,  G.  v.  d.  Rade. 


Boeckhouder   na   de 


SALVADOR,  BARTOLOME.  Libro  de  caxa  y  manual  de 
cuentas  de  mercacleres.  Compendio  para  tener  y  regir  los 
libros  de  cuentas  de  mercaderes.  Madrid. 

1592. 

RENTERGHEM,  BARTHtLEMY  DE.  Instruction  nouvelle 
pour  tenir  le  livre  de  comptes  on  de  raison,  selon  la  fagon  et 
maniere  d 'Italic  ... 

Antwerp,  Janssens. 

1594. 

GOESSENS,  PASQUIER.  Buchhalten  fein  kurtz  zusammen 
gefasst  vnd  begriffen  /  nach  arth  vnd  weise  der  Italianer  / 
mit  allerhandt  verstandlichen  guten  exemplen  von  Factoreyen 
/  auch  Geselschafft  handlungen. — 

Hamburg,   Heinrich   Binder. 

1595. 

PETRI,  NICOLAU8.    Boeckhouden  op  die  Italiaensch  maniere. 
F°  Amsterdam,  H.  Jansz  Muller. 

\VENCESLAUS,    MARTINUS.     Boeckhoudens  Instruction. 

1596. 

P.,  W.  The  pathway  to  knowledge.  Conteyning  certaine  briefe 
tables  of  English  wuights,  and  measures  ...  And  lastly  the 
order  of  keeping  of  a  marchant's  booke,  after  the  Italian 
manner,  by  Debitor  and  Creditor  ...  Written  in  Dutch,  and 
translated  into  English  by  W.  P. 
4°  London. 

ULM,  WILHELM  v.     Kin  Xewes  Rechenbiichlein.        Augsburg. 
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1598. 

VAN  DEN  DYKE,  M.  Claer  ende  cort  bewys  om  te  leeren  Boeck- 
houden.  Antwerp. 

VAN  DEN  DYKE,  MARTIN.  Demonstration  claire  et  breve 
de  la  tenue  des  livres.  Antwerp. 

1599. 

HOOREBEKE,  Z.   DE.     L'art  de  tenir  livres  de  comptes  ou  de 
raison,  contenant  le  train  de  marchandise,  par  divers  pai's  et 
villes  capitales  de  1 'Europe  ... 
F°  Middelburg,  S.  Moulert. 

1600. 

VAN  DEN  DYKE,  MARTIN.  La  vraye  regie  d'arithmetique 
selon  laquelle  tous  les  marchands  doivent  dresser  et  faire  ses 
comptes  de  gain  et  de  perte.  Antwerp. 

1602. 

STEVIN,    SIMON.      Livre   de  compte    de    prince  a  la    maniere 
d'ltalie  en  domain   et   finance   ordinaire    ... 
F°    Leyden. 

1603. 

COUTEREELS,  JAN.  Den  vnsten  styl  van  't  Italiaens  boeck- 
houden. 

F°  Middelburg,   S.  Moulert,    1603. 
F°  Rotterdam,  1655. 

1604. 

STEVIN,  SIMON.  Verrechnung  van  Domeinen,  ende  vorstelyke 
Boeckhouden.  Amsterdam. 

1605. 

SAVONNE,  PIERRE  DE.  Instruction  et  maniere  de  tenir 
livres  de  raison  ou  de  comptes  par  parties  doubles  avec  le 
moyen  de  dresser  carnet  pour  le  virement  et  rencontre  des 
parties  ... 

4°     Paris  &  Geneva,  Chr.    Plant  in. 

STEVIN,   SIMON.      Mathematica  hypomnemata. 
F°     Leyden. 
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STEVIN,     SIMOiN.       YVisconstige    gedachtenissen      (Vorstelicke 
bouckhouding  :   Van   de  Coopmans  bouckhouding.) 
2vv.    Leyden,   1605-8. 

1606. 
VAN-  DAMME,  MICHEL.      Maniere   a  tenir   les   livres. 

Rouen. 
1608. 

STEVIN,  SIMON.  Memoires  mathematiques.  ["  Traduction 
de  Jean  Tuning.  La  -J1'  partie  comprend  le  livrc  de  compte 
de  marchand  suivant  la  mamerc  d'ltalie."  Reymondin.] 

Leyden. 
1609. 

"GRISOGONO,  SIMONE.  II  mercante  arricchito  Del  perfetto 
Quaderniere  :  ouero,  specdiio  lucidissimo,  nel  qual  si  scopre 
ogni  questione,  die  desiderar  si  possa  |>i-r  imparare  perfetta- 
inente  a  tciirre  libro  doppio  ... 

8°   (127)    leaves.      \"cni(-c,    Alessandro   Vecchi. 
Al>o  \"enic-e, 


WAMNGHEN   VAN    CAMPEN,  HENDRICK.     Tresoor  van 

Italiaens   but  ckhouden. 

\4"°  Amsterdam,    H.  C)t/..,    i(x><). 

Amsterdam,    1615. 
[Revised  bv  Joannes  Huingha] 

Amsterdam,  \V.  Jans/.  Stam,   1629. 
Amsterdam,    i(>3<). 
1/0  Amsterdam,  G.  \V/n.  Doornick,  1657. 

1610. 

MOSCHETTI,  GIOVANNI   ANTONIO.     Dell'universal  trattato 
di  libri  doppii  ...  libri  tre. 
4°     Venice. 

WOLFE,     NIC  LA  US.      Kurt/e,    dodi    griindliche    Beschreibung 
eines    ordentlidien    rechten    Buchhaltens   ... 
F°   (32)   leaves.     Xurnberg,   J.  Kauffman. 

1611. 

SCHULTZ,      A.        Ai'ithmetica      neben     einer      Anleitung     zum 
Huchhalten.  Lignitz. 
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1613. 
TAP,   JOHN.     The   pathway  to    kno 

8°     London. 

1616. 

\VILLEMSZ.  VAN  LEUVEN,  JAN.  IV  -'nldei!  school  of  't 
Instructie  van  't  Italiaans  Bouc-houden. 

8°  Amsterdam,   J.    Marcus,    1610. 

1620. 

MONARI,   ANDREA.     Nuova  tariffa  nella  quale  con  preste/xa  e 
facilita  si  comprende  il  dare  et  havere  di  o£ni  mercantia  ... 
12°    Bologna. 
Also   1714. 

*743- 

1 70 1 . 
1782. 

1783- 

1800. 

1621. 

BE  LOT,  JEAN.      Instruction  sur  la  tt-nue  dt-s  livrcs  italionne  en 
vin^t  Iccons. 

1622. 

*MALYNES,  GERARD.  Constu-tudo,  Vel  lex  mercatoria,  or  The 
Ancient  Law-Merchant.  Diuided  into  three  Parts:  according 
to  the  Essential  Parts  of  TralTicke  ... 

Kd.    i.      F°    (260)    leaves.      London,    Adam    Islip. 
*Iul.   2.     F°  (260)    leaves.      London,  Adam   Islip,  1629. 

1621. 

La  scritttira  doppia.  Memorie  ricavate  da  alcuni  discorsi  del 
conte  Locatelli. 

1625. 

VAN    DER    SCHUERE,   JACOB.      Kort    onder-richt    over    het 
1  taliaens  Boeckhouden. 
Also  1634. 

1627. 
ANDRE,  J.     Trait'J  des  comptes  par  parties  doubles.  Paris. 
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BOYER,    CLAUDE.      Breve  methode  et    instruction    pour    tenir 
livres    de    raison  par   parties  doubles. 
(Si)    leaves.      Lyons. 
1641. 
1645. 


"BUINGHA,  IOANNES.      Oprecht   fondament   Ende  principalen 
inhout  van   het   Italiaens   Boeck-houden    ... 

8°   (2) +  102-)- (38)   pp.     Amsterdam,  Willem  lansz.  Stam. 
Ed.  5.     Amsterdam,   1647. 
Amsterdam,    1672. 
Amsterdam,   1698. 

1630. 

VAN    NEULIGHEM,     ANTOINE.      Expos6    de    la     tenue    dt 
livres  italienne. 


Openbaringe  van   't  Italiaens  boeckhouden. 

F°    Amsterdam,  P.  A.  van  Ravesteyn,   1630. 


VAN  DER  SCHUERE,  J.  Onderricht  over  het  Italiaens 
boeckhouden. 

Gouda,   P.   Ramaseyn,  1630. 
Haarlem,  1643. 
S°  Rotterdam,  1653. 

1632. 

CARPENTER,  I.  A  most  excellent  Instruction  for  the  ...  keeping 
merchants  bookes  of  accounts  by  way  of  Debitor  and 
Creditor  ... 

F°     London. 


1632. 


MAINARDI,   MATTEO.  La  scrittura   mercantile    formalmente 

regolata  con  le  lettere  de  negotii  a  quella  correllative. 
F°     Bologna. 

Also  F°  Bologna,  1700. 

1634. 

DAFFORNE,  RICHARD.     The  merchants  mirrour,   1636. 
See  Malynes,  below. 
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1636. 

*FLORI,  LODOVICO.  Trattato  del  modo  di  tenere  il  libro 
doppio  domestico  col  suo  essemplare.  Composto  dal  padre 
Lodovico  Flori  della  compagnia  di  Giesu.  Per  uso  delle 
case,  e  collegii  della  medesima  Compagnia  nel  Regno  di 
Sicilia. 

F°    (158)    leaves.     Palermo,   Decio  Cirillo. 

F°  Rome,   1667. 

F°   (156)   leaves.     Rome,    il    Lnzzari  Varese,    1677. 

*MALYNES,  GERARD.  Consuetude,  Vel  lex  mercatoria  ... 
Whereunto  is  Annexed,  The  merchants  mirrour  :  or,  directions 
for  the  perfect  ordering  and  keeping  of  his  accounts ;  Framed 
by  way  of  Debitor  and  Creditor,  after  the  (so  tearmed) 
Italian-manner  ...  by  Richard  Dafforne  of  Northampton, 
Accountant  ... 

Ed.  3.  F°    (330)    leaves.      London,   R.   Young. 

1638. 
PERI,   GIOVANNI    DOMENICO.     II  Negotiante. 

4°  Genoa. 

[649. 
1602. 
1672. 

Venice,  1682. 
1697. 

1707. 

1640. 

ANDRE,  J.     La  Science  des  comptcs  Ire  partie.  Paris. 

1641. 

BE  LOT,  JEAN.      Korte  onderrichting   van    't   Italiaensch   boeck- 
houden. 

8°  Haarlem,  Th.   Fontyn. 

1643. 

KOCK,   DAVID.     De  luchtende  fackel  van  het  Italiaens  boeck- 

houden,   Verdeelt  in   drie   Deelen,   Vraeghs-wyse  voor-gestelt, 

cnde  beantwoort.  Amsterdam. 

4°  Amsterdam,  Wedmve  van  Theunis  Jacobsz,  1658,  1659. 
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1648. 

CARDINAEL   HSZ.,  S.     Boeckhouden. 
F°  Amsterdam,    1648. 

WANINGHEN  VAN  CAMPEN,  H.  Le  tresor  dc  tenir  livre 
cte  comptes  a  1'italienne.  Traduit  du  llamand  et  nouvellement 
revu  et  corrige.  Amsterdam. 

1649. 

STEVIN,  SIMON.  Materia  politica  (Van  de  Vorstelicke  bouck- 
houding.)  Leyden. 

1650. 

CAMPACCIO,      GIOVANNI      LLCA.        Breve     discorso     sopra 
1'aritmetica    pratica  c    dclla    Scrittura    mercantile. 
8°    (56)    leaves.      Rome,  Domenico   Manelfi. 

1651. 

DAFFORNE,  RICHARD.  The  merchants  mirrour.  Or, 
directions  for  the  perfect  ordering  and  keeping  of  his 
accounts  ... 

*Iul.  2.     F°  ( !(>_>)  leaves.     London,  for  Nicolas  Bourn. 

KOCK,  DAVID.  L'Arithmetic|iie  ...  Juinct  une  briefue  et  Fonda- 
mentale  Instrucfion  taut  du  livn  d  Conte  a  Italienne  de 
flamen  en  franotis  j>ar  Isaac  !.«•  Due. 

8°   (160)    leaves.     Amsterdam,    H.   T.    di     \Vics. 

1652. 

KOCK,  D.     De  \vegh\vyser  van  't  Italiaens  hix-ckhouden. 
4°  Amsterdam,  H.   T.  de   Vries. 

[Fnlargrd  by    B.    II.  Oesteveld] 
4°  Amsterdam,    1663. 

1653. 

HERR,    GOTTFRIED.     Arithmetisches    Mandbuch    Markt    und 
KauflFbuch,  Zinsrechnung,    von   (ie\vinn  und  \'erlust   ... 
F°    (120)    leaves.      Breslau,   G.   Griinder. 

1655. 

VENTURI,  BASTIANO.  Delia  scrittura  conteggiante  di 
possessioni. 

F°    Florence. 
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1656. 

"MALYNES,  GERARD.  Consuetude:  vel,  lex  mercatoria  ... 
also.  Advice  concerning  Bils  of  Exchange  ...  By  lohn 
Marius  ...  Whereunto  is  Annexed,  the  merchants  mirrour  ... 
by  Richard  Dafforne. 

F°    (475)   leaves.      London,    William  Hunt. 

1658. 

LEGENDRE,  F.  La  vraye  manniere  de  tenir  livres  de  comptes 
on  de  raison  par  parties  doubles.  Paris. 

1659. 
WILSFORD,  THOMAS.    The  Debitor  and  Creditor.         London. 

1660. 

•HAGER,  CHRI8TOPH  ACHATIUS.    Buchhalten  iiber  Proper 
Commission    und  Compagnia    Handlungen    ... 
F°    (138)    leaves    [?    Hamburg]. 
Also   Hamburg,    1695. 

LI  SET,  ABRAHAM.  Amphithalami :  or,  The  Accomptants 
Closet,  Being  an  Abbridgement  of  Merchants-accounts  kept 
by  Debitors  and  Creditors. 

F°  London. 
Also  F°  London,   1684. 

1662. 

NEWDORFFER,      3.         Abbildung     des    Gewerbs     der    Kauf- 
manschaft  ...  sambt  der  Kunst  des  Buchhalts. 
Augsburg,  1662. 

*SCHURTZ,    GBORG    NICOLAUS.      General    Instruction,   der 
Arithmetischen    und    Politischen    Kunst    Der    Hochloblichen 
Wissenschafft  der  Kauff=  und  Handelsleuth  Des  Buchhaltens. 
F°  (126)   leaves.     Niirnberg,  Chr.  und  Paulus  Endtern. 

1663. 
GEESTEVELDT,  R.  H.     Italiaens  boekhouders  spiegel. 

F°  Amsterdam. 

1665. 

VELHAGEN,  R.  Kurtze  Anleitung,  wie  gekaufftc  und  verkaufifte 
Wahren  xu  Biicher  zu  setzen.  Lubeck. 
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1666. 

VENTUROLI,   GIACOMO.     Scorta  di  Economia,  o  sia  dialogo 
di  scrittura  famigliare. 

4°     Bologna. 

Bologna,  1717. 


1667. 


Arithmetische   Schatzkamiher. 


(140)    leaves.     Leipzig. 


1669. 

DE     HOLLANDER,     DIRK.       Oogen-Selve 
houdens  Spiegelmauer    Geestevelt. 


voor     den     Boek- 
Amsterdam. 


1670. 

BROWNE,  THOMAS.  The  Accurate-Accomptant :  or  London 
Merchant  ...  also  a  Journal  and  Leager  ... 

F°     London,  W.  Godbid. 

DAFFORNE,  RICHARD.  The  apprentices  Time-Entertainer 
nccomptantly :  or  A  Methodical  means  to  obtain  the  Exquisite 
Art  of  Accomptantship  ...  also,  The  form  of  a  Book  for 
Charges  of  Merchandize  ...  By  John  Dafforne  Accomptant  ... 
ed.  3. 

4°  (120)  leaves  and  3  folding  tables,  London,  W.  Godbid. 

1671. 

PUGLIESE,  SBERNIA  ONOFRIO.  Prattica  economica 
numi-rale  cd  anche  Giornale  de  libro  maestro  nella  quale 
s'insegna  11  modo  di  tenc  re  regolarmente  i  libri  di  conti. 

4°  Palermo. 
Also  1678. 
1745- 

*ZAM  BELLI,  ANDREA.  II  ragionato,  o  sia  trattato  della 
scrittura  universale,  Oue  si  hanno  ie  vere  regole  per  il 
maneggio  di  qual  si  voglia  Libro  doppio  ...  parte  prima  ... 

4°   (108)   leaves.     Milan,   Federico  Agnelli. 
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1672. 

"SCHURTZ,  GEORG  NICLAUS.  Neu-eingerichtete  Material- 
Kammer  ...  und  hernach  Eine  kurtze  Revision  oder 
Wicderholung  meines  in  An.  1662  ausgegangenen  Buch- 
haltens  ... 

F°    (12) +  120+ (26)  pp.     Niirnberg,  Christoff  Gerhard. 

WANINGHEN  VAN  CAMPEN,  H.  't  Recht  gebruyck  van  't 
Italiaens  boeckhouden. 

4°  Amsterdam,   M.   Doornick,    1672. 
Amsterdam,  M.  de  Groot,   1680. 

1673. 

DE  LA  PORTE,  .     Le  Guide  des  Negocians  &  Teneurs 

de  Livres   ou  nouveau   traite*  sur  les   Livres   de  Comptes   a 
Parties  Doubles  ... 

Lyons  &  Paris,  les  libraires  associe's. 
Also  Paris,   1685. 

Amsterdam,  S.  Mortier,   1685. 
Paris,  1716. 
Paris,   1743. 

DE  LA  PORTE,  .     La  science  des  ne'gocians  et  teneurs 

de  livres  ...  Paris. 

Paris,  1704. 

Lyons  &  Paris,  les  libraires  associe's,  1712. 
*Obl.  8°    Paris,  chez  Jean  de  Nullv,  1748. 
Obi.  8°    Paris,  1753. 
Paris,  1769. 
Obi.  8°    Amsterdam  and  Liege,   1787. 

1792. 
Obi.  8°    Paris,   1797. 

Paris,  1798. 

1674. 
COLLINS,  JOHN.     An  Introduction  to  Merchants'  Accompts  ... 

4°  London. 
Also  1664. 

1665. 

1674. 

1675. 
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1675. 

MONTEAGE,  STEPHEN.  Debtor  and  creditor  made  easier  or, 
A  short  instruction  for  the  attaining  the  Right  Use  of 
accounts  ...  ed.  2. 

4°  London. 

*4°  (106)    leaves,  London,   John  Richardson,    1682. 
*Ed.  3    (102)  leaves,  London,   John  Richardson,  1690. 
^Another  ed.     London,  for  Benj.   Billingsley,    1708. 

8AVARY,  JACQUES.  Le  Parfait  Negociant  ou  instruction 
generate  ...  pour  la  maniere  de  tenir  les  livres  ...  Paris. 
Also  1679. 

1697. 

I7OI. 


1712. 


1678. 


IRSON,  CLAUDE.     Methode  pour  bien  dresser  toutes  sortes  de 

comptes  a  parties  doubles,   par  debit  et  credit  et  par  recette, 

defense  et  reprise  ... 

Paris,   Cusson. 

•VERNON,  JOHN.     The   Compleat  Comptinghouse... 

8°   (16)4-248  pp.   London,   for  Benj.   Billingsley. 
*Ed.  3.  8°  (12)4-178  pp.  London,    for    Benj.    Billingsley, 

1698. 
*Ed.  5.  8°   (12)4-179  pp.     For  T.  Payne,  1722. 

1679. 

CHAMBERLAIN,      ROBERT.       The     accountant's     guide     or 
merchant's  bookkeeper. 

4°  London. 

Naeuw-kenrig    Reys-Boek    ...    in   sigh  begrypende   ...    t'ltaliaens 
Boekhouden. 

Amsterdam,  1679. 

1680. 

DOPLER,  J.     Der  getreue  Rechnungsbeamte. 
3  vv.     Pest,  Leipzig. 


Ed    3. 


3  vv.     Pest,  Leipzig,   1708. 
3  vv.     Pest,  Leipzig,   1724. 
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1681. 

GESEL,  W.  VAX.  Kort  begrip  van  't  beschouwingh  onderwys  ... 
in  't  koopmans  boeckhouden. 

4°  Amsterdam,    1.   ten    lloorn,    1681. 

ZAMBELLI,  ANDREA.  Mercantcsche  dichiarationi  della 
scriltura  doppia.  conti  dc  cambii,  Comissinni,  e  Ragguagll  di 
Piazze  ... 

4°    (86)  k-axvs.      Bn-scia,   il  Ri/xardi. 

1683. 

*COLINSON,  ROBERT.  Idea  rationaria,  or  the  perfect 
accomptant,  X< r»  ssary  for  all  Merchants  and  Trafticquers ; 
containing  the  true  form  of  book-keeping,  According  to  the 
Italian  Method* •  ... 

F°    (142)    leaves.      Edinburgh,    David  Lindsay. 

HALE,  SIR  MATTHEW.  A  Short  treatise  touching  sheriffs 
Accompts  ...  To  \vhich  is  added,  A  Tryal  of  Witches  ...  [A 
discourse  touching  provision  for  the  poor]. 

8°  London. 

*8°  (72)  leaves.     London,  for  D.  Brown,  <5>-c.,  1716. 
*MONTEAGE,     STEPHEN.       Instructions    for    Rent-Gatherers 
accompts,  &c.  Made  Easie  ... 
4°  London,   J.    Richardson. 
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MALYNES,  GERARD.  Consuetude,  vcl,  Lex  Mercatoria  ... 
Whereunto  are  Annexed  the  following  tracts,  viz.  I.  The 
Collection  of  Sea  Laws.  II.  Advice  concerning  Bills  of 
Kxchange.  By  John  Marius,  Publick  Notary.  III.  The  Mer- 
chants Mirrour  ...  By  R.  Dafforne,  late  Accomptant.  IV.  An 
Introduction  to  Merchants  Accompts.  By  John  Collins  ...  V. 
The.  Accountants  Closet  .  .  Bv  Abraham  Liset. 
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The  Young    Accomptant's  Tutor,    Or    Exact    keeping    of   Shop- 
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NICHOLAS,  A.    The  Young  Accomptant's  Debtor  and  Creditor  ... 
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Ed.    12.     12°  London. 
*The  (ientleman  Accomptnnt  :  or,  an  essay  To  unfold  the  Mystery 

of  Accompts.     By  \Yay  of  Debtor  and  Creditor  ...  Done  by  a 

Person  of  Honour.     ['By  R.  North] 
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Inleyding  tot  de  Xegotie  om  con  volmaakt  koopman  te  formeeren. 
Amsterdam,    1714. 
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MALCOLM,  ALEXANDER.  A  new  treatise  of  arithmetick  and 
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4°  Amsterdam,    1724. 
Also  4°  Amsterdam,   1781. 

1722. 

BRODIE,  ALEXANDER.  A  new  and  easy  method  of  book- 
keeping ...  London. 

1724. 

*RICARD,  SAMUEL.  L'art  De  bien  tenir  les  livres  de  comptes 
en  parties  doubles  a  1'Italienne  ... 

F°  (156)    leaves.     Amsterdam,    D.  P.    Marret. 
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Pest,   Leipzig. 
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The   Complete  Knglish   Tradesman. 
Ed.  2.     8°  London. 
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RIPKE,  P.  DC  sleutel  dcs  koopmnns  \vaarin  de  groutregels  van 
het  Koopmansboekhouden. 
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HAYES,  RICHARD.  Modern  book-keeping,  or,  the  Italian 
method  improved.  London. 
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"MALCOLM,  ALEXANDER.  A  treatise  of  book-keeping,  or, 
Merchants  Accounts;  in  the  Italian  Method  of  Debtor  and 
Creditor  ... 

4°      (134)     leaves.        London,     for     J.     Osborn     and     T. 
Longman. 

MALCOLM,    ALEXANDER.      A    treatise    of    book-keeping;    or 
merchants  accounts. 
4°  London. 

Also  1743. 

1732. 

CLARK.  JOHN.  Lectures  on  accompts;  or,  book-keeping  after 
the  Italian  manner  ...  London. 

1734. 

•FORMANEK,  TOBIAS.  Kaysser  Konigliche  Tobias  Forman- 
ekische  Pragmatik  De  Anno  1688  den  I2ten  Septembris 
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tion of  a  few  "  Double"  and  "Triple"  Numbers,  for  which  the  price  is 
5/-  and  1O/6  respectively.  To  Subscribers  these  are  published  at  the 
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ACCOUNTANTS'     ASSISTANT. 
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Students  of  Accounts.  In  addition  to  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
subject  from  an  Accountant's  point  of  view,  an  Appendix  is  included, 
which  has  been  written  by  J.  E.  G.  DE  MONTMORENCY,  B.A.,  LL.B. 
(Cantab),  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  dealing  with  the  law 
relating  to  Accounts,  and  the  requirements  of  the  Courts  and  of  lawyers 
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in  connection  therewith.  The  following  matters  dealt  with  (to  each  of 
which  a  chapter  is  devoted)  will  give  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the 
work  : — Introduction — Capital  and  Revenue — Organisation  of  Accounts 
— Methods  of  Balancing — Branch  Accounts,  &c. — Tabular  Bookkeeping 
— Stock  Accounts  and  Store  Accounts — Partnership  Accounts — Company 
Accounts — Vendors'  Accounts — Executors'  Accounts — The  Double- 
Account  System — Income-Tax — Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency  Accounts — 
Liquidation  Accounts — Reconstructions  and  Amalgamations — Falsified 
Accounts — Bookkeeping  without  Books — Cost  Accounts — Depreciation, 
Reserves,  Reserve  Funds  and  Sinking  Funds — Payments  by  Instalments 
and  Interest — The  Form  of  Published  Accounts — The  Criticism  of 
Accounts — Miscellaneous  Problems  in  Accounts — Periodical  Returns — 
Accounts  for  Litigation. — The  Law  Relating  to  Accounts — Miscell- 
aneous Questions  on  Accounts. 

Net  price  (post  free  U.K.)  21/-;    Abroad,  22/4. 

AGRICULTURAL     ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  IV  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series,  q.v.)  (and  Ed., 
126  pp.,  8vo.)  By  T.  W.  Meats  (Incorporated  Accountant).  This  work 
contains  a  complete  system  of  Bookkeeping  and  Forms  of  Account, 
arranged  specially  to  suit  the  requirements  of  Agriculture ;  and 
also  a  Specimen  Set  of  Entries  covering  the  transactions  for  One 
Complete  Year.  The  application  of  Cost  Accounts  to  the  transactions 
is  also  dealt  with,  and  provides  for  Departmental  Profit  and  Loss 
Accounts.  A  separate  section  of  the  work  deals  with  Income-Tax  as 
relating  to  Agriculture.  5/-  net.  Post  free  U.K.  5/4;  Abroad,  5/5. 

ANTE     AUDIT. 

(44  pp.,  6£  in.  by  4  in.)  A  concise  Booklet  of  Rules  and  Instructions 
intended  to  be  given  by  the  Auditor  to  the  Bookkeeper  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  Auditing  of  the  Books.  Arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

Net  price.  Post  free  U.K.  Abroad. 

Per  copy                         1/O                        1/1  1/1 

Per  half  doz.                 5/6                       5/6  5/1 0 

Perdoz.                        1O/O                    1O/O  1O/6 

AUCTIONEERS'     ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  II  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series,  q.  v.)  (2nd  Ed. ,90  pp., 
8vo.)  By  L.  R.  Dicksee,  M.Com.,  F.C.A.  Describes  fully 
a  System  of  Accounts  suitable  for  Auctioneers,  Valuers,  and  Estate 
Agents.  Divided  into  Three  Parts : — (i)  General  description  of 
Books  required  and  the  method  of  keeping  them.  (2)  Full  Set  of 
pro  forma  Accounts.  (3)  Miscellaneous  information  as  to  Licences, 
Scales  of  Charges,  Conditions  of  Sale,  &c. 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/10. 

AUDITING. 

(gth  Ed.,  1026  pp.,  8vo.)  A  Practical  Manual  for  Auditors.  By 
Lawrence  R.  Dicksee,  M.Com.,  F.C.A.  This  well-known  text- 
book (of  which  upwards  of  15,000  copies  have  been  sold  during  the 
past  20  years)  has  been  carefully  revised  and  brought  up  to  date.  It  is 
thoroughly  comprehensive  and  reliable.  As  before,  it  contains  copious 
extracts  from  all  Acts  of  Parliament  affecting  the  subject,  and  -detailed 
reports  of  all  the  leading  Legal  Decisions  to  date.  In  addition  to  being 
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indispensable  to  Practitioners  and  Accountant  Students,  the  work  is 
invaluable  to  Directors,  Shareholders,  and  all  Business  men.  The 
present  edition  has  been  issued  at  half  the  price  of  the  preceding  edition, 
to  meet  the  views  of  those  desirous  of  securing  a  work  of  admitted 
authority  at  a  popular  price. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  contents : — Introductory  : 
Auditing  up  to  the  Trial  Balance  (pp.  1-40) — Methods  of  Account 
suggested  in  the  course  of  Audit  (pp.  41-69) — Special  Considerations  in 
Different  Classes  of  Audits  (pp.  70-189) — From  Trial  Balance  to  Balance 
Sheet  (pp.  190-248) — Forms  of  Accounts  and  Balance  Sheets  (pp. 
250-285)— What  are  Profits  ?  (pp.  286-303)— The  Attitude  of  the 
Auditor  (pp.  304-334) — The  Liabilities  of  Auditors  (pp.  335-370) — 
Investigations  (pp.  371-393) — Income-Tax  (pp.  394-406) — Appendix  A 
(Extracts  from  Statutes,  &c.)  (pp.  417-678) — Appendix  B  (Legal 
Decisions)  (pp.  679-992) — Appendix  C,  Extract  from  "  Tretyce  off 
Husbandry"  (pp.  996-998)— Appendix  D,  Depreciation  Tables  (pp. 
999-1002) — Index  (pp.  1003-1016). 

1O/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  11/- ;   Abroad.il/1O. 

AUDIT     MEMORANDA. 

(12  pp.,  8vo.)  By  Andrew  Binrtie,  C.A.,  F.C.A.  This  booklet, 
which  is  of  the  nature  of  an  "Aid  to  Memory,"  is  intended  to  be 
complementary  to  the  ordinary  detailed  Audit  Programme.  It  indicates 
the  leading  points  to  which  the  Auditor  should  direct  his  attention, 
when,  with  the  Balance  Sheet  before  him,  he  is  finally  completing  an 
Audit.  Space  is  left  for  the  insertion  of  such  further  points  as  may 
arise  in  special  matters.  The  Memoranda  are  divided  into  two  parts, 
viz.  : — i.  Preliminaries  to  commencing  detail  work  of  a  Company 
Audit ;  or,  as  far  as  is  applicable,  the  Audit  of  a  Statutory  Report. 
2.  Points  to  be  looked  into  when  completing  an  Audit. 

I/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  1/1. 

AUDIT     NOTE     BOOKS. 

No.  1    (26  pp.,  8  in.  by  4  in.).     Sixth  Edition.    Suitable  for  a  Monthly 

Audit. 
No.   2  (26  pp.,  8  in.  by  4  in.).     Sixth  Edition.    Suitable  for  a  Quarterly 

or  Half-yearly  Audit. 

(Name  and  address  printed  free  on  covers  on  orders  of  100  copies.) 
Net  price.  Post  free  U.K.  Abroad. 

Single  copies  -/6  -/7  -/7 

Per  dozen  5/-  5/-  5/7 

Per  100  4O/-  4O/-  44/6 

No.  3  (150  pp.,  12$  in.  by  4  in.).     For  Important  Audits. 

(Name  and  address  printed  free  on  covers  on  orders  of  50  copies.) 
Net  price.  Post  free  U.K.  Abroad. 

Per  copy  2/-  2/3  2/3 

Per  dozen  2O/-  2O/-  22/6 

Per  50  70/-  701-  85/- 

Per  100  11O/-  11O/-  ISO/- 

AUDITORS,   SUMMARY    OF    LEGAL    DECISIONS 
AFFECTING. 

(40pp.,8vo.)  By  H.  G.  Cocke,  A.C.A.  A  pamphlet,  summarising 
the  leading  cases  affecting  Auditors. 

I/-  net.    Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  1/2 
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AUDITS. 

(and  Ed.,  200  pp.,  8vo.)  By  Arthur  E.  Cutforth,  A.C.A.  This  work 
describes,  within  the  limits  of  a  book  of  moderate  size,  the 
main  duties  of  Auditors,  and  the  principles  affecting  their  work. 
Regard  has  also  been  had  to  the  needs  and  requirements  of  Students  for 
Examinations,  in  the  choice  and  treatment  of  the  subjects  dealt  with. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  contents  : — Preface — Auditor's  Duty 
with  regard  to  various  items  of  Profit  and  Loss,  &c. — Auditor's  Duty 
with  regard  to  various  Balance  Sheet  items — Programmes  of  Audits  of 
various  kinds — Specimens  of  Accounts  of  Various  Concerns — Forms  of 
Auditor's  Certificate  under  Different  Acts — Provisions  of  the  Companies 
Acts  relating  to  Auditors — Legal  Decisions  affecting  Auditors — 
Miscellaneous  Representative  Examination  Questions  Answered  and 
Discussed,  &c.  &c.  Net  price  (post  free  U.K.)  6/6  ;  Abroad,  7/- 

AUSTRALIAN     MINING     COMPANIES'     ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  XVI  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series,  q.v.)  (86  pp., 
8vo.)  By  D.  Godden,  F.F.I. A.,  Aust.  and  Wm.  N.  Robertson, 
F.F.I. A.,  Aust.  This  volume  deals  very  fully  with  all  classes  of 
Mining  Companies'  Accounts,  as  usually  kept  in  Australia,  and 
contains  a  complete  description  of  the  Laws  of  the  various  States 
relating  to  the  subject.  3/6  net.  Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/tO. 

BAKERS'     ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  L  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series,  q.v.)  (120  pp., 
8vo.)  By  F.  Meggison,  Chartered  Accountant.  A  complete 
System  of  Bookkeeping  for  Bakers,  with  additional  Chapters  on 
Income  Tax,  Branch  Shops,  and  Bakehouse  Accounts.  Synopsis: 
Introduction — Opening  the  Books — The  Baker  and  his  Creditors — The 
Baker  and  his  Customers — The  Baker  and  his  Cash — The  Journal — 
Impersonal  and  Private  Ledgers— Balancing  the  Books — Trading  and 
Profit  and  Loss  Accounts,  and  Balance  Sheet — Wages — The  Treatment 
of  Sacks — Depreciation — Bookkeeping  for  Small  Bakeries — The  Baker 
as  Taxpayer — The  Accounts  of  Branch  Shops — A  System  of  Bakehouse 
Accounts — Additional  Books  required  by  a  Limited  Company  —  An 
alternative  ruling  for  the  Customers'  Ledger. 

5/-  net.    Post  free  U.K.  5/4  ;  Abroad,  5/5. 

BALANCE  SHEET  OF  A  COMMERCIAL  CONCERN, 
HOW  TO  READ  THE. 

(3rd  Ed.,  64  pp.,  Demy  8vo.)  By  F.  W.  Pixley,  F.C.A.,  Barrister- 
at-Law.  This  book  has  been  written  to  show  Shareholders, 
Financial  Experts,  and  others,  how  to  understand  this  complicated 
subject,  and  deals  with  "Working  Capital,"  "Fixed  Capital,"  and 
the  Gauging  of  the  Position  of  a  Company  from  its  certified  Balance 
Sheet.  While  the  most  inexperienced  will  derive  some  benefit  from 
the  perusal  of  its  pages,  it  has  not  been  written  solely  for  them,  but  is 
also  intended  for  those  who  possess  some  knowledge  of  Bookkeeping 
and  Accounts,  and  it  is  hoped  that  such  will  find  some  useful  hints 
which  will  better  enable  them  to  criticise  a  strange  Balance  Sheet, 
whether  they  may  receive  it  in  their  capacity  as  shareholder,  intending 
investor,  or  even  for  the  purpose  of  writing  an  article  thereon  in  the 
financial  columns  of  a  newspaper. 

1/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  1/9. 
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BANK     BOOKKEEPING     AND     ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  I  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series,  q.v.)  (2nd  Ed., 
167  pp..  8vo.)  By  John  A.  Meelboom,  Chartered  Accountant, 
and  Chas.  F.  Hannaford.  A  concise  Treatise,  showing  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  Bookkeeping  to  the  record  of  Bank- 
ing transactions.  With  about  40  Forms,  indexed  fully,  and  complete 
even  to  posting  folios,  enabling  the  reader  to  instantly  irace  the  history 
of  any  transaction  through  the  entire  system  of  Accounts.  The  examples 
given  are  not  special  to  any  one  Bank,  but  the  facts  have  been  gathered 
from  many  different  sources,  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible  informa- 
tion. A  Glossary  of  Banking  and  Commercial  Terms  is  appended,  legal 
definitions  being  given  as  frequently  as  possible. 

5/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  5/4  ;  Abroad,  5/6. 

BANKRUPTCY, 

(2nd  Ed.,  286  pp.,  8vo.)  By  the  late  T.  M.  Stevens,  D.C.L., 
Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition  revised  by  F.  N.  KEEN,  Barrister- 
at-Law.  A  work  designed  more  especially  for  the  use  of  those 
acting  as  Trustees  in  Bankruptcy,  or  otherwise  engaged  in  the 
practical  work  of  administration  in  bankruptcy  matters.  The  author's 
aim  has  been  to  produce  a  book  which,  though  not  attempting  the 
exhaustiveness  or  minuteness  of  the  leading  authorities  (Williams' 
Bankruptcy  Practice  and  Jfobson  on  Bankruptcy),  should  yet  follow 
on  their  lines,  and  be  an  accurate  and  reliable  text-book  of  the  law, 
far  removed  from  the  popular  handbook  class  of  literature. 

Net  price  (post  free  U.K.)  7/6  ;     Abroad,  8/- 

BANKRUPTCY     AND     COMPANY     TIME     TABLES. 

(16  pp.,  8vo.)  Useful  Time  Tables  of  some  of  the  principal 
matters  in  connection  with  Bankruptcy  and  Deeds  of  Arrangement,  and 
of  the  steps  in  a  Company  Liquidation.  In  pamphlet  form  :  6d.  net. 
Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  7d. 

The  Company  Liquidation  and  Bankruptcy  Time  Tables  are  also  pub- 
lished in  map  form,   6d.  net.    Post  free  U.K.   and  Abroad,  7d.    each. 

BANKRUPTCY,  LEXICON   FOR  TRUSTEES  IN. 

(See  Lexicon,  p.  30.) 

BANKRUPTCY     TRUSTEE'S     ESTATE     BOOK,     THE. 

(and  Ed.,  84  pp.)  Compiled  by  L.  R.  Dicksee,  M.Com., 
F.C.A.  This  book  contains  the  whole  of  the  information  likely  to 
be  required  by  Trustees  in  Bankruptcy  in  such  a  form  that  in  con- 
junction with  the  "Record  Book"  it  provides  a  complete  statement 
of  all  the  facts  relating  to  any  particular  estate,  entirely  doing  away 
with  the  necessity  for  memoranda  and  loose  sheets,  which  are  so 
frequently  lost. 

Net  price.  Post  free  U.K,  Abroad. 

Each  4/-  4/4  4/5 

Perdoz.  4O/-  4O/-  45/- 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTS. 

(2nd  Ed.,  900  pp.,  Crown  8vo.)     By  L.   Cuthbert  Cropper,    F.C.A. 

This  work  covers  the  whole  field  of  practical  Bookkeeping,  Accounting,  and  Banking. 
It  includes  a  very  large  number  of  Test  Questions,  with  answers  prepared  by  the  Author, 
and  many  pages  of  Examination  Papers  set  by  all  the  important  educational  bodies 
examining  in  this  subject.  The  book  as  a  whole  is  the  outcome  of  the  Author's 
experience  as  an  Examiner,  Lecturer,  and  Accountant  in  large  practice.  It  fully 
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explains  the  NEW  ASSURANCE  ACT,  1910.  The  chapter  dealing  with  Assurance 
Accounts  extends  to  43  pages,  and  will  be  found  to  convey  an  accurate  and  lucid 
explanation  of  the  system  of  Bookkeeping  employed  in  Assurance  Offices,  the  way  the 
annual  accounts  are  compiled,  and  the  new  form  in  which  they  must  be  presented. 
There  is  also  a  chapter  dealing  with  INCOME  TAX;  a  chapter  of  26  pages  on  BANK 
ACCOUNTS  ;  and  one  of  62  pages  dealing  with  the  FORM  OF  PUBLISHED  ACCOUNTS. 
The  examples  selected  cover  a  wide  field,  including  the  Accounts  of  Water  and  Gas 
Undertakings,  and  to  each  set  of  accounts  explanatory  and  critical  notes  are  appended. 
Special  advice  and  instructions  from  an  Examiner's  point  of  view  are  given  throughout 
the  book.  There  is  a  most  complete  index,  extending  to  20  pages.  The  style  of 
writing  is  particularly  simple  and  lucid. 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/1 0  ;  Abroad,  4/1. 

BOOKKEEPING,     ELEMENTARY. 

(48  pp.,  8vo.)  By  W.  G.  Day,  Chartered  Accountant.  A  suitable 
Elementary  Text  Book  for  Students. 

I/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  1/2. 

BOOKKEEPING,     ELEMENTS     OF. 

(70  pp.    and   9   diagrams,    8vo.)     By  T.    E.    Streeter.       For  use  in 

Schools.  1/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  1/9. 

BOOKKEEPING     EXERCISES. 

(3rd  Ed.,  96  pp.,  8vo.)  By  L.  R.  Dicksee,  M.Com.,  F.C.A.  This 
book  consists  of  a  series  of  100  Exercises,  with  skeleton  Answers, 
specially  compiled  to  form  a  graduated  and  comprehensive  course  of 
instruction  for  the  Bookkeeping  Examinations  of  the  Institute  of 
Chartered  Accountants. 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/11. 

BOOKKEEPING     FOR     ACCOUNTANT     STUDENTS. 

(6th   Ed.,   300  pp.,   8vo.)      By  Lawrence    R.    Dicksee,    M.Com., 

F.C.A.  The  standard  work  on  the  subject.  A  complete  treatise  on 
the  Science  of  Bookkeeping  for  the  use  of  Accountant  Students. 
Summary  of  Contents  : — 

Part  i. — Simple  Ledger  Accounts — Closing  the  Ledger — Transactions 
of  Henry  Jackson — The  "  Continental  "  System — Closing  the  Ledger  on 
the  "  Continental  "  System — Exercises. 

Part  2. — Commercial  Terms — Accounts  of  Traders — Transactions  of 
Fox  &  Crane  (Opening  the  Ledger,  the  Subsidiary  Accounts) — Adjust- 
ment Accounts  and  Self- Balancing  Ledgers— Examination  Papers. 

Part  3. — Accounts  of  Manufacturers — Transactions  of  a  Manufactur- 
ing Company  (General  and  Trade  Ledgers,  Cost  Accounts,  &c.) — Forms 
of  Accounts  and  Account  Books  (Double-Account  System,  Single- 
Account  System,  Ledgers,  Journals,  Cash  Books)  —  Miscellaneous 
Questions  of  Account.  Net  price  (post  free  U.K.)  1O/6  ;  Abroad,  11/2. 

BOOKKEEPING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 

(45  pp.,  8vo.)  By  G.  W.  Wheeler,  A.K.C.,  Incorporated  Account- 
ant. A  new  text-book  equally  suitable  for  self-instruction  or  for  use  in 
Schools.  The  principles  of  "Double-entry"  are  explained,  with 
Illustrations  and  Exercises,  but  without  the  confusing  effect  of 
subsidiary  books  until  considerable  progress  is  made. 

1/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  1/8. 
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BOOKKEEPING     FOR     COMPANY     SECRETARIES. 

(4th    Ed.,    192    pp.,    8vo.)     By     |_.    R.   Dicksee,    M.Com.,    F.C.A. 

The  subject  of  Bookkeeping  in  relation  to  Joint  Stock  undertakings 
is  very  fully  dealt  with.  A  certain  amount  of  preliminary 
knowledge  of  the  Elements  of  Bookkeeping  is  assumed.  The  following 
matters,  amongst  others,  are  fully  dealt  with  : — Accounts  of  Companies 
— Adjustment  Accounts — Accounts  of  Branches — Tabular  Bookkeeping 
— Organisation  of  Accounts — Balancing  Accounts — Applications,  Allot- 
ments, &c. — Reserve  Funds,  Depreciation,  &c. — Profits,  Dividends. 
Income  Tax,  &c. — The  Companies  Acts. 

The  Appendices  comprise  Examination  Questions  and  Answers,  and 
the  Institute  of  Secretaries'  Examination  Papers. 

5/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  5/4  ;  Abroad,  5/5. 

BOOKKEEPING    FOR     EXECUTORS     AND    TRUSTEES. 

(82  pp.,  8vo.)  By  T.  Whittem  Hawkins,  Chartered  Accountant. 
The  purpose  of  this  handbook  is  to  set  forth  the  simplest  system 
of  Bookkeeping  for  Executors,  Trustees,  and  Administrators,  com- 
patible with  a  clear  and  accurate  presentment  of  their  transactions. 
With  a  complete  set  of  pro  forma  Accounts. 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/11. 
(For  other  books  on  this  subject  see  under  Executorship  Accounts.) 

BOOKKEEPING     FOR     RETAIL     TRADERS. 

(76  pp.,  8vo.)  By  James  Findlay,  Chartered  Accountant.  A  simple 
system  of  Bookkeeping,  illustrated  by  a  complete  set  of  pro  formd 
Accounts.  3/.  net.  Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  3/3. 

BOOKKEEPING      FOR      TECHNICAL      CLASSES      AND 
SCHOOLS. 

(no  pp.,  8vo.)  By  Geo.  F.  Clarke,  A.S.A.A.  A  Practical  Element- 
ary Treatise  on  Double  Entry  Bookkeeping. 

2/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  2/9  ;  Abroad,  2/1 0. 

BOOKKEEPING,    MODERN.     THE    PRINCIPLES    OF 

(152  pp.  8vo.)  By  W.  R.  Hamilton,  F.C.A.  This  book  does  not 
profess  to  deal  exhaustively  with  the  subject  of  Bookkeeping  as  an 
art,  attention  being  concentrated  on  its  spirit,  rather  than  on  its  form. 
All  systematic  bookkeeping  is  based  on  a  principle,  but  on  one  which 
modern  abbreviations  necessarily  tend  to  obscure.  The  book  is  an 
attempt  to  set  forth  this  principle,  and  to  show  that,  however  obscured 
it  may  be,  yet  it  exists,  and  must  be  thoroughly  g-asped  by  anyone  who 
would  become  proficient  in  the  art.  Such  forms  as  are  employed  are 
used  only  to  illustrate  the  text — they  are  not  given  as  dogmatic  instances 
of  how  any  particular  bookkeeping  problem  should  be  solved.  The 
principle  is  explained  and  insisted  upon,  and  it  is  left  to  the  reader,  or 
his  teacher,  to  apply  this  principle  in  any  desired  direction. 
Synopsis: — PART  I — The  principle  of  Double-Entry  as  applied  to 
ordinary  Bookkeeping.  Introductory — Books  in  everyday  use  briefly 
described  :  Day  Book,  Invoice  Book,  Cash  Book,  Ledger — The  Prin- 
ciple of  the  Journal  Entry — The  Application  of  the  Journal  Entry  to  a 
Series  of  Transactions — Some  Disadvantages  of  the  old  style  of  Double- 
Entry  :  How  it  has  been  Simplified — The  place  of  the  Journal  in 
Modern  Bookkeeping — Some  Special  Possible  Abbreviations — Real  and 
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Nominal  Accounts — The  Trial  Balance — The  Balance  Sheet :  Pre- 
liminary Work— The  Balance  Sheet  (continued)  :  The  Closing  of 
the  Books — The  Balance  Sheet  (concluded)  :  Formal  Accounts, 
Capital  Accounts,  &c.  PART  II  :  The  Application  of  the  Principle  in 
Special  Cases — Columnar  Books  :  What  Books  constitute  a  Set  ? — 
Petty  Cash  Book  :  What  Items  go  into  the  Invoice  Book  ? — Branch 
Accounts :  Foreign  Currency — Sectional  Balancing,  Company  and 
Partnership  Bookkeeping,  Departmental  Accounts,  Cost  Accounts, 
Suspense  Accounts,  Stock  Accounts — Conclusion. 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/1O  ;   Abroad,  4/- 

BOOKKEEPING,     THE     PRINCIPLES     OF. 

(116  pp.,  8vo.)  By  J.  A.  Carlill,  F.C.A.  A  short  treatise  on  the 
subject.  3/6  net.  Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1 0. 

BOOKKEEPING. 

(2nd  Ed.,  460  pp.,  8vo).  By  Gerard  van  de  Linde,  F.C.A.  Being 
a  reprint  of  the  seven  following  works  by  this  author:— I. — Book- 
keeping, in  four  Parts.  II. — A  Merchant's  Office.  III.^-A  Merchant's 
Accounts.  IV. — Company  Work.  V. — Collieries.  VI. — Secretarial. 
VII. — The  Audit  of  Banks  and  Mercantile  Firms,  together  with  a 
Glossary  of  the  principal  Mercantile  Terms  in  general  use.  A 
practical  treatise  of  universal  utility  to  everyone  connected  with  the 
Accounts  of  Banks,  Mercantile  Firms,  Joint  Stock  Companies,  and 
other  important  Financial  Institutions. 

Net  price  (post  free  U.K.)  7/6  ;  Abroad,  8/2. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  COSTINGS. 

(60  pp.,  8vo.)  By  Lawrance  C.  Headly,  Chartered  Accountant. 
Deals  fully  with  the  Cost  Accounts  of  a  Boot  and  Shoe  Factory 
and  with  the  Periodical,  Manufacturing,  Trading,  and  Financial 
Statements.  The  first  part  describes  a  simple  and  practical  system  for 
checking  costs  in  detail,  and  ascertaining  the  results  of  manufacturing, 
the  profits  and  losses  in  connection  with  the  working  up  and  consump- 
tion of  materials  and  in  connection  with  wages — the  items  of  prime  cost. 
The  second  part  deals  with  Trading,  and  the  expenses  of  carrying  on  the 
business,  and  gives  examples  of  periodical  statements  by  means  of  which 
full  information  on  every  detail  can  be  obtained. 

2/6  net.    Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  2/9. 

BRANCH  ACCOUNTS. 

(See  Multiple  Shop  Accounts,  p.  33.) 

BREWERS'  AND  BOTTLERS'  ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  XLIV  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY  "  Series,  q.v.)  (200  pp., 
8vo.)  By  H.  Lanham,  Chartered  Accountant,  with  a  chapter  on 
the  Licensing  Act,  1904,  by  W.  C.  KORTHCOTT,  Chartered  Accountant. 
Synopsis: — Purchases,  Goods-in,  Order  and  Stock  Books,  and 
Bought  Ledger— Sales,  Goods-out,  Cellar,  and  Delivery  Books,  and 
Sales  Ledgers — Customers'  Cask  Ledgers  and  .Cask  Registers — Bottled 
Beer  Accounts — Cash,  Petty  Cash,  Bills  Receivable,  Bills  Payable,  and 
Wages  Books — Journal  and  Rents  Receivable  Book — Subsidiary  and 
Statistical  Books — Impersonal  and  Private  Ledger  Accounts  and 
Balance  Sheet — Stocktaking — Audit — The  Licensing  Act,  1904,  with  the 
text  of  the  Act.  Net  price  (post  free  U.K.)  1O/6  ;  Abroad,  It/- 
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BRICKMAKERS'  ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  XXXIV  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series,  q.v.)  (i< 
pp.,  8vo.)  By  W.  H.  Fox.  A  complete  handbook  on  the  subject. 
Summary  of  Contents :  Introduction — Descriptive  Sketch  of  the 
Industry — Varieties  in  Manufacture  — Two  complete  Sets  of  Accounts, 
including  Balance  Sheets,  Profit  and  Loss  Accounts,  Percentage  of 
Cost,  List  of  Plant,  Stock,  &c. — Set  of  Specimen  Books  of  Account, 
Contract  Notes,  Labour  Sheets,  &c. — Conclusion  and  Index. 

3/6  net.      Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/11. 

BUILDERS'  ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  Ill  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series,  q.v.)  (and  Ed., 
96  pp.,  8vo.)  By  John  A.  Walbank,  Chartered  Accountant. 
This  work  explains  in  a  clear  and  lucid  way  the  methods  of 
keeping  the  books  of  a  Builder  and  Contractor.  It  is  so  arranged  as 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  both  the  large  and  small  builder.  With 
a  minimum  of  clerical  labour,  and  in  a  simple  form,  the  cost  of  each 
job,  &c.,  can  be  readily  ascertained.  The  records  are  so  arranged  as 
to  allow  of  periodical  Balance  Sheets  and  Profit  and  Loss  Accounts 
being  quickly  prepared,  showing  the  cost  of,  and  profit  or  loss  on,  each 
contract  or  speculative  building. 

3/6  net.    Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1< 

BUILDING  SOCIETIES'  ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  XXV  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series,  q.v.)  (116  pp., 
8vo.)  By  W.  Colin  Grant-Smith,  LL.B.,  Chartered  Accountant. 
For  Permanent  or  Terminating  Building  Societies,  but  more  especially 
adapted  for  Permanent  Societies.  Amongst  the  special  features 
of  this  work  are  included  : — Subscription  Shares  Table — Advanced 
Shares  Table  (four  alternate) — Specimen  Clauses  of  all  matter  that 
must  be  inserted  in  the  Rules  of  a  Society — Extracts  from  the 
Building  Societies  Acts  relating  to  Accounts,  Audit,  &c. — Specimen 
Forms  of  Pass  Book,  Register  of  Members,  Application  for  Shares, 
&c.  &c. — Copies  of  all  Memoranda  and  Forms  (now  in  use)  issued 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Registrar.  The  System  here  recommended  is 
so  concise  that  the  position  of  the  Society  at  any  time  may  be  ascer- 
tained in  a  few  minutes.  This  is  especially  valuable  where  it  is  desired 
to  present  to  the  Board  of  Directors  Monthly,  Fortnightly,  or  even 
Weekly  Statements.  3/6  net.  Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1 0. 

BUILDING    SOCIETY    TABLE    AND    LOAN    CALCULA- 
TIONS. 

(18  pp.,  8vo.)     By  George  Johnson,  F.S.S.,  F.C.I.S.     A  pamphlet. 

I/-  net.    Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  1/1. 

CHARTERED    ACCOUNTANTS'     CHARGES     AND     THE 

LAW  RELATING  THERETO. 

(3rd  Ed.,  256  pp.,  8vo.)  By  F.  W.  Pixley,  F.C.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
The  Author  states  what  his  experience  leads  him  to  consider  are 
the  usual  Charges  amongst  Chartered  Accountants  with  regard  to 
Auditing,  Investigations,  Liquidations,  Receiverships,  Administrations, 
Trusteeships  in  Bankruptcy  and  under  Deeds  of  Assignment,  Trustee- 
ships for  Debenture-holders,  Arbitrations,  together  with  Tables  for 
calculating  Charges  from  one  hour  to  one  hundred  days.  The  Law 
relating  to  the  subject  is  dealt  with,  and  a  number  of  decided  cases 
have  been  added.  Net  price  (post  free  U.K.)  1O/6  ;  Abroad,  11/3. 
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CHECK    FIGURE    SYSTEMS,    ELEMENTARY 
TREATISE    ON. 

(24  pp.,  8vo.)     By  G.  H.  Hay,  C.A.     A  pamphlet. 

6d.  net.     Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  7d. 

CHECK    FIGURE    SYSTEMS,    PRINCIPLES    OF. 

(165  pp.,  8vo.)  By  G.  H.  Hay,  C.A.  A  complete  treatise  on  the 
subject  for  Accountants  and  Bookkeepers,  with  numerous  devices  for 
quickly  obtaining  the  Check-figure  of  Pounds,  Shillings,  and  Pence, 
or  Decimal  Coinage  from  five  selected  base  numbers,  and  special  hints 
for  discovering  errors. 

Net  price  (post  free  U.K.)  7/6  ;  Abroad,  7/1 0. 

COLLIERY    ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  LI  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY  "  Series,  q.v.)  (130  pp.,  8vo.) 
By  John  Mann,  June.,  M.A.,  C.A.,  and  Harold  G.  Judd,  C.A. 

This  book  is  intended  to  assist  in  the  modernisation  and  improvement 
of  existing  systems  of  Colliery  Accounting  as  well  as  in  the  institution  of 
a  system  from  the  beginning.  The  work  describes  first  the  bookkeeping 
necessary  to  record  the  mining  and  disposal  of  the  coal ;  the  next 
sections  treat  of  Purchases,  Stores,  and  Costs,  with  special  reference  to 
Depreciation  ;  and  a  later  chapter  deals  with  several  matters  which 
are  incidental,  though  not  essential,  to  almost  every  Colliery  business — 
such  as  the  ownership  of  Depots  and  Washers,  Railway  Wagons  and 
Sidings,  and  Workmen's  Houses.  Special  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  question  of  Depreciation,  and  to  modern  methods  of  recording 
and  tabulating  Mining  Costs. 

5/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  5/4  ;  Abroad,  5/5. 

COMPANIES     ACT,    19O7. 

(40  pp.,  8vo.)  By  F.  W.  Le  Blount  Lean,  F.C.A.  A  Classified 
Abridgment  of  the  principal  provisions  affecting  Directors,  Secretaries, 
and  Auditors. 

I/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  1/1. 

COMPANIES     ACTS.       THE     DUTIES     OF     AUDITORS 
UNDER    THE. 

(66  pp.,  8vo.)     A  Series  of  Articles  reprinted  from  The  Accountant. 

I/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  1/2. 

COMPANIES    (CONSOLIDATION)     ACT,     19O8,     A 
PRACTICAL    INDEX    TO    THE. 

(60  pp.,  4to.)  By  A.  Binnie,  F.C.A.,  C.A.  This  very  complete 
Index  is  a  Key  to  the  contents  of  the  296  Sections  into  which 
the  1908  Act  is  divided.  The  details  given  as  to  the  Statutory 
Duties  cast  upon  Auditors,  Directors,  Liquidators,  Receivers, 
Secretaries,  and  others  ;  the  Penalties  incurred  by  neglect  of  same ; 
the  Rights  of  Creditors  and  Members ;  the  Liabilities  of  Contribu- 
tories  ;  the  requirements  as  to  Prospectuses  ;  and  the  many  Returns 
to  be  filed  with  the  Registrar,  illustrate  the  practical  nature  of  the 
contents.  3/6  net.  Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  3/8. 

Also  issued  bound  up  with  a  King's  Printers'  copy  of  the  Act. 

5/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  5/4  ;    Abroad,  5/5. 
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COMPANY     LAW. 

(76  pp.,  8vo.)  By  W.  R.  Wlllson,  Barrister-at-Law.  Deals  with 
the  Acts  of  1900  and  1907  in  a  systematic  manner. 

1/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  1/8. 
%*  New  Edition  in  the  Press. 

COMPANY    (PRIVATE    LIMITED). 

(See  Promotion  and  Accounts  of  a  Private  Limited  Company, 

P-  35.) 

COMPANY     (PUBLIC     LIMITED). 

(See  Promotion  and  Accounts  of  a  Public  Limited  Company, 

P-  36.) 

COMPANY    SECRETARIES'    BOOKKEEPING. 

(See  Bookkeeping  for  Company  Secretaries,  p.  12.) 

COMPANY    SECRETARY,    THE. 

(6th  Ed.,  468  pp.,  foolscap  folio.)  By  W.  H.  Fox.  Completely 
re-written  and  revised  under  the  Companies  (Consolidation)  Act,  1908. 
This  important  Work  contains  a  full  description  of  the  Duties  of  a 
Company  Secretary,  together  with  an  Appendix  of  350  pages  of  Forms 
and  Precedents  used  from  the  Formation  of  a  Company  to  its 
Winding-up.  Each  Form  is  filled  in  as  it  would  be  in  actual  use, 
and  the  result  is  a  compendium  of  valuable  information  that  entitles 
the  book  to  rank  as  the  Standard  Work  on  Company  procedure. 
The  duties  of  the  Company  Secretary  are  fully  explained  in  the 
letterpress  portion,  as  also  the  use  of  the  Forms  in  the  Appendix. 
Every  Form  that  can  possibly  be  required  finds  a  place.  This  Edition 
contains  various  Forms,  &c.,  required  in  the  Winding-up  of  Companies 
and  also  in  connection  with  the  Companies  (Consolidation)  Act,  1908. 
Net  price  (post  free  U.K.)  25/- ;  Abroad,  266- 

COMPANY    WINDING-UP    TIME    TABLES. 

(See  Bankruptcy  and  Company  Time  Tables,  p.  10.) 

COMPENDIUM,    ACCOUNTANT'S. 

(See  Accountant's  Compendium,  p.  4.) 

COMPENSATION     FOR    MAN    AND    MAID. 

(115  pp.,  8vo.)  By  Oscar  M.  Wihl,  B.A.,  LL.B.  A  full  expla- 
nation of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1906,  with  Tables 
and  special  chapters  on  Industrial  Diseases,  Seamen,  and  Domestic 
Service,  together  with  the  text  of  the  Act  briefly  annotated. 

21-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  2/3;  Abroad,  2/4. 


CONTRACT,    CHART    OF 

Compiled     by    Robert    W. 
Reynolds,    A.C.S.S.        6d. 


THE    LAW    OF. 

Holland,    M.Sc.,    LL.B.,    and    R.    C. 

net.     Post  free   U.K.  and  Abroad,  7d. 


CO-OPERATIVE    SOCIETIES'    ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  VI  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY  "  Series,  q.v.}  (126  pp., 
8vo.)  By  F.  H.  Sugden.  Synopsis : — DISTRIBUTIVE  SOCIETIES' 
ACCOUNTS  —  Shares,  &c. — Small  Savings  (Penny  Bank)  Accounts 
—  Cash  Account — Trade  Account — PRODUCTIVE  SOCIETIES'  ACCOUNTS 
— Shares,  &c. — Manufacturing  Department  —  THE  AUDIT  —  General 
Considerations — Auditing — Systems  of  Check.  (The  Book,  Eccles, 
Climax,  and  Leakage  Systems  are  succinctly  treated,  the  various 
forms  being  given,  as  far  as  possible,  in  extenso.} 

5/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  5/3  ;   Abroad,  5/4. 
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COST    ACCOUNTS. 

(128  pp.,  8vo.)  By  L.  Whittem  Hawkins,  Chartered  Accountant. 
An  explanation  of  Principles  and  a  Guide  to  Practice.  Deals  in  a 
general  way  with  the  subject  of  Manufacturers'  Cost  Accounts. 
Summary  of  Contents : — Introduction— Direct  Wages  in  the  Cost 
Accounts — Wages  in  the  General  Accounts  -  Materials  in  the  Cost 
Accounts— Materials  in  the  General  Accounts — Chargeable  Expenses — 
The  relationship  between  the  Cost  Accounts  and  the  General  Accounts 
— Indirect  Charges  and  Oncost — How  to  Charge  Oncost — Credits  to  Job 
Accounts — Completed  Contracts  and  Sales  in  the  General  Accounts — 
Finished  Stock  in  the  Cost  Accounts — The  relationship  between  the  Cost 
Accounts  and  the  General  Accounts  further  considered — Diagram  illus- 
trating the  Double-entry  Principle  of  the  Cost  Accounts  and  their 
relationship  to  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  General  Accounts — 
Closing  the  Cost  Ledger — Comparing  the  Cost  Accounts  and  the  General 
Accounts — Stores  Accounts — Further  consideration  of  Materials — 
Further  consideration  of  Oncost — Patterns,  Designs,  Moulds,  &c. — 
Some  Special  Features — The  Cost  Ledger  and  Journal  (some  details) — 
Forms  and  Appendix. 

5/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  5/4  ;  Abroad,  5/5. 
*V  New  Edition  in  the  Press. 

COST    ACCOUNTS    FOR     SMALL     MANUFACTURERS. 

(56pp.,  8vo.)  By  M.  Webster  Jenkinson,  Chartered  Accountant. 
A  useful  treatise  containing  numerous  pro  forma  Accounts. 

I/-  net.    Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  1/2. 

COST    ACCOUNTS,    WITH    SPECIAL    REFERENCE    TO 
THOSE  OF  AN   ENGINEER  AND  IRONFOUNDER. 

(and  Ed.,  125  pp.,  8vo.)  By  J.  W.  Best,  F-C.A.  The  title  denotes 
"specialisation,"  rather  than  "  generalisation,"  but  as  similar  principles 
have  to  be  applied  to  all  "  Cost  II  Accounts,  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
business,  the  book  will  be  found  useful  not  only  to  those  associated 
with  Engineering  and  Ironfounding,  but  also  to  Practitioners,  Students, 
and  all  who  are  interested  in,  or  who  may  be  called  upon  to  design  or 
carry  out  a  system  of  Cost  Accounts  in  connection  with  any  other 
business.  Since  the  ist  Edition  was  written,  Loose-Leaf  Ledgers  and 
Card  Systems  have  proved  to  be  useful  in  certain  cases,  and  a  special 
chapter  has  been  added  on  the  Card  System  generally  and  as  applied 
to  Engineering  and  Foundry  Costs. 

5/-  net.     Post  free  U, K.  5/4  ;  Abroad  5/5. 

COST    ACCOUNTS,    MULTIPLE. 

(Vol.  XLII  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY  "  Series,  q.v.)  (104  pp., 
8vo.)  By  H.  Stanley  Garry,  Chartered  Accountant.  This  work 
illustrated  with  numerous  pro  formd  Accounts  and  Charts,  deals 
with  the  special  Cost  Accounts  applicable  to  undertakings  where  a 
number  of  Products  are  involved  bearing  little  or  no  apparent  relation 
to  each  other  in  cost  or  selling  price — such  as  Engineering  specialities, 
Cycles,  Hosiery,  Boots,  Furniture,  Agricultural  Implements — in  which 
standardisation  in  parts  is  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  specialisation  in 
manufacturing.  Synopsis  :  Introductory — Organisation — Manufacturing 
Account  —  Purchases  —  Wages  —  Indirect  Expenses — Stock  —  Depart- 
mental Units — Periodical  Returns — Sale  Units — Factory  Units— Con- 
clusion— Diagrams. 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1O. 
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COST    ACCOUNTS,  PROCESS. 

(Vol.  XLIX  of  "  THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY  "  Series,  q.v.)  (170  pp., 
8vo.)  By  H.  Stanley  Garry,  Chartered  Accountant.  The  System 
of  Costing  described  is  applicable  to  Chemical  Industries,  Food 
Products,  &c.,  in  which  conversion  of  material  takes  place,  and  there 
are  principal  and  by-products,  such  as  Farmers,  Fellmongers,  &c.,  and 
embodies  an  explanation  and  resume  of  technical  data  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  invaluable  service  to  the  Student  of  Process  Accounting. 
Summary  of  Contents : — Division  I.  Technical  and  Process  Data  : 
Technical  Data — Raw  Material — Measurement  of  Solids — Liquids — 
Gases — Liquid  Processes — Useful  Tables.  Division  II.  Cost  Grouping. 
Division  III.  Economics  of  Cost :  Transportation  of  Material — Standard 
of  Output — Stocks  and  Stocktaking — Steam-Power  and  Coal — Deprecia- 
tion of  Plant  in  Chemical  Industries — Diagrams  and  Charts — Periodical 
and  Statistical  Returns — Index. 

5/-  net      Post  free  U.K.  5/4  ;  Abroad,  5/5. 

COST    ACCOUNTS,    SINGLE. 

(Vol.  XLVII  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series,  q.v.)  (150 
pp.,  8vo.)  By  G.  A.  Mitchell,  Incorporated  Accountant.  This 
volume  deals  with  undertakings  possessing  a  natural  unit  of  cost 
and  measurement,  such  as  Makings,  Breweries,  Collieries,  &c.  The 
work,  written  on  unconventional  and  up-to-date  lines,  consists  of  Six 
Sections,  and  includes  many  useful  pro  forma  Balance  Sheets,  Manu- 
facturing Accounts  (showing  "  volume  "  of  Output),  Trading  Accounts, 
Cost  Sheets,  Estimates.  &c.  I.  Malting  Accounts  and  Season's 
Estimates  or  forecast  fully  worked  out  and  reconciled  ;  Stock  Checks, 
&c. — II.  Engineering  Business  with  a  Standardised  Output. — III.  Brew- 
ing Accounts  and  Costings  agreed  with  Consumption  and  Production 
records.  —  IV.  Colliery  Working  Accounts  and  Weekly  Cost  Sheets 
adjusted. — V.  Stocktaking ;  Principles  underlying  the  Correct  Survey 
and  Valuation  of  Stocks. — VI.  Card  and  Loose-leaf  Records  compared 
with  book-recorded  data.  The  systems  outlined,  whilst  retaining 
thoroughness  and  efficiency  in  all  essentials,  are  practical  and  inexpen- 
sive in  their  introduction  and  day-to-day  working. 

5/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  5/4  ;  Abroad    5/5 

COST    ACCOUNTS,    TERMINAL. 

(Vol.  XLVI  of  "  THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series,  q.v.}  (66pp., 
8vo.)  By  A.  G.  Nisbet,  Chartered  Accountant.  This  volume 
deals  with  a  system  of  Costing  suitable  for  undertakings  where 
definite  Contracts  are  entered  into  in  which  the  Costing  is  definite  and 
terminating,  such  as  Constructional  Engineers,  Builders,  Contractors, 
Bridge  Builders,  Shipbuilders,  &c.  Synopsis :  Introduction — Proce- 
dure on  Receipt  of  Orders — Method  of  Charging-up  Labour — Shop 
Expenses  and  Establishment  Charges — Cost  Sheets  and  their  relation 
to  the  Manufacturing  Account — The  Premium  System  of  Remuneration 
to  Workmen — Index.  3/6  net.  Post  free  U.K.  3/9;  Abroad,  3/1O. 

COST    OF    PRODUCTION. 

(98  pp.,  8vo.)  By  John  A.  Wild.  An  Explanation  of  Principles, 
and  a  Guide  to  Practice,  for  the  Printing  and  Allied  Trades,  with 
an  Appendix  of  Thirty-eight  Forms.  Summary  of  Contents: — 
Introduction — The  Basic  Factor  —  Departmentalisation  Essential  — 
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Stocks   and  Stocktaking — Ascertaining    Production — The   Analysis   of 
Wages — Consumption  of  Stores — Ascertaining  Departmental  Cost  — 
The  Analysis  of  Expenses —  Recovering  Working   Expenses  —  Ascer 
taining  Job  Cost— Management  from  Cost  Records — The  Selling  Price 
— Conclusion — Appendix. 

Net  price  (post  free  U.K.)  1O/6  ;  Abroad,  1O/1O. 

COSTINGS,    BOOT    AND    SHOE. 

(See  Boot  and  Shoe  Costings,  p.  13.) 

COSTS,    FACTORY    ORGANISATION    AND. 

(n  in.  by  8£  in.,  420  pp.)  By  J.  Lee  Nicholson,  C.P.A.  A  complete 
treatise  on  the  subject,  written  not  only  from  a  standpoint  of  theory,  but 
also  from  practical  experience.  Synopsis  : — Organisation  and  Cost 
Finding — Wage  Systems — Analysis  of  Cost  Accounting — Distribution 
of  Indirect  Expenses — General  Introduction  to  Forms  and  Systems 
— General  Introduction  to  Designs  and  Explanations — Purchase  Requi- 
sitions —  Purchase  Orders  —  Report  of  Material  Received — Stock 
Record  :  Raw  Material — Production  Order — Material  Requisition — 
Time  Tickets — Pay  Roll  and  Distribution  Sheets — Production  Reports 
— Stock  Records  :  Finished  Product — Cost  Records — Defective  Work 
Report — Statement  of  Factory  Expenditures — Operating  Ledger — 
Billing  System  :  Sales  :  Credit  Certificate — Register  of  Sales  and  Costs 
— Accounts  Payable  Vouchers — Register  of  Accounts  Payable — Check 
Voucher — Cash  Systems — General  Forms — Drawing,  Pattern,  and 
Equipment  Records — Inventory  of  Material  Forms — Sales  Report  and 
Analysis — Monthly  Report  relative  to  Financial  Status  and  Earnings — 
Estimated  Cost  System — Departmental  Cost  System — Special  Order 
System — Product  System.  Mechanical  Office  Appliances  (Calculating 
and  Computing  Machines — Adding  and  Listing  Machines — Multigraph 
and  Mimeograph — Addressing  Machines — Time  Clocks — Time  Stamps 
—Wage  Tables,  Check  Stamps,  Phonograph,  Counting  Machines — 
Filing  and  Loose-Leaf  Devices). 

Net  price  (post  free  U.K.)  25/-  ;  Abroad,  26/8. 

COTTON     SPINNERS'     ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  XXXIX  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series,  q.v.)  (150 
pp.,  8vo.)  By  Wm.  Moss,  F.C.A.  This  book  describes  a 
complete  system  of  Accounts  for  a  Cotton  Mill.  It  gives  a 
list  of  the  whole  of  the  books,  and  separately  describes  the  use  of  each. 
The  statutory  books  of  a  .Limited  Company,  the  principal  and 
subsidiary  books  of  account,  the  books  relating  to  internal  management, 
and  those  relating  to  the  Directors'  supervision,  are  all  dealt  with. 
A  complete  set  of  pro  forma  Accounts  is  given,  fully  written  up, 
with  specimen  entries. 

5/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.,  5/4  ;  Abroad,  5/5. 


CURRENCY     (FLUCTUATING),     TREATMENT     OF,    IN 
ACCOUNTS. 

(See  Treatment  of  Fluctuating    Currency  in  Accounts,  p.  40.) 
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DAIRY     ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  XXXIII  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series,  q.v.)  (120 
pp.,  8vo.)  By  F.  Rowland,  A.C.A.  The  Complete  System  of 
Accounting  is  clearly  and  fully  described,  and  facsimiles  of  all 
the  Books  and  Forms  recommended  are  given.  Synopsis : — Intro- 
duction— The  various  Books  of  Accounts — Stock  Books — Order 
Book — Cash  Books — Ledgers,  &c. — The  Accounts  as  applied  to  a 
Firm  with  Retail  Shops  and  Branches,  or  to  a  Limited  Company — 
The  Books  and  Accounts  for  Small  Dairymen  possessing  one  Establish- 
ment only — Statutory  Enactments  relating  to  Dairies — Index. 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/K 

DEEDS     OF     ARRANGEMENT. 

(220  pp.,  8vo.)  By  D.  P.  Davies,  F.S.A.A.  A  Practical  Manual 
for  the  use  of  Trustees.  The  fact  that  no  other  book  exists  dealing 
with  Deeds  of  Assignment  from  an  administrative  point  of  view  has 
led  the  Author  to  embody  here  the  results  of  nearly  twenty  years' 
active  insolvency  experience.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
requirements  of  Trustees,  and  all  points,  legal  and  otherwise,  likely  to 
arise  in  the  administration  of  an  estate  are  dealt  with.  Where  cases 
are  reported  in  The  Accountant  Law  Reports,  special  reference  is  made 
thereto,  for  the  convenience  of  Accountants.  The  following  matters  are 
dealt  with  : — Deeds  of  Arrangement  Generally — The  Contents  of  a  Deed 
of  Assignment — Deeds  of  Composition — Deeds  of  Inspectorship  and 
Letters  of  Licence — Registration — Assents — The  Trustee — Acts  of 
Bankruptcy — Preferential  Creditors — The  Avoidance  of  Deeds — Private 
Arrangements — The  Realisation  and  Distribution  of  Assets — The 
Administration  of  Partnership  Estates  in  Bankruptcy — Investigations 
and  Meetings  of  Creditors — with  an  Appendix  of  Acts  and  Forms. 

Net  price  (post  free  U.K.)  8/-  ;  Abroad,  8/6. 

DEPRECIATION,   RESERVES,    AND    RESERVE    FUNDS. 

(Vol.  XXVI  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series,  q.v.)  (yd.  Ed., 
90  pp.,  8vo.)  By  L.  R.  Dicksee,  M.Com.,  F.C.A.  Deals  fully 
with  the  following  matters : — The  Importance  of  Depreciation — 
Methods  of  Providing  for  Depreciation — Depreciation  of  Freeholds — 
Depreciation  of  Leaseholds — Depreciation  of  Plant  and  Machinery — 
Depreciation  of  Loose  Tools,  &c. — Depreciation  of  Patents,  Copy- 
rights, and  Goodwill — Reserves,  Secret  Reserves — Reserve  Funds — 
Sinking  Funds — The  Double-Account  System — Local  Authorities  and 
Depreciation.  It  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  is  the  most  complete 
work  of  its  kind. 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/IO. 

DEPRECIATION     TABLES. 

(2nd  Ed.,  34  pp.,  8vo.)     By  L.  R.  Dicksee,  M.Com.,  F.C.A.      The 

tables  are  worked  out  (a)  on  the  original  cost,  and  (b)  on  the 
reducing  balances  to  the  close  of  the  25th  year.  The  unit  adopted  has 
been  £  1,000,  and  the  calculations  are  worked  to  the  nearest  penny  at 
the  following  rates  per  cent,  i,  2,  2^,  3,  5,  6,  7^,  10,  12^,  15,  17^,  20, 
25,  30,  33^.  I/-  net.  Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  1/2. 

DIARIES,     ACCOUNTANTS'. 

(See  Accountants'  Diaries,  p.  5.) 
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DRAPERS,'     DRESSMAKERS,'     AND     MILLINERS' 
ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  XXXI  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series,  q.v.)  (2nd 
Ed.,  140  pp.,  8vo.)  By  G.  H.  Richardson,  Incorporated  Accountant. 
This  important  and  successful  work,  dealing  fully  with  the  different 
methods  applicable  to  Drapery  Accounts,  has  been  thoroughly 
revised  and  partly  re-written  so  as  to  include  the  latest  developments 
in  Counting  House  organisation  ;  it  comprises  a  detailed  description 
of  the  use  of  Cash  Registers,  Pneumatic  Tube  and  Carrier  Systems, 
Slip  Systems,  Itemised  Monthly  Account  System,  Card  and  Loose- 
Leaf  Ledgers,  Departmental  Accounts,  Workroom  Accounts  including 
Cost  Card  System,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  valuable  chapter  on 
Statistical  Returns  with  numerous  rulings.  The  book  deals  fully 
with  the  following  matters,  to  each  of  which  a  chapter  is  devoted : — 
General  Principles — The  Acquisition  of  a  Business — Opening  Entries 
— Cash  Sales— Credit  Sales — Returns,  Appro.,  and  Despatch — Sales 
Ledgers — Purchases — Expense  Accounts — Cash  and  pro  forma  Set  of 
Accounts— Postal  or  Mail  Order  Work — Dressmakers,'  &c.,  Workroom 
Accounts — Wholesale  System — Statistical  Returns. 

5/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  5/4  ;  Abroad,  5/6. 

EARLY  STAGES  OF  PREPARATION  FOR  THE 
ACCOUNTANCY  PAPERS  OF  THE  INTER- 
MEDIATE EXAMINATION. 

(100  pp.,  8vo.)  By  A.  E.  Cutforth,  A.C.A.  The  subjects  dealt 
with  in  this  book  are  those  on  which  questions  have  been  most 
frequently  set  in  past  Examinations.  Each  subject  has  been  explained 
as  clearly  as  possible  by  the  aid  of  the  working  out  of  simple 
Examples.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  given  Questions  which  have 
been  set  in  the  past,  the  Answers  to  which  are  covered  by  the  information 
given  in  the  chapter.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  contents  : — 
The  Cash  Book — Self-Balancing  Ledgers — Opening  Entries  of  Joint 
Stock  Companies'  Books — Depreciation — Some  Points  in  Partnership 
Accounts — Executorship  Accounts — Goods  on  Sale  or  Return — Con- 
signment Accounts — Bills  of  Exchange — The  Double-Account  System — 
Statements  of  Affairs  and  Deficiency  Accounts  —  Minimum  Rent 
Accounts — Cost  Accounts — Some  Notes  on  Goodwill — Some  Notes  on 
Stock- in-Trade — The  Companies  Act,  1900,  re  Auditors — Some  Notes 
on  Income-Tax — Forms  of  Books — Hints  on  "Tackling  "  Examination 
Papers.  2/6  net.  Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  2/9. 

ELECTRIC     LIGHTING     ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  XXIX  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series,  q.v.)  (140 
pp.,  8vo.)  By  Q.  Johnson,  F.S.S.,  F.C.I.S.  This  work  deals 
fully  with  the  Accounts  of  Electric  Lighting  Companies.  Synopsis : — 
Introduction — Income  and  Expenditure— Costs  and  Charges — Purchase, 
Storage,  and  Record  of  Stores  and  Materials  —  Invoices  —  Inwards 
Account  Book — Allocation  of  Stores  and  Materials  Issued — Stock- 
taking—  Wages  —  Salaries  —  Other  Books  of  Account  —  Statements 
for  Board — Depreciation  and  Renewals — Complete  Set  of  pro  formd 
Transactions — Accounts  set  out  in  Board  of  Trade  form — Company 
Books — Insurances — Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  1901. 

5/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  5/4  ;  Abroad,  5/5. 
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ENGINEERS'  AND  SHIPBUILDERS'  ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  XIV  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series,  q.v.)  (and  Ed., 
i2opp.,8vo.)  By  F.  G.  Burton,  Incorporated  Accountant.  Describes 
the  System  of  Bookkeeping  adapted  for  Engineering  Factories 
and  Shipyards.  Synopsis  : — Introductory  —  The  Special  require- 
ments and  difficulties  of  such  Accounts — Materials  and  Stores — 
Purchases  and  Stores  Received  and  Issued  Books  and  Ledger — Stores 
Credit  Accounts — Salaries  and  Wages — Wages  Book  for  Day  Wages 
and  Piece  Work — Allocation  of  Wages — Manufactured  Goods  and 
Contracts — Large  Contracts — Fixed  Price  Sales — Machinery  for  Stock 
purposes — Day  and  Warehouse  Books — Credits  to  Customers — Cash 
Book,  Depreciation,  Establishment  Charges,  and  Sundry  Nominal 
Accounts — Ledger,  Trade  Account,  Balance  Sheet,  and  Audit — 
Examples  of  various  Accounts  employed  —  Cost  Accounts  —  Con- 
sideration of  different  Methods  of  keeping  Costs,  and  Examples  of  the 
threefold  form  recommended. 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1 0. 

ERRORS     IN     BALANCING. 

(3rd  Ed. ,  32  pp.,  8vo.)  A  concise  handbook  dealing  with  the  more  usual 
causes  of  differences  in  Trial  Balances  and  the  methods  of  their 
detection.  Summary  of  contents: — Preliminary — Importance  of 
Subject  to  Accountants — Systems  for  Localising  Errors — Causes  of 
Specific  Errors — Figures  Badly  Placed — Indistinct  Figures — Errors  in 
Copying  Figures — Classes  of  Errors — Complex  Errors — Errors  of 
Advancement — List  of  First  Series  of  Errors  of  Advancement — List 
second  do. — List  third  do. — List  fourth  do. — Errors  of  Transposition — 
Errors  £100  and  upwards — Errors  £1,000  and  upwards — Transposi- 
tions of  Three  Figures — Conclusion.  (Reprinted  from  articles  that 
have  appeared  in  The  Accountant). 

I/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  1/2. 

EXAMINATION     GUIDES. 

Intermediate  Guide  (196  pp.,  8vo) ;  Final  Guide  (327  pp.,  8vo) 
By  John  G.  Nixon,  Junr.,  A.C.A.  These  books  are  compilations  ot 
the  Questions  (only)  set  at  the  Intermediate  and  Final  Examinations 
of  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants,  from  December  1893  to 
June  1903,  inclusive.  The  Questions  are  arranged,  according  to 
subject,  in  alphabetical  order.  The  Intermediate  Guide  contains  a 
total  of  776  Questions,  and  the  Final  Guide  1,157  Questions. 

Intermediate  Guide,  3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;   Abroad,  4/- 
Final  Guide,  5/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  5/4  ;  Abroad,  5/7. 

EXAMINATION     QUESTIONS     AND     ANSWERS 

to  the  Examinations  of  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Account- 
ants. (About  170  pp.,  8vo.)  Issued  in  June  and  December  each  year. 
First  issued  in  1884.  These  Answers  are  designed  to  give  the 
fullest  and  most  reliable  information  on  each  question  asked,  and 
are  compiled  with  a  view  to  lasting  reference.  Each  part  contains  the 
answers  to  the  Intermediate  and  Final  Examinations.  Back  parts 
dating  from  December  1884  can  be  obtained.  They  can  also  be  had 
bound  up  in  volumes  of  four  parts  with  index,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Accountants'  Manual  "  (q.v.)  1/6  net.  Post  free  U.K.  or  Abroad,1/7. 

Subscription,  per  annum,  post  free  3/= 
(The  subscription  includes  two  parts  and  the  index  issued  biennially.) 
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EXAMINATIONS,     CHARTERED      ACCOUNTANTS', 
HOW    TO    PREPARE    FOR 

(3rd  Ed.,  24  pp.,  8vo.)     By  J.  A.   Carlill,  A.C.A.     A  Pamphlet. 

1/6  net.    Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  1/7. 

EXAMINATIONS,    PREPARATION     FOR. 

(See  Early  Stages  of  Preparation,  &c.,  p.  21.) 

EXAMINATIONS,    THE    MONTH     BEFORE    THE. 

'(40  pp.,  8  in.  by  3^  in.)  By  A.  E.  Cutforth,  A.C.A.  A  collection 
in  convenient  pocket-book  form  of  those  portions  of  each  subject 
which  are  most  difficult  to  retain  in  the  memory.  Synopsis  :— 
Arbitrations  and  Awards — Bankruptcy — Company  Law — Executorship 
Law — Mercantile  Law  (including  Agency,  Bailments,  Contracts,  Lien, 
Shipping,  Negotiable  Instruments,  Sale  of  Goods,  Suretyship  and 
Guarantees) — Partnership  Law. 

1/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  1/7. 

EXAMINATIONS,    THE    INSTITUTE,    AND    HINTS    TO 

ACCOUNTANCY    EXAMINEES. 

(80  pp.  Demy  8vo,  limp  cloth.)  By  Roger  N.  Carter,  M.Com., 
F.C.A.  Revised  Reprints  of  Papers  read  by  the  Author  before 
various  Chartered  Accountants  Students'  Societies  in  1910  and  1911. 
In  response  to  numerous  requests,  these  lectures  have  been 
revised  and  enlarged  for  general  circulation.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will 
be  of  assistance  to  examination  candidates  in  reaching  obscure  points 
and  in  investing  their  reading  with  more  interest.  Synopsis :  The 
Institute  Examinations— Introduction — Bookkeeping — Auditing — Part- 
nership— Executorship — Bankruptcy — Deeds  of  Arrangement — Com- 
panies— Receivers — Mercantile  Law — Agency — Bills  of  Exchange — 
Guarantees—  Gaming  Contracts — Restraint  of  Trade — Sale  of  Goods — 
General  Contracts — Hints  to  Accountancy  Examinees. 

Price  2/-.    Post  free,  U.K.  and  Abroad,  2/2. 

EXAM.    ROOM     PROBLEMS. 

(30  pp.,  8£  in.  by  4^  in.),  with  suggestions  for  their  solution.  In 
this  pamphlet  the  following  points  have  been  selected  for  full  treat- 
ment: — Introduction  — Exam.  Room  Equipment — Order  of  Working 
out  Answers — Style  of  Written  Answers  on  Lengthy  Topics — Detailed 
Bookkeeping  Answers — Tackling  a  Trial  Balance — Profit  and  Loss 
Account  Preparation — Balance  Sheet  Preparation — Answers  to  Legal 
Questions — The  "Shortness  of  Time"  Complaint — Revision  of  Work. 

I/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  1/1. 

EXECUTORS,    BOOKKEEPING    FOR. 

(See  Bookkeeping  for  Executors,  p.  12.) 

EXECUTORS',    ADMINISTRATORS',    AND     TRUSTEES' 
RECORD. 

(67  pp.,  foolscap.)  By  Chas.  Jarvis  Collier,  Chartered  Accountant. 
This  volume,  which  is  strongly  bound  in  half  calf,  is  designed  to 
assist  trustees  to  keep  a  record  of  their  transactions.  For  small  and 
medium-sized  estates  it  provides  all  that  is  necessary  to  enable  a  readily 
intelligible  and  permanent  record  to  be  kept. 

Net  price  (post  free  U.K.)  1O/6  ;  Abroad,  11/- 
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EXECUTORSHIP  ACCOUNTS. 

(3rd  Ed.,  82  pp.,  8vo.)     By   O.    H.    Caldicott,    F.C.A.      Contains 
complete  set   of  Trust  Accounts,  with  Explanatory  Text. 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  3/ 

EXECUTORSHIP    ACCOUNTS,  STUDENTS'  GUIDE    TO. 

(2nd  Ed.,  240  pp.,  8vo.)  By  R.  N.  Carter,  M.Com.,  F.C.A.  A  com- 
plete Guide  to  Executorship  Accounts,  with  a  Summary  of  the  principal 
points  of  the  Law  and  numerous  pro  forma  Accounts.  Synopsis : — 
Definition  of  Terms — Summary  of  the  Lav/  relating  to  Wills, 
Executors,  and  Administrators  (comprising  the  Office  of  an 
Executor,  Probate,  Administrations,  The  Getting  in  and  Distribution 
of  the  Estate,  Legacies,  Realty  and  Personalty,  Apportionment, 
Investments,  The  Rule  in  Howe  v.  Lord  Dartmouth,  Carrying  on  the 
Testator's  Business,  The  Distribution  of  the  Estate  of  an  Intestate, 
Responsibilities  of  Trustees) — Payment  of  Probate  or  Estate  Duty — 
Payment  of  Legacy  or  Succession  Duty — Specimen  Questions  and 
Answers — The  Audit  of  Trust  Accounts — Capital  and  Income,  amplified 
reprint  of  articles  written  for  The  Accountant— Example  of  an  Intestacy 
— Example  of  a  Legacy  in  Trust — Acts  and  Rules — Pro  formd 
Accounts.  Net  price  (post  free  U.K.)  6/- ;  Abroad,  6/5. 

EXPENSES    BOOK,  FOR    SOLICITORS,  AUCTIONEERS, 
ACCOUNTANTS,    &c. 

(Foolscap  folio,  120  openings.)  (Copyright — Registered  No.  593,821.) 
By  Edward  J.Tubbs,  Chartered  Accountant.  This  book  will  prove 
useful  to  all  professional  men,  whatever  the  size  of  their  practice.  A 
special  feature  of  the  Book  is  the  introduction  of  the  Invoice  Column  ; 
by  this  means  all  the  expenses  of  the  business,  whether  paid  by  cheque 
or  in  cash,  can  not  only  be  readily  classified  in  the  one  book,  but  also  a 
proper  check  is  had  upon  all  the  accounts  owing  by  the  business.  A 
great  advantage,  too,  is  that  the  payments  on  behalf  of  clients,  whether 
paid  by  cheque  or  in  cash,  being  debited  up  through  the  medium  of 
the  Clients'  Expenses  Ledger  Column  one  can  make  up  at  any  time  a 
client's  bill  and  have  all  the  payments  before  one  without  fear  of  any 
item  being  missed,  which  may  easily  happen  where  they  are  simply 
ticked  off  from  a  rough  Petty  Cash  Book.  This  book  is  a  combination 
of  the  Expenses  Journal  and  Petty  Cash  Book,  which,  of  course,  in  the 
case  of  a  large  firm  can  be  easily  separated  if  desired,  but  the  present 
book  is  very  useful  for  any  average-sized  firm. 

Price  8/6  net  post  free  U.K. ;  9/6  post  free  Abroad. 

FACTORY    ACCOUNTS. 

(6th  Ed.,  300  pp.,  8vo.)  By  E.  Garcke  and  J.  M.  Fells.  A  Hand- 
book for  Accountants  and  Manufacturers,  with  Appendices  on  the 
Nomenclature  of  Machine  details  ;  The  Income  Tax  Acts  ;  The  Rating 
of  Factories ;  Fire  and  Boiler  Insurance,  &c.,  including  also  a 
Glossary  of  Terms  and  a  large  number  of  specimen  rulings.  In  view  of 
the  continuous  demand  for  this  work,  the  authors  have  taken  the 
opportunity  presented  by  a  further  edition  of  adding  to  and  re-arranging 
the  chapters  it  previously  contained,  whereby  it  more  adequately 
reflects  the  great  progress  which  has  been  made  in  Cost  Accounting 
methods  since,  in  1887,  they  made  the  first  attempt  to  place  before 
English  readers  a  systematized  statement  of  the  principles  relating  to 
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Factory  Accounts.  The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  methods  of 
production,  the  continuously  increasing  use  of  machinery,  and  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  cost  due  to  its  use,  have  rendered  it  desirable 
to  deal  in  greater  detail  than  hitherto  with  the  apportionment  of 
machinery  charges.  Additional  chapters  are  therefore  now  devoted  to 
consideration  of  this  matter.  Synopsis: — Chapter  i,  Introductory — 
Chapter  2,  Labour — Chapter  3,  Stores — Chapter  4,  Prime  Cost  and 
the  Cost  Ledger — Chapter  5,  Indirect  or  Incidental  Expenses  and 
their  Allocation — Chapter  6,  Fixed  Capital  and  Depreciation  — 
Chapter  7,  Machinery  Use — Chapter  8,  Stock— Chapter  9,  Surveys — 
Chapter  10,  Subsidiary  Books — Chapter  n,  Methods  of  Remunerating 
Labour — Appendices — Glossary — Index — Table  of  57  Specimen  Rul- 
ings— Diagram  i,  The  Assimilation  of  Wages  and  Commercial 
Books— Diagram  2,  Assimilation  of  Stores  and  Commercial  Books — 
Diagrams  3  and  4,  The  Assimilation  of  Cost  and  Commercial  Books — 
Diagram  5,  The  Assimilation  of  Stock  and  Commercial  Books. 

6/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.,  6/4  ;  Abroad,  6/9. 


FACTORY   ORGANISATION    AND    COST   ACCOUNTS. 

(See  Cost  Accounts,  pp.  17  and  18.) 

FISHING     INDUSTRY     ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  XX  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series,  q.v.)  (80  pp., 
8vo.)  By  Charles  Williamson,  M.A.,  C.A.  This  Volume 
deals  at  length  with  the  Accounts  of  Steam  Fishing  Boats,  Fish 
Salesmen,  Fish  Merchants,  and  Fish  Curers,  and  describes  the 
various  necessary  books.  The  system  advocated  is  illustrated  by  full 
pro  forma  rulings,  and  will  be  found  complete  in  every  way. 

3/6  net.    Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1O. 

FORMS  OF  ACCOUNT  BOOKS. 

(100  pp.,  8vo.)  By  J.  G.  Johnston,  C.A.  Synopsis: — Parti. — 
Forms  of  Books  for  Manufacturing  Businesses.  Part  II. — Forms 
of  Books  for  Retail  Businesses.  Part  III. — Forms  of  Books  for  the 
use  of  Solicitors  and  Law  Agents.  Part  IV. — Forms  of  Books  for 
the  use  of  Stockbrokers.  Part  V. — Forms  of  Housekeeping  Books. 
Part  VI.—  Form  of  Investment  Register  and  Calendar  of  Income. 

2/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  2/9  ;  Abroad,  2/1O. 

FRAUD    IN    ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  XXX  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY  "  Series,  q.v.)  (2nd  Ed., 
100  pp.,  8vo.)  Deals  with  the  Methods  of  circumventing  Frauds  on 
the  part  of  both  Employees  and  Directors,  and  shows  how  they 
may  be  detected  at  an  early  date — The  Functions  and  Limitations  of 
an  Audit — Systems  of  Internal  Check — Motives  and  Methods  of  Fraud 
— Specific  Instances  of  Fraud  :  Misappropriations  of  Money — Specific 
Instances  of  Fraud  not  involving  the  Misappropriation  of  Money — 
Specific  Instances  of  Fraud  :  Falsifications  of  Directors  and  Proprietors 
— Appendix.  3/6  net.  Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1O. 
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FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES'  ACCOUNTS  AND   STATISTICS. 

(48  pp.,  8vo.)  By  V.  Mapp,  F.F.A.,  F.I. A.  A  Pamphlet. 
Synopsis: — Classes  of  Friendly  Societies — Regulations  as  to  Accounts — 
Audits — Public  Auditors — Statistical  Tables — Annual  Return -Card 
Register — Sickness  Aliment — Tabulation  of  Statistics — Funeral  Benefits 
— Contributions — Management  Expenses — Investments— Use  of  Cards 
— Journal  Entries — Appendix. 

I/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  1/1. 

FRIENDLY     SOCIETIES'    AND     TRADES     UNIONS' 
ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  XXVIII  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series,  q.v. 
(160  pp.,  8vo.)  By  E.  Fupnival  Jones,  A.S.A.A.  A  concise 
and  practical  system  of  Account-keeping — sufficiently  comprehensive 
for  the  needs  of  a  large  centralised  Association,  and  at  the  same 
time  easily  adjustable  to  the  limited  operations  of  the  smallest  Branch. 
Starting  with  the  method  of  recording  the  receipt  of  Contributions  from 
Members,  the  reader  is  taken  step  by  step  through  the  modes  of  paying 
Benefits  and  dealing  with  Investments,  to  the  completion  of  the 
Quarterly  or  Yearly  Accounts  and  Balance  Sheet,  and  the  Filing  of 
Returns  with  the  Chief  Registrar.  Many  practical  hints  to  the  Auditor 
and  Accountant  are  thrown  out  in  the  course  of  the  work  ;  valuable 
suggestions  are  given  for  keeping  proper  Statistical  Records,  and  the 
nature  and  importance  of  the  Actuarial  Valuation  are  touched  upon 
and  explained.  The  following  may  be  noted,  among  other  special 
features  of  the  book  :  Extracts  from  the  Acts  of  Parliament  relative  to 
Accounts  and  Audit ;  Specimen  Forms  of  Account  Books  and  Registers, 
specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  Friendly  Societies ;  Copies  of  Forms 
required  to  be  filed  with  the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  from 
time  to  time.  5/-  net.  Post  free  U.K.  5/4  ;  Abroad,  5/6. 


GAS     ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  VII  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series,  q.v.)  (2nd 
Ed.,  130  pp.,  8vo.)  This  work  deals  fully  with  the  accounts 
of  all  classes  of  Gas  undertakings.  Synopsis:  Introduction,  dealing 
with  the  constitution  of  Gas  Companies,  &c. — Sale  of  Gas  and  Collec- 
tion of  Gas  Rates — Fittings  Accounts,  and  Prime  Cost  Accounts 
incidental  thereto — Sale  of  Residual  Products — General  Ledger  and  full 
set  of  pro  forma  Accounts  for  one  year — Statutory  Form  of  Annual 
Accounts — Shares,  Stock,  and  Debentures — Cost  Accounts  with  pro 
forma  Statement-Capital  and  Revenue  Expenditure-Local  Authorities  as 
Owners  of  Gasworks — Index.  5/-net.  Post  free  U.K.  5/4  ;  Abroad,  5/5. 


GAS     COMPANIES'     BOOKKEEPING. 

(240  pp.,  4to.)  By  J.  H.  Breanley  and  B.  Taylop.  A  practical 
treatise.  A  full  description  is  given,  with  illustrations,  of  all  the 
Books  and  Forms.  The  Frontispiece,  a  concise  Chart,  shows  at  a  glance 
the  linking  together  of  the  respective  books.  A  complete  set  of  transac- 
tions is  worked  out,  and  from  these  a  Model  Balance  Sheet  and 
Statement  of  Accounts  is  compiled. 

Net  price  (post  free  U.K.)  12/6  ;  Abroad,  13/6. 
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GOODWILL. 

(3rd  Ed.,  176  pp.,  8vo.)  By  L.  R.  Dicksee,  M.Com.,  F.C.A., 
and  F.  Tillyard,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  The  subject  of  Good- 
will, its  treatment  in  Accounts  and  the  Law  relating  thereto,  is 
fully  dealt  with.  Synopsis: — The  Connection  between  Goodwill 
and  Trade  Names  and  Trade  Marks — The  Nature  of  Trade  Names  and 
their  Protection — Trade  Marks  and  their  Protection — The  Nature  of 
Goodwill — The  Assignment  of  Goodwill — Partnership  and  Goodwill — 
Goodwill  and  Accounts — The  Valuation  of  Goodwill — The  Fluctuations 
of  Goodwill — The  Purchase  of  Goodwill — Goodwill  in  Partnership 
Accounts — Goodwill  in  Companies'  Accounts — Text  of  the  Trade  Marks 
Act,  1905 — Common  Form  Clauses  relating  to  Goodwill. 

Net  price  (post  free  U.K.)  5/6  ;  Abroad,  5/1 0. 

GRAIN,     FLOUR,     HAY,     AND     SEED     MERCHANTS' 
ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  X  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series,  q.v.)  (112  pp., 
8vo.)  By  G.  Johnson,  F.S.S.,  F.C.I.S.  Describes  a  complete 
system  of  Bookkeeping  for  Grain,  Flour,  Hay,  and  Seed  Merchants, 
with  numerous  Forms  and  a  set  of  pro  forma  Accounts,  with 
Specimen  Entries  and  a  Glossary  of  Trade  Terms  and  Abbre- 
viations. 3/6  net.  Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1 0. 

GROCERS'     BOOKKEEPING. 

(48  pp.,  8vo.)  By  M.  Webster  Jenkinson,  Chartered  Accountant. 
A  System  of  Bookkeeping  suitable  for  Grocers  and  other  Retail 
Tradesmen,  with  specimen  Forms  of  Accounts. 

I/-  net.    Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  1/2. 

HIRE  PURCHASE  ACCOUNTS. 

(48  pp.,  8vo.)  By  G.  Johnson,  F.S.S.,  F.C.I.S.  A  short  treatise  on 
the  Bookkeeping,  Accounts,  and  Calculations  relating  to  the  Hire- 
Purchase  Wagon  Trade  and  Colliery  Royalties,  and  Wayleaves. 

1/6  net.    Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  1/8. 

HOTEL  ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  XXXVII  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY  "  Series,  q.v.)  (2nd  Ed., 
80  pp.,  8vo.)  By  L.  R.  Dicksee,  M.Com.,  F.C.A.  A  complete 
system  of  Bookkeeping  for  Hotels  of  all  sizes  is  described.  Synopsis : 
Introduction — Preliminary  Records — Office — Nominal  Ledger — Cellar 
and  Bar — General  Ledger — Kitchen  and  Stores — Internal  Check  and 
Audit — The  "Simplex  System" — Railway  Hotels  and  Restaurants. 
There  are  27  Forms,  including  forms  of  Interim  Trading  Account  and 
Daily  Cost  Sheet.  3/6  net.  Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1O. 

INCOME-TAX,    Return  for   Assessment,   Schedule  D. 

(8  pp.  4to  )  A  Reprint  of  the  Official  Form  (No.  n),  with  the 
"  Notes,  Explanations  and  Instructions."  The  Form  is  printed  on 
good  quality  account  book  paper,  and  will  be  of  use  to  Accountants 
and  others,  enabling  them  to  keep  complete  copies  of  Returns  made. 

Per  Copy,  3d.  net.     Post  free  U.K.  and  abroad,  3£d. 
Per  dozen,  2/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  and  abroad,  2/3. 
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INCOME-TAX     ON     EARNINGS. 

(4th  ETd.,  20  pp.,  8vo.)  By  C.  E.  Isaacs.  This  is  a  simple 
Exposition  of  the  Finance  Act,  1907,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Income- 
tax  on  earned  Income,  together  with  the  proposals  for  the  year  1909 
affecting  the  subject.  A  Summary  of  all  the  important  Income- 
tax  provisions  of  the  above-mentioned  Act  is  included,  together  with 
Hints,  Instructions,  and  Warnings  to  Taxpayers,  which  should  be 
eminently  useful  to  all  who  wish  to  avoid  being  overcharged. 

6d.  net.     Post  free  U.K.  7d. ;  Abroad,  8d. 


INCOME-TAX    PRACTICE,    MURRAY   AND    CARTER'S 
GUIDE     TO. 

(6th  Ed.,  590  pp.,  8vo.)  By  the  late  A.  Murray  and  R.  N.  Carter, 
Chartered  Accountants.  This  standard  work  contains  a  Summary 
of  the  principal  Enactments  relating  to  Income-Tax,  with  notes 
of  every  reported  case  ;  Instructions  as  to  the  preparation  of  Returns 
for  Assessment  and  Accounts  in  support  of  Appeals  on  the  ground 
of  over-assessment ;  also  for  claiming  Exemption  and  Abatement ; 
and  a  Concise  Popular  Digest  of  the  Principal  Legal  Decisions  on 
the  Construction  of  the  Acts  for  the  use  of  Taxpayers.  Synopsis  : 
Table  of  Cases — Table  of  Statutes — History  of  the  Income-Tax  and 
Epitome  of  the  principal  Acts  relating  thereto — The  Schedules  under 
which  Income-Tax  is  Charged  —  Schedules  A,  B,  C,  and  E 
— Schedule  D  (Persons  and  Property  Chargeable — Returns  for 
Assessment — Appeals) — Rate  of  Reduction  of  Tax  on  Payment  of 
Dividends,  &c. — Exemptions  and  Abatements  (General— Charities 
and  Public  Buildings — Relief  to  "Earned"  Incomes) — Conclusion 
—Index.  Net  price  (post  free  U.K.)  15/-  ;  Abroad,  15/1O. 


INCOME-TAX,    SIMPLEX    GUIDE    TO. 

(2nd  Ed.,  90  pp.,  8vo.)  By  R.  N.  Carter,  M.Com.,  F.C.A.  A  Hand- 
book for  business  men.  Synopsis :  Taxation  at  the  Source — The 
Schedules  under  which  Income-Tax  is  Charged — What  are  Profits  for 
Income-Tax  Purposes — Cash  Accounts  and  Profit  and  Loss  Accounts — 
The  Application  of  the  Principle  of  Taxation  at  the  Source — Preparing 
the  Return — Change  in  a  Business  and  the  "  Succession  "  Rule — The 
General  and  Special  Commissioners — Exemptions  and  Abatements — 
Claims  for  Repayment  where  the  Income  is  derived  from  Investments 
— Claims  for  Repayment  in  respect  of  a  Loss — New  Businesses  and 
Businesses  Discontinued — Relief  to  "  Earned  "  Incomes. 

2/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  2/9. 

INSTITUTE   OF   CHARTERED   ACCOUNTANTS 
EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

(See  Examination  Questions  and  Answers,  p.  22.) 

INSTITUTE     OF     CHARTERED     ACCOUNTANTS-LIST 
OF     MEMBERS. 

(Issued  yearly.)  2/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  2/3  ;  Abroad,  2/6. 
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INSURANCE     AGENTS'     ACCOUNTS. 

(45  pp.  8vo.)  By  A.  H.  Maclean,  Chartered  Accountant.  Every 
Insurance  Agent  should  possess  a  copy  of  this  work.  It  is  indispensable 
to  the  Agent  who  wants  to  keep  a  grip  of  his  business.  The  book  is 
divided  into  Two  Parts — the  First  Part  dealing  with  the  recording  of 
policies,  etc.  ;  the  Second  Part  dealing  with  the  recording  of  monetary 
transactions.  The  whole  system  is  quite  simple  and  can  easily  be 
grasped  and  put  into  operation  even  by  those  having  but  little  know- 
ledge of  bookkeeping.  The  number  of  books  and  the  entries  in  them 
have  been  kept  down  to  the  smallest  possible  limits.  The  system  is 
peculiarly  suitable  for  solicitors,  accountants,  estate  agents,  etc.,  as  it 
can  be  adopted  irrespective  of  the  method  of  bookkeeping  used  for  the 
other  branches  of  the  business,  and  will  record  many  or  few  transactions 
equally  well.  The  simplicity  of  the  method  renders  information  easy 
of  access  to  anybody,  even  though  they  are  unacquainted  with  the 
whole  system. — Particularly  useful  in  an  Expanding  Business. 

2/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  2/9. 

INSURANCE     COMPANIES'     ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  XXXVI  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series,  q.v.) 
(200  pp.,  8vo.)  By  E.  A.  Tyler,  Incorporated  Accountant. 
This  work  is  the  only  book  dealing  exclusively  with  the  subject  of  the 
Accounts  of  Insurance  Companies  as  a  whole.  It  discusses  exhaustively 
the  general  principles  underlying  insurance  accounts  of  every  description, 
and  treats  in  considerable  detail  of  such  important  divisions  of  the 
business  as :  Life,  Sickness,  Fire,  Accident,  Burglary  and  Plate  Glass, 
Employers'  Liability.  It  shows  amongst  other  things  the  proper 
treatment  of  Half-yearly  and  Quarterly  Premiums,  and  outlines  more 
than  one  system  of  dealing  effectively  with  the  many  complications 
arising  in  connection  with  the  payment  of  Overriding  Commission. 
The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  easy  to  follow  ;  the  arrangement  of 
detail  is  particularly  clear  ;  and  a  very  large  number  of  forms,  with 
specimen  entries  and  a  full  index,  make  the  volume  by  far  the  most 
complete  work  of  reference  obtainable  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats.  Net  price  (post  free  U.K  )  1O/6  ;  Abroad,  11/- 

INTEREST     TABLE. 

(2  pp.,  foolscap.)  By  C.  Roberts.  A  Table  for  calculating  interest 
on  current  accounts.  Its  especial  usefulness  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  all 
contained  in  a  single  opening,  and  that  much  turning  over  of  pages  will 
be  saved  by  its  users.  Mounted  on  stiff  cloth  boards,  or  on  linen. 

2/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad  2/2|  (boards) ;  2/1  (linen). 


INVESTMENT     AND     LOAN    SOCIETIES'    ACCOUNTS. 

(108  pp.,  8vo.)  By  D.  J.  A.  Brown  and  E.  Thomas.  Indicates 
clearly  the  guiding  principles  relating  to  the  Formation  and 
Management  and  to  the  Compilation  and  Audit  of  the  Accounts. 
Contains  chapters  on  the  Objects  and  the  Formation  and  Management 
of  a  Society,  Income  and  Expenditure,  the  Books  of  Account,  the 
Branch  Accounts,  the  Secretarial  and  Statistical  Books,  the  Audit 
Rules,  and  a  fully  worked  set  of  Accounts. 

5/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  5/4. 
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JEWELLERS'    ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  XXIII  of  "  THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series,  q.v.)  (180 
pp.,  8vo.)  By  Allen  Edwards,  F.C.A.  Describing  a  complete 
System  of  Bookkeeping  for  Manufacturing,  Retail,  and  Wholesale 
Jewellers,  Diamond  Merchants,  Silversmiths,  Electro  Platers, 
Gilders,  Watch  Manufacturers,  &c.  A  leading  feature  of  the  work 
is  the  showing  how  Gold,  Silver,  and  Precious  Stones  can  be 
checked  and  accounted  for,  in  the  various  processes  of  manufacture, 
together  with  systems  for  checking  Stocks.  The  prevention  of  Fraud, 
Embezzlement,  and  other  avoidable  loss  is  dealt  with,  and  chapters 
upon  Crossed  Cheques,  the  giving  of  Credit,  the  Renewals  of  Customers' 
Bills,  Bad  Debts,  Appro..  Income  Tax,  and  the  Conversion  of  Private 
Businesses  into  Limited  Companies,  are  also  included.  In  addition, 
the  ordinary  books  usually  kept  in  a  Trader's  Office  are  clearly  and 
concisely  explained,  the  whole  book  being  illustrated  by  upwards  of 
fifty  Forms,  specially  drawn  up  for  the  work. 

5/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  5/4:  Abroad,  5/6, 

JOINT  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  UNION  OF 
CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANT  STUDENTS' 
SOCIETIES. 

(See  Union,  &c.,  p.  41.) 

LAUNDRY    ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.   XXXVIII    of    "THE    ACCOUNTANTS'    LIBRARY"    Series, 

(124    pp.,    8vo.)      By  F.   J.    Livesey,    F.C.A.      A  complete    System 

of  Bookkeeping  for  Laundries.     Summary  of    Contents  :  Introduction 

—  Subsidiary    Books  —  Shorts  —  Hotel    Work  —  Receiving    Shops  — 
Nominal    and    Private    Ledgers — Weekly    Return — Branch  Accounts. 
There  are  fifty-one  Forms,  including    Profit    and   Loss  Account   and 
Balance  Sheets,  and  Weekly  Return  Sheet. 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1 0. 

LEGAL    TERMS,    SOME. 

(50  pp.,  7"  x  4!".)  By  A  Barrister.  Introductory  Lectures  on 
Law  for  Accountant  Students.  Synopsis: — "Law"  and  "Equity" 

—  "  Common      Law  "      and      "  Statute      Law,"      "  Codes  "      and 
"  Codification  "—"  Property  "    and   "Possession" — "  Privity  of  Con- 
tract "    and    "Privity    of    Estate  "—"Tort,"    "Crime,"     "Felony," 
"  Misdemeanour,"  "  Action,"  "  Prosecution  " — "  The  Courts  of  Law  " 
— The  Criminal  Courts — The  Civil  Courts. 

I/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad.  1/1. 

LEXICON     FOR    TRUSTEES    IN     BANKRUPTCY,    &c. 

(422    pp.,     8vo.)       By     S.     S.     Daw/son,     M.Com.,    F.C.A.        A 

Lexicon  for  the  use  of  Trustees  in  Bankruptcy  and  under  Deeds 
of  Arrangement,  and  Liquidators  of  Companies.  This  work 
forms  a  ready  and  reliable  book  of  reference  for  practitioners.  The 
numerous  Statutes  and  the  Schedules  thereto,  the  accumulation  of 
Rules,  Board  of  Trade  Regulations,  Orders,  Directions,  and  the  count- 
less Decisions  of  the  Courts  have  necessarily  formed  the  basis  of  the 
work,  and  these  varied  sources  are  referred  to  throughout  the  text. 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  4/- 
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LIMITED    PARTNERSHIPS    ACT,    19O7. 

(70  pp.,  8vo.)  By  D.  P.  Davies,  F.S.A.A.  Deals  fully  with 
the  Limited  Partnerships  Act,  1907;  some  Continental  and  other 
Provisions  relating  to  Limited  Partnerships ;  the  Relation  between 
the  Partnership  Act,  1890,  and  the  Limited  Partnerships  Act, 
1907.  It  contains  the  Rules,  Forms,  full  text  of  the  Limited  Partner- 
ships Act,  1907,  and  of  the  Partnership  Act,  1890,  with  an  Index. 

1/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  1/7J. 

LIQUIDATORS. 

(See  Trustees,  Liquidators,  and  Receivers,  pp.  4°  and  41-) 

LOCAL    AUTHORITIES'    ACCOUNTS,    ORGANISATION 
AND    AUDIT    OF. 

(488  pp.,  8vo.)  By  A.  Collins,  A.S.A.A.  The  only  complete 
treatise  on  this  important  subject,  incorporating  the  recommendations 
of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Municipal  Accounts  ;  an 
exposition  of  up-to-date  methods  of  financial  control,  collated 
from  the  most  efficient  systems  in  use  in  the  leading  local 
authorities  of  the  Kingdom  ;  the  whole  of  the  present  day 
systems  of  Audit  reviewed,  analysed,  and  compared.  Summary 
of  Contents: — Review  of  Local  Authorities'  Accounts  and  their  Audit 
— Extent  of  Local  Authorities'  Operations — Local  Authorities'  Powers, 
Duties,  and  Obligations — The  Position  of  the  Chief  Financial  Officer— 
The  Accounting  Systems  in  vogue — The  Internal  Check  in  vogue — 
Special  Considerations  in :  (a)  County  Council  Accounts  ;  (b)  County 
Borough  Council  Accounts;  (c)  Non-County  Borough  Council 
Accounts ;  (d)  Metropolitan  Borough  Council  Accounts ;  (e)  Urban 
District  Council  Accounts,  &c. — Accounts  Audited  by  the  Local 
Government  Board — Statutory  Regulations — The  Board's  Control  of 
Accounts  and  Audit — The  Audit  by  the  District  Auditor — The  Elective 
Audit — Minor  Audit  Provisions — The  Professional  Audit  of  Local 
Authorities'  Accounts — Preparation  for  Audit — The  Cash  Transactions 
— The  Revenue  Transactions — The  Capital  Transactions — The  Arith- 
metical Accurac  y  of  the  Books — Questions  of  Principle  involved  in  the 
Financial  Statements  —  Compliance  with  Statutory  Regulations — 
Miscellaneous  Considerations  arising  out  of  Audit — Auditors'  Certifi- 
cate and  Report  —  Appendix  —  Standardised  Forms  of  Published 
Accounts — Index.  Net  price  (post  free  U.K.)  12/6  ;  Abroad,  13/4. 

LOCAL   AUTHORITIES'    ACCOUNTS,    THE    DIAGRAM- 
MATIC    PRESENTMENT     OF. 

(60   pp.    and    19  diagrams,    4to.)      By   Sidney    E.    Allen,    A.S.A.A. 

By  the  use  of  diagrams  the  author  presents  the  principal  financial  and 
statistical  facts  of  one  of  our  largest  cities  in  a  clear,  concise,  and 
intelligible  form.  In  less  than  20  diagrams  he  gives  the  "  condensed 
essence  "  of  over  200  pages  of  published  accounts,  and  much  additional 
information.  The  practical  value  of  the  novel  idea  at  once  appeals  to 
the  reader.  He  sees  that  the  diagrams  show  at  a  glance  what  only  a 
laborious  examination  of  figures  would  otherwise  give  him.  The  book, 
being  written  in  a  popular  style,  is  easy  and  pleasant  to  read.  Summary 
of  Contents  :— Preface  ;  I — Rates  ;  II — Assets  and  Debts  ;  III — Local 
"  National"  Expenditure;  IV — Trading  Undertakings:  (i)  Waterworks, 
(2)  Tramways,  (3)  Electric  Supply,  (4)  Markets,  (5)  Trading  under- 
takings compared  with  each  other  ;  V — Education  ;  VI — General 
Statistics  :  (i)  Police,  (2)  Fire  Brigade,  (3)  Streets  and  Sewers,  (4)  Street 
Lighting,  (5)  Parks  and  Recreation  Grounds,  (6)  Population,  Births  and 
Deaths,  (7)  Salaries  and  Wages  ;  VII — Conclusion  ;  List  of  Diagrams  ; 
Index.  Net  price  (post  free  U.K.)  7/6  ;  Abroad,  8/- 
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MANUAL,    ACCOUNTANTS'. 

(See  Accountants'    Manual,  p.  5.) 

MEDICAL    PRACTITIONERS'    ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  XVIII  of  "  THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series,  q.v.)  (85 
pp.,  8vo.)  By  J.  H.  May,  A.S.A.A.  The  system  of  Book- 
keeping described  in  this  volume  is  designed  to  combine  sim- 
plicity with  economy  of  labour,  yet  enabling  the  medical  man  to 
summarise  his  total  income  and  expenditure  on  any  balancing  date, 
and  therefrom  to  have  regular  Profit  and  Loss  Accounts  and  Balance 
Sheets  prepared.  Full  pro  formd  Accounts  in  illustration  of  the  forms 
of  Account  Books  are  given  in  each  case.  Chapters  are  subsequently 
devoted  to  subjects  which  accountants  find  it  necessary,  at  one  time  or 
another,  to  apply  themselves — such  as  "  Medical  Men's  Income  Tax," 
"The  Assessment  of  Practice  Values,"  "Notes  on  the  Collection  of 
Debts  Outstanding,"  &c. 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1O. 

METRIC    SYSTEM,    THE. 

(40  pp.,  8vo.)     By  The  Rev.  G.  T.  P.Streeter,  B.A.    A  Pamphlet. 

I/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  1/1. 

MINERAL    WATER     MANUFACTURERS'     ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  VIII  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series,  q.v.)  (75  pp., 
8vo.)  By  J.  Lund,  A.S.A.A.  and  G.  H.  Richardson,  F.S.S. 

The  system  of  Bookkeeping  described  can  be  safely  taken  as  a  model 
upon  which  a  set  of  Books  and  Accounts  should  be  constructed.  The 
work  describes  and  explains  the  following :  Purchases  Day  Book — 
Purchases  Ledger — Sales  Book — Sales  Ledger — Cartmen's  Delivery 
Book — Cash  Sales  Book — Bottles  and  Boxes — General  Cash  Book — 
Petty  Cash  Book — Nominal  Ledger — Wages — Commission — Private 
Ledger — Balance  Sheet — Trading  Account — Bottle  Exchange — Stock 
Book — Mineral  Water  Associations  and  their  Officers.  Numerous 
pro  formd  Accounts  with  specimen  entries  are  given. 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;    Abroad,  3/1 0. 

MINING    ACCOUNTS,    COAL. 

(See  Colliery  Accounts,  p.  15.) 

MINING     COMPANIES'      ACCOUNTS. 

(See  Australian  Mining  Companies'  Accounts  (p.  9)  and 
West  African  Gold  Mining  Accounts  (p.  43).) 

MONEY    MARKET,    AN    OUTLINE    OF    THE. 

(56  pp,  8vo.)  By  E.  E.  Spicer,  F.C.A.  This  book  deals  with 
the  growth  of  the  Money  Market  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
shows  fully  and  clearly  the  working  of  the  complex  machine  which 
our  present  civilisation  has  evolved.  Banking,  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  Bank  Rate,  the  Foreign  Exchange,  and  the  vital  question  of  the 
Gold  Reserves,  are  dealt  with  in  a  lucid  and  interesting  manner. 

2/-  net.    Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  2/2  . 

MOTOR  CAB  COMPANY,  THE  ACCOUNTS  OF  A 

(46  pp.,  8vo.)  Reprinted  from  The  Accountant.  This  work  describes 
in  detail  a  system  of  accounting  of  the  most  up-to-date  description 
suitable  for  a  Motor  Cab  Company  of  ordinary  dimensions.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  practical  aspects  of  the  matter,  e.g.,  Stores 
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Records,  Trial  Performances,  Drivers'  Records,  Working  Costs,  and  the 
like  ;  while  the  application  to  these  purposes  of  the  Card  System  gives 
a  wider  interest  to  the  book.  The  system  described,  which  has  been 
found  to  work  smoothly  in  actual  practice,  can  easily  be  adapted  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  all  garages  where  motor  cars  are  let  out  on  hire. 

2/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad, 


MULTIPLE    COST    ACCOUNTS. 

(See  Cost  Accounts,  p.  17.) 

MULTIPLE     SHOP     ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  XXIV  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series,  q.v.)  (120 
pp.,  8vo.)  By  J.  Hazelip,  F.C.l.S.  A  work  describing  the  best 
method  of  keeping  the  Accounts  of  Multiple  Shop  Companies 
having  a  number  of  branches,  and  dealing  in  Boots  and  Shoes, 
Bread,  Butter,  Clothing,  Drapery,  Drugs,  Fancy  Articles,  Fish, 
Game  and  Poultry,  Furniture,  Hats  and  Caps,  Hosiery,  Jewellery, 
Meat,  Milk,  Provisions,  Tea,  Tobacco.  The  reader  is  guided 
through  the  different  departments  of  a  theoretical  business  step  by 
step  till  the  final  results  of  the  year's  trading  are  ascertained.  The 
chapters  on  Organisation,  Stockkeeping,  and  Stocktaking  are  of  great 
practical  value,  and  the  following  matters  are  also  dealt  with,  viz.  :  — 
Contracts  and  Agreements  ;  Leases  ;  Assessment  of  Rates  ;  Appeals 
against  Assessments  ;  Fire  and  Plate  Glass  Insurance  ;  Fidelity 
Guarantees;  Income  Tax  Returns;  Credit  Accounts;  Collection  of 
Bad  Accounts  ;  Banking,  &c.  Summary  of  Contents  :  —  Organisation 

—  Shops:  their  Functions  and  Methods  of  Receiving  Supplies  —  Central 
Warehouse  :  Purchase  of  Goods  and  Distribution   to  Branches  —  Head 
Office  :  How  the  Accounts  are  gathered  together  and  finally  dealt  with 

—  Stockkeeping   and   Stocktaking  :    Adjustment    and    Reconciliation  — 
Capital  and  Revenue  Expenditure  :   Renewals  and   Repairs  —  Organisa- 
tion into   Districts,   Differences   in    Books   and   Accounts   explained  — 
Hints  on  Matters  of  Importance. 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/1O  ;  Abroad,  3/11. 

MUNICIPAL     ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  XXI  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series,  q.v.)  (200 
pp.,  8vo.)  By  John  Allcock,  F.S.A.A.  This  work  is  based 
on  the  methods  adopted  by  some  of  the  leading  Municipalities 
in  England.  The  entire  system  of  Bookkeeping  and  Checking  of 
Municipal  Accounts  is  dealt  with,  and  facsimiles  of  all  Books  and  Forms 
recommended  are  given.  Synopsis  :  Introduction  —  Ordering  Goods 
and  Preliminary  Measures  relating  to  Accounts  —  Checking  Accounts  — 
Presentation  of  Accounts  —  Schedule  of  Cheques,  &c.  —  Income  and 
Expenditure  Ledger  —  Works  Accounts  —  Estimate  and  Expenditure  — 
Rates  —  Electricity  Accounts  —  Corporation  Stock  —  Registration  of  Stock 

—  Private    Improvement   Works    Accounts  —  Exchequer    Contribution 
Account—  Town  Hall  Lettings—  Police  Pension   Fund  Account  —  Petty 
Cash,  &c.  &c.  —  Insurance  of  Workmen  —  Audit. 

Net  price  (post  free  U.K.)  1O/6  ;  Abroad,  11/- 

MUNICIPAL    ACCOUNTS. 

(See  also  Local  Authorities'  Accounts  (p.  31),  The  Diagrammatic 
Presentment  of  Local  Authorities'  Accounts  (p.  31),  and  Urban 
District  Councils'  Accounts  (p.  42).) 

MUNICIPAL     FINANCE. 

(44  pp.,  8vo.)  By  R.  F.  Miller,  F.C.A.  A  pamphlet  dealing  with 
some  aspects  of  Municipal  Finance  and  Accounts  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  Professional  Auditor.  6d.  net.  Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  7d. 
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MUNICIPAL     FINANCE     FOR     STUDENTS. 

(70  pp.,  8vo.)  A  short  work,  written  by  an  eminent  Municipal 
Accountant,  on  the  most  important  features  in  Local  Government 
Finance  for  Students.  2/6  net.  Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  2/9. 

MUNICIPAL     INTERNAL     AUDIT,    A. 

(140  pp.,  8vo.)  By  A.  Collins,  F.S.A.A.  Not  only  is  the 
Audit  of  the  Collection  of  Rates  and  other  peculiarly  Municipal 
Revenues  lucidly  set  out  in  this  work,  but  the  trade  undertakings 
(such  as  Gas  Works,  Electricity  Works,  Waterworks,  Tramways, 
Markets,  &c.)  receive  special  attention. 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/11. 
MUNICIPAL    RATING. 

(no  pp.,  8vo.)  By  A.  James  Pearce,  A.C.A.  A  complete 
practical  guide  for  Municipal  Rating,  showing,  step  by  step,  the 
duties  which  are  necessary  for  the  collection  of  Rates.  The  Com- 
parative Charts,  the  specially  compiled  Returns  from  other  Boroughs, 
the  Assessment  Tables,  and,  in  particular,  many  of  the  Forms  which 
are  included  in  the  book,  have  never  appeared  before  in  any  similar 
work,  and  have  all  been  tested  in  actual  practice. 

5/-  net.    Post  free  U.K.  5/4  ;  Abroad,  5/5. 

NEWSPAPER    ACCOUNTS. 

(238  pp.,   8vo.)      By    B.   J.    Norton,    F.C.A.,    and    G.  T.  Feasey, 

A.C.A.  Synopsis:  Introductory — Books  relating  to  Sales — Books  relating 
to  Advertisements — Books  relating  to  Contributions — Books  relating 
to  Purchases  and  Expenses — Books  relating  to  Cash — Private  Books 
— Departmental  Checks  upon  the  Bookkeeping — Adaptation  of  the 
System  to  Papers  of  Small  Circulation — Adaptation  of  the  System 
to  Evening  Papers — Adaptation  of  the  System  to  Weekly  Papers — 
Specimen  set  of  Books  containing  Entries  representing  Transactions 
for  one  half-year — Special  Rulings  of  Books  for  Papers  of  Small 
Circulation — Special  Rulings  of  Books  for  Evening  Papers — Special 
Rulings  of  Books  for  Weekly  Papers — Index. 

Net  price  (post  free  U.K.)  1O/-  ;  Abroad,  1O/6. 

PAWNBROKERS'    ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  XIII  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series,  q.v.)  (go  pp., 
8vo.)  By  Fred  Thornton  and  J.  Henry  May,  A.S.A.A.  This  work 
embodies  a  complete  System  of  Accounts  for  this  peculiar  and  (to 
the  outsider)  complicated  trade.  The  system  has  been  perfected  by 
many  years  of  experience  in  Pawnbroking  circles,  and  is  placed 
before  Accountants  as  the  best,  not  only  by  reason  of  its  meeting 
the  recognised  requirements  of  modern  accountancy,  but  above  all 
because  it  is  already  in  operation  in  a  large  number  of  Single-shop 
Pawnbroking  Establishments,  as  well  as  in  the  Offices  of  up-to-date 
Companies  with  Branches. 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9;  Abroad,  3/1O. 

PERSONAL    AND    DOMESTIC    ACCOUNTS. 

(56  pp.,  8vo.)  By  J.  G.  P.  Ibotson,  A.C.A.  A  useful  hand- 
book, showing  how  to  keep  Personal  Accounts  on  a  proper 
footing.  Synopsis  : — Introductory — Records  of  Payment — Records  of 
Receipt — The  Cash  Book — Classification — The  Ledger — Receipts  and 
Payments  Account  and  Balance  Sheet — Income  and  Expenditure 
Account — Capital  Accounts — Comparative  Statements  —  Vouchers — 
Income  Tax — Trust  Accounts — Appendix — Trustee  Investments. 

I/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  1/2. 
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POLYTECHNIC     ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  XI  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series,  q.v.)  (86  pp., 
8vo.)  By  H.  Calder  Marshall,  F.C.A.  A  complete  set  of  Book- 
keeping and  Accounts  for  Polytechnic  Institutions.  Synopsis :  Intro- 
ductory— System  of  Finance — List  of  Books — Organisation  of  Staff 
— Chief  Books  of  Account — Departmental  Books — Subsidiary  Statistical 
Books  —  The  Final  Accounts  —  Capital  Accounts  —  Establishment 
Charges — Resolutions  passed  at  Conference  of  Polytechnic  Auditors 
— Grants — Audit — Appendix. 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1O. 

PRINTERS'    ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  XVII  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series,  q.v.)  (80  pp., 
8vo.)  By  H.  Lakin-Smith,  Chartered  Accountant.  A  thoroughly 
reliable  handbook  on  Bookkeeping  for  Printers.  Summary  of  Contents  : 
Introduction — Estimating  Purchases — Cash  Books — Wages — Sales — 
Cost  Accounts — Private  Ledger,  &c. — Balance  Sheet — Depreciation — 
Departmental  Accounts — Index. 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1 0. 

PROCESS    COST    ACCOUNTS. 

(See  Cost  Accounts,  p.  18.) 

PROFESSIONAL    ACCOUNTANTS. 

(128  pp.,  8vo.)  By  B.  Worthington.  An  Historical  Sketch. 
This  book  gives  an  historical  survey  of  the  Profession  in  this 
country  from  its  early  inception  to  the  present  time.  It  embraces, 
amongst  other  chapters,  one  entitled  "  An  Accountant's  Report,  about 
1721,"  which  is  reprinted  in  full  in  an  appendix,  and  which  should 
prove  of  undoubted  interest  to  all  Accountants.  Other  subjects  dealt 
with  are  :  The  Early  Progress  of  the  Profession  ;  The  Railway  Mania 
and  its  sequel  ;  Auditors,  past  and  present  ;  &c.  &c.  Throughout  the 
book  there  is  much  didactic  information  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
Accountancy  in  a  lucid  manner. 

2/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  2/9  ;  Abroad,  2/1O. 

PROMOTION     AND     ACCOUNTS     OF     A     PRIVATE 

LIMITED     COMPANY,     THE. 

(88  pp  ,  8vo.)  By  M.  Webster  Jenkinson,  F.C.A.  A  Paper 
read  before  the  members  of  various  Chartered  Accountants  Students' 
Societies  in  January  1911.  Revised  and  Reprinted  with  an  Index. 
Synopsis :  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  on  the  Conversion  of  a 
Business  into  a  Private  Limited  Company — Definition  of  "Private 
Company" — Procedure — Memorandum  of  Association — Articles  of 
Association — Copies  of  Memorandum  and  Articles — Sale  Agreement — 
Fees  Payable  upon  Incorporation— Incorporation  of  the  Company — 
Preliminary  Expenses — First  Directors'  Meeting — Statistical  Books  to 
be  kept  and  Returns  to  be  made  to  the  Registrar — Allotment  of  Shares 
— Statutory  General  Meeting — Statutory  Requirements — Penalties  for 
Non-compliance  with  Statutory  Requirements — Entries  in  Financial 
Books — Adjustments  in  Vendor's  Accounts — Profits  prior  to  Incorpora- 
tion— Share  Capital  Accounts— Forfeiture  of  Shares — Debentures — 
Final  Accounts  and  Audit —Income  Tax — Conclusion. 

Boards,   2/-   net.     Post  free  U.K.   and  Abroad,  2/3. 
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PROMOTION     AND     ACCOUNTS     OF     A     PUBLIC 
LIMITED     COMPANY. 

(150  pp.,  8vo.)  By  M.  Webster  Jenkinson,  F.C.A.  A  Revised 
and  Enlarged  Reprint  of  a  Lecture  read  before  various  Students' 
Societies  in  1912.  Synopsis  :  Procedure — Constitution  and  Memo- 
randum of  Association — Name — Registered  Office — Objects — Alteration 
of  Memorandum  of  Association — Articles  of  Association — Inspection  of 
Memorandum  and  Articles — Capital  and  Shares — Application  and 
Allotment  of  Shares — Share  Certificates — Transfer  of  Shares — Deben- 
tures— Registration — Use  of  Name  — Underwriting — Promoter  and 
Prospectus — Advertising — Payment  of  Interest  out  of  Capital — Directors 
— Purchase  Price — Preliminary  Expenses — The  Preliminary  Contract — 
Commencement  of  Business — Profits  prior  to  Incorporation — Meetings 
and  Proceedings — Statutory  General  Meetings — Extraordinary  General 
Meetings — Other  Meetings  and  Votes — Statutory  Requirements — 
Penalties  for  Non-compliance  with  Statutory  Requirements- Books  to 
be  Kept— Register  of  Members — Register  of  Mortgages — Annual  List 
and  Summary  Book — Share  Capital  Accounts — Final  Accounts  and 
Audit — Conclusion. 

Cloth  bound.     5/    net.     Post  free  U.K.,  5/4  ;  Abroad,  5/5. 

PUBLISHERS'    ACCOUNTS. 

(128  pp.,  8vo.)  By  C.  E.  Allen.  A  complete  system  of  Accounts 
for  Publishers,  illustrated  with  numerous  pro  formd  Accounts,  and 
a  fully  worked  example  of  typical  transactions  Synopsis  :— Nature 
of  the  Business — Method  and  Organisation  of  the  Book  Trade — Books — 
Routine— Nature  of  the  Ledger  Accounts — Stocktaking — Balancing — 
Analysis  of  Subsidiary  Books — Worked  Example  of  Typical  Transac- 
tions—Copyright— Definition  of  Literary  Property — Peculiarities  of  its 
Nature — As  a  Monopoly-  Circumstances  which  affect  the  Value  of 
Copyright — Duration  and  Term — Copyright  Act  Magazine  Accounts, 
involving  the  Treatment  of  Printing  Plant,  Wages  of  Compositors, 
&c. — Outline  Forms  of  Agreement  between  Author  and  Publisher — 
Electros,  Stereos,  List  of  Assets. 

2/6  net.     Post  Free  U.K.  2/9  ;  Abroad,  2/1O. 

QUARRY    AND    STONE    MERCHANTS'    ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  XXVII  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series,  q.v.)  (112 
pp.,  8vo.)  By  J.  G.  P.  I botson,  Chartered  Accountant.  A  complete 
System  of  Accounts  for  Quarry  Owners  and  Managers  and  Stone 
Merchants.  Synopsis: — Introductory— Quarry  Department — Works 
Department  —  Transport  —  Sales  Department  —  Financial  —  Annual 
Accounts — Audit — Branch  Accounts — Plant  Accounts,  &c. — Granite 
Sett,  Slate,  and  Marble  Quarries — Appendices — Index. 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1O. 

RAILWAY    ACCOUNTS,    A    DSGEST    OF. 

(92  pp.,  8vo.)  By  A.  C.  Anderson,  Chartered  Accountant.  This 
work  sets  out  briefly  and  concisely  the  sources  from  which  the 
figures  appearing  in  the  published  accounts  of  a  Railway  Company 
are  compiled.  Synopsis  : — TRAFFIC  DEPARTMENT  :  Coaching — Goods — 
Minerals.  EXPENDITURE  :  Stores  Department— Works  and  Ways 
Department — Locomotive,  Carriage,  and  Wagon  Department.  TRAFFIC 
SECRETARY'S  DEPARTMENT  :  General  Secretarial  Duties — Accountancy 
in  the  Secretary's  Office.  ACCOUNTANT'S  DEPARTMENT  :  Audit  Offices 
(Coaching— Goods  and  Minerals— Mileage  and  Demurrage  Returns— 
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Government  Duty  on  Passenger  Traffic)— Station  Ledger  Office — Book- 
keepers' Office— List  of  Accounts — Appendix.  THE  AUDIT  OF  RAILWAY 
COMPANIES  :  General  Remarks  on  the  Professional  Audit — Forms  of 
Account  prescribed  by  the  Regulation  of  Railways  Act,  1868 — Index. 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1 0. 

RATING,    MUNICIPAL. 

(See  Municipal  Rating,  p.  34  ) 

RECEIVER     AND    MANAGER    IN    POSSESSION,    THE. 

(52  pp.,  8vo.)  By  A.  Binnie,  F.C.A.,  C.A.  This  work  describes 
the  methods  by  which  the  Receiver  and  Manager  carries  out  the 
practical  duties  devolving  upon  him  after  his  appointment,  deals 
with  many  of  the  difficulties  which  confront  him,  and  contains 
useful  Forms  and  directions  relating  to  the  Preparation  and  Vouching 
of  the  Receiver  and  Manager's  Accounts.  Carrying  out  of  Contracts, 
Management  of  Routine  Work,  Preferential  Claims,  Borrowing,  Reali- 
sation of  Property,  and  Personal  Liabilities  incurred  by  Receivers  and 
Managers,  are  among  the  points  dealt  with  in  the  book,  which  should 
be  of  practical  interest  to  the  Student  of  Accountancy,  and  may,  for 
purposes  of  reference,  appeal  to  many  practitioners.  Synopsis : 
Appointment — Preliminaries  to  Appointment  by  the  Court — Power  to 
Borrow  immediately  for  certain  purposes — Acts  after  Appointment  and 
on  taking  Possession — Management  and  Routine  Work — Preferential 
Claims — Income  Tax  —  Liquidation  —  Removing  Property  —  Disputed 
Property — Realisation — Conditions  of  Sale — Delivery  to  Purchaser — 
Auctioneers'  and  Valuers'  Charges — Transfer  of  Debentures — Transfer 
of  Shares — Paying  Money  into  Court— The  Receiver's  Account — 
Discharge.  2/6  net.  Post  free  U.K.  2/8  ;  Abroad,  2/9. 

RECEIVERS,    LAW    OF. 

(See  Law  of  Trustees,   Liquidators,  and  Receivers,  p    41.) 

RESERVES  AND  RESERVE  FUNDS. 

(See  Depreciation,  Reserves  and  Reserve  Funds,  p.  20.) 

SHIPBUILDERS'    ACCOUNTS. 

(See  Engineers'  and  Shipbuilders'  Accounts,  p.  22.) 

SHIPPING    ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  XL  of  "  THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY  "  Series,  q.v.)  (100  pp., 
8vo.)  By  R.  R.  Daly,  Chartered  Accountant.  This  important  work 
deals  fully  and  explicitly  with  the  Accounts  of  Shipping  Companies. 
The  text  is  amply  explained  by  the  many  Forms  of  Account  which 
are  included.  It  deals  with  the  following  branches  : — The  Accounts 
of  a  Sailing  Ship  —The  Accounts  of  a  Single-Ship  Company — The 
Accounts  of  a  Company  owning  several  Vessels — The  Accounts  of 
a  Line  of  Steamers — Passenger  Office  Accounts. 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1 0. 
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SHOPKEEPERS'    ACCOUNTS. 

(2nd  Ed.,  50  pp.,  8vo.)  By  S.  B.  Quin,  F.C.A.  A  System  for 
a  Grocery,  Provision,  or  General  Store,  which  can  be  adapted  to 
the  Accounts  of  a  Shopkeeper  engaged  in  any  business.  Synopsis  : 
Introduction  —  Sales  Ledger  —  Sales  Ledger  Analysis  Book — Cash 
Book  —  Cash  Book,  Alternative  Form  —  Invoice  Book  —  General 
Ledger— Specimen  Accounts— General  Remarks  and  Conclusion- 
Forms  :  Balance  Sheet — Sales  Ledger — Sales  Ledger  Analysis  Book — 
Cash  Book — Cash  Book,  Alternative  Form— Invoice  Book  —  General 
Ledger — together  with  Specimen  Accounts  and  Entries. 

2/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  2/9  ;  Abroad,  2/1O. 


SINGLE    COST    ACCOUNTS. 

(See  Cost  Accounts,  p.  18.) 


SOLICITORS'    ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  XII  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series  q.v.).  (and  Ed., 
92  pp.,  8vo.)  By  L.  R.  Dicksee,  M.Com.,  F.C.A.  Designed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  either  large  or  small  practices,  the 
system  of  Accounts  advocated  is  clearly  described,  and  numerous 
alternative  methods,  suitable  under  various  circumstances,  are  fully 
dealt  with.  The  work  consists  of  Six  Chapters,  and  contains  a  fully 
worked  out  set  of  pro  forma  Transactions  illustrating  the  correct  method 
of  keeping  each  book  described.  Among  other  important  matters  the 
following  are  duly  considered  : — The  Separation  of  Clients'  Moneys, 
County  Court  Business,  Agency  Business,  Draft  Bills  of  Costs,  &c. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  formulate  a  system  combining  Simplicity 
with  Completeness  and  Practical  Efficiency. 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1O. 

STOCKBROKERS'    ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  IX  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY  "  Series,  q.v.)  (and  Ed,, 
no  pp.,  8vo.)  By  W.  D.  Callaway,  Chartered  Accountant.  The 
unique  system  of  Dealing  and  Accounting  that  obtains  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  is  fully  explained  in  this  book.  Synopsis  : — (i)  The 
method  of  dealing ;  (2)  The  Settlement  of  Bargains ;  (3)  Minor  and 
Subjective  Difficulties,  Calls  and  Dividends,  Rights,  Options,  Put  and 
Call,  Giver  and  Taker,  Arbitrage,  Settlement,  Department  or  Clearing 
House ;  (4)  Description  of  Books  necessary  for  a  Jobber ;  (5) 
Description  of  Books  necessary  for  a  Broker  ;  (6)  Trial  Balance  ;  (7) 
Specimen  Accounts ;  (8)  The  Audit ;  (9)  Fraud  in  Stockbrokers' 
Accounts.  A  Glossary  of  Stock  Exchange  Words  and  Phrases  and  a 
comprehensive  Index  follow,  the  whole  being  supplemented  by  an 
Appendix  divided  as  follows :  (a)  Share  Calculation  Table  ;  (b)  Stamp 
Duties ;  (c)  Illustration  of  a  Make-up ;  (d)  Commission  usually 
Charged  by  Brokers;  (e)  Stock  Exchange  Rules  relating  to  Official 
Quotations.  3/6  net.  Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1O. 

STUDENTS'    GUIDE    TO    ACCOUNTANCY. 

(and    Ed.,    no  pp.,   8vo.)     By   L.    R.    Dicksee,    M.Com.,    F.C.A. 

This  work  affords  reliable  information  for  those  who  contemplate 
entering  the  Accountancy  Profession,  and  will  be  found  of  value 
to  all  Articled  Clerks  in  helping  them  to  acquire  the  necessary 
knowledge  to  enable  them  to  pass  their  examinations.  Synopsis  : — 
A  Sketch  of  the  Accountancy  Profession — On  being  Articled — 
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The  Preliminary  Examination — The  First  Half  of  Articles — The 
Intermediate  Examination — The  Last  Half  of  Articles — The  Final 
Examination  —  Afterwards  —  Appendix  A  :  Pro  forma  Articles — 
Appendix  B  :  Instructions  to  Candidates — Appendix  C  :  Hints  on 
Preparation  for  the  Examinations. 

2/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  2/9. 

SUPERTAX,     THE,     AND      HOW     TO      AVOID      OVER- 
CHARGES    AND     PENALTIES. 

(20  pp.,  8vo.)  By  C.  E.  Isaacs.  This  new  work  will  be  of  timely 
service  to  taxpayers,  who,  under  the  Finance  Act,  1909,  will  be 
compelled  to  disclose  their  total  incomes  from  every  source — not  to 
obtain  alleviation  of  their  income-tax  burdens,  but  to  reveal  to  the 
Inland  Revenue  authorities  the  extent  to  which  they  are  liable  to 
increased  taxation,  under  the  newly  imposed  "  Supertax." 

I/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  1/1. 

TABLE    A.     [REVISED.] 

(22  pp.,  8vo.)  Regulations  for  Management  of  a  Company  Limited 
by  Shares.  6d.  net.  Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  7d. 

TERMINAL    COST    ACCOUNTS. 

(See  Cost  Accounts,  p.  18.) 

THEATRE  ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  V  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series,  q.v.)  (81  pp., 
8vo.)  By  W.  H.  Chantrey,  Chartered  Accountant.  This  work  sets 
out  the  system  of  Recording  the  Receipts  of  a  Theatre,  with  a 
Complete  Set  of  House  Returns,  and  also  details  the  method  of 
Checking  the  House  and  other  Receipts.  It  deals  with  the  Treasury 
and  other  Expenditure,  and  includes  a  Form  of  Weekly  Financial 
Statement  and  Treasury  Sheet.  Advance  Booking,  Library  Accounts, 
Provincial  Tours,  and  Authors'  Fees  are  also  dealt  with,  together  with 
the  consideration  of  Cost  of  Production  and  Depreciation,  with  an 
explanation  of  the  Depreciation  Table.  Notes  concerning  the  Revenue 
Account  and  Balance  Sheet,  and  the  Audit  are  included,  and  the  Appendix 
contains  Forms  of  Lord  Chamberlain's  Licences,  Agreements  with 
Artistes,  Authors,  and  Touring  Company,  a  pro  forma  Balance  Sheet 
and  Revenue  Account,  and  a  Depreciation  and  Sinking  Fund  Table  for 
100  years,  at  3  to  6  per  cent. 

3/6  net.    Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1O. 

TIMBER  MERCHANTS'  ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  XXXV  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series,  q.v.)  (100 
pp.,  8vo.)  By  E.  E.  Smith,  Chartered  Accountant.  The  Accounts 
of  both  the  Wholesale  and  Retail  Businesses  are  dealt  with  in  this 
volume,  and  information  is  given  as  to  the  methods  necessary  to 
properly  record  the  transactions  of  a  firm  having  branches  at  various 
places.  3/6  net.  Post  free  U.K.  3/9;  Abroad,  3/1O. 

TIME     TABLES 

(See  Bankruptcy  and   Company  Time  Tables,  p.  10.) 
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FLUCTUATING      CURRENCY      IN 


TRAMWAY    BOOKKEEPING    AND    ACCOUNTS. 

(Vols.  XV  and  XLVIII  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series,  q.v.) 
(282  pp.,  8vo.)  By  Donald  McCoil.  This  work  is  based  upon  the  very 
thorough  and  up-to-date  methods  in  operation  in  the  Glasgow  Cor- 
poration Tramways  Department,  and  will  be  of  considerable  service  to 
Tramway  Officials  and  others  interested  in  Tramways,  both  here  and  in 
America.  The  entire  System  of  Accounting  is  clearly  and  fully  described, 
and  facsimiles  of  all  the  Books  and  Forms  recommended  are  given. 
Synopsis  :  Introductory  and  General — Traffic — Wages — General  Stores 
— Power  Stations — Depots— Works — Permanent  Way  and  Electrical 
Equipment  of  Track — Weekly  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Statement — 
General  Bookkeeping — Annual  Balance — Sinking  Fund,  Depreciation, 
Renewal,  and  Reserve  Funds— Insurances — Friendly  Societies — Super- 
annuation Fund — Valuation  for  Local  Assessments,  together  with  a 
Supplement  dealing  with  the  following: — Standardisation  of  Accounts 
— Disadvantages  of  Expenditure  Ledger  System — Numerical  List  of 
Accounts  —  Allocation  of  Wages  —  Allocation  of  Materials  —  Special 
Statistical  Items  suggested — List  of  Forms — Facsimiles  of  Books  and 
Forms — Index.  Net  price  (post  free  U.K.)  12/6  ;  Abroad,  13/2. 

THE  SUPPLEMENT  separately. 

2/6  net.      Post  free  U.K.   and  Abroad,  2/9. 

TRANSACTIONS     OF     THE    UNION    OF    CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANT    STUDENT    SOCIETIES. 

(See  Union,  &c.,  p   41.) 

TREATMENT      OF 
ACCOUNTS. 

(60  pp.,  8vo.)  By  A.  E.  Cutforth,  A.C.A.  This  book  deals  as 
shortly  and  concisely  as  possible  with  this  particular  branch  of  the 
subject  of  Foreign  Exchange.  Simple  examples  have  been  used 
throughout  to  illustrate  the  detailed  explanations  given.  Among  the 
matters  discussed  in  relation  to  fluctuating  currency  are  :  Treatment  of 
Revenue  Receipts  and  Expenditure— Treatment  of  Capital  Expenditure 
— Current  Account  between  an  English  and  a  Foreign  Office — Valuation 
of  Floating  Assets  and  Liabilities — Treatment  of  Stores  Accounts — 
Differences  in  Exchange :  how  arising  and  how  dealt  with — Use  of 
"  Permutation  "  or  "  Conversions  "  Account. 

2/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  2/9  ;  Abroad,  2/1O. 

TRIAL    BALANCE    BOOK,    THE    HANDY. 

7d.   net.     Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  per  copy,   8d. 
Per  doz.,  6/-  net.     Abroad,   6/8. 

TRUSTEES,    LIQUIDATORS,    AND    RECEIVERS,    A 
CHART    OF    THE    RIGHTS    AND    DUTIES    OF. 

By  W.  R.  Willson,  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  A  Chart  of  the  Liabilities, 
Duties,  Powers,  Rights,  Appointment  and  Removal  of  Trustees  in 
Bankruptcy,  Compulsory,  Voluntary,  and  Supervision  Liquidations, 
Trustees  under  Deeds,  and  Receivers. 

I/-  net.    Post  free  U.K.  and  Abroad,  1/3. 
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TRUSTEES,    LIQUIDATORS,     AND     RECEIVERS,    THE 
ACCOUNTS    OF. 

(Vol.  XLI  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY  "  Series,  q.v.)  (135 
pp.,  8vo.)  By  S.  S.  Dawson,  M.Com.,  F.C.A.,  and  H.  R. 
Graves,  A.C.A.  This  Work  deals  fully  with  its  subject,  and 
will  be  found  of  the  greatest  use  to  all  Accountancy  Practitioners. 
It  deals  with  the  Accounts  of  Trustees  in  Bankruptcy,  under  Deeds  of 
Arrangement ;  Liquidators  in  Compulsory  Winding-up,  in  Voluntary 
Winding-up,  and  in  Winding-up  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Court ; 
"  Pending  "  Liquidations  and  Accounts  of  Receivers.  All  necessary 
Forms  and  Examples  are  given,  together  with  an  exhaustive  Index. 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1 0. 

TRUSTEES,    LIQUIDATORS,    AND    RECEIVERS, 
THE    LAW    OF. 

(3rd  Ed.,  278  pp.,  8vo.)  By  W.  R.  Willson,  B.A.,  Barrister- 
at-Law.  A  succinct  statement  of  the  law,  as  established  by 
the  latest  statutes  and  decisions,  written  analytically  for  students 
reading  for  the  Examinations  of  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants 
and  the  Society  of  Accountants  and  Auditors.  The  work  deals 
with  the  Appointment  and  Removal,  the  Rights,  Powers,  Duties,  and 
Liabilities  of  Trustees  in  Bankruptcy  :  Trustees  under  Schemes  or 
Compositions  and  in  Administrations  of  Deceased  Insolvents :  Special 
Managers  in  Bankruptcy  :  Trustees  under  Private  Deeds  of  Arrange- 
ment :  Liquidators  in  Compulsory  \Vinding-up :  Provisional  Liquidators: 
Special  Managers  in  Winding-up:  Liquidators  in  Voluntary  Winding-up  : 
Liquidators  in  Winding-up  under  Supervision  :  Receivers  appointed 
by  the  Court :  Managers  and  Consignees :  Receivers  appointed  by 
Parties,  together  with  Abbreviations,  Definitions,  Index  to  Cases  cited. 
Appendix  of  Forms,  Time  Table,  and  Chart. 

Net  price  (post  free  U.K.)  1O/6  ;  Abroad,  11/- 
(See  also  Receiver  and  Manager  in  Possession,  p.  37.) 

UNDERWRITERS'     ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  XXII  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series,  q.v.)  2iid  Ed., 
(100  pp.,  8vo.)  By  E.  E.  Spicer,  F.C.A.,  and  E.  C.  Pegler,  F.C.A. 

This  work  deals  somewhat  fully  with  the  general  principles  underlying 
the  business,  in  order  that  those  not  acquainted  with  Accounts  of  this 
nature  may  more  readily  grasp  the  system  laid  down  ;  but  the  whole 
subject  has  necessarily  been  dealt  with  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Accounts  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  book  was  published  the  system 
of  Account- keeping  at  Lloyd's  has  materially  altered  in  certain  respects, 
necessitating  a  thorough  revision  of  the  text.  The  general  adoption  of 
what  is  known  as  "  Syndicate  Form,"  which  involves  considerable 
difficulties  from  an  Accountancy  point  of  view,  rendered  necessary  the 
addition  of  a  special  chapter  on  this  subject,  which  is  amply 
illustrated  by  specimen  forms  and  accounts. 

5/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  5/3  ;  Abroad,  5/4. 

UNION     OF     CHARTERED     ACCOUNTANT     STUDENT 
SOCIETIES'     JOINT     TRANSACTIONS. 

(8vo.)  This  publication,  which  is  issued  annually,  contains  selected 
and  edited  Lectures  and  Essays  read  before  the  various  Chartered 
Accountant  Students'  Societies. 
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The  issue  for  1911  (8vo.,  xvi.  +  424  pp.)  contains  the  following 
Lectures  :  — The  Promotion  and  Accounts  of  a  Private  Limited  Com- 
pany, by  M.  Webster  Jenkinson,  F.C.A.  ;  Reserves,  Annuities,  and 
Sinking  Funds,  by  Ernest  Evan  Spicer,  F.C.A.  ;  Balance  Sheet  Values 
and  Reserve  Funds,  by  W.  R.  Hamilton,  J.P.,  F.C.A.  ;  The  Verification 
of  Assets  :  Essay,  by  Philip  H.  Blackwell  ;  Contracts  in  Restraint  of 
Trade,  by  Paul  E.  Sandlands,  Barrister-at-Law ;  Some  Notes  on  the 
Accounts  and  Records  of  Printers,  by  H.  Lakin-Smith,  F.C.A.,  F.S.S.  ; 
Mnemonics,  and  other  Aids  to  Preparation  for  the  Institute  Examina- 
tions, by  Allan  Welch,  A.C.A.  ;  How  Values  are  Ascertained,  by  J. 
Keetley,  A.C.A.  ;  An  Audit  of  Trust  Accounts  under  the  Public  Trustee 
Act,  1906,  by  Ernest  C.  Pegler,  F.C.A.  ;  The  Administration  of  the 
Income  Tax  Acts,  by  C.  E.  Isaacs  ;  Hints  to  Accountancy  Examinees, 
with  Special  Reference  to  the  Accountancy  Subjects,  by  Roger  N. 
Carter,  M.Com.,  F.C.A.  ;  Voluntary  Liquidations,  by  W.  H.  Shaw, 
F.C.A.  ;  The  Duties  of  Trustees  and  Official  Receivers  in  Bankruptcy, 
by  George  A.  Baker,  Solicitor,  Birmingham  ;  Trust  Accounts,  by  W.  J. 
Birks  ;  Remarks  on  Railway  Records,  by  A.  W.  Air  ;  Investigations  of 
Accounts  for  Purposes  other  than  Flotations,  by  H.  R.  Morland,  M.A., 
A.C.A.  ;  The  Preparation  and  Audit  of  the  Statutory  Report,  Section  65 
of  the  Companies  (Consolidation)  Act,  1908,  and  Matters  Co-Incident 
thereto  :  Prize  Essay,  by  R.  E.  Dawe  ;  Some  Duties  of  a  Liquidator  in 
a  Winding-up  by  the  Court,  by  Wilfrid  Price,  Barrister-at-Law; 
Debentures,  by  J.  Sampson,  Solicitor;  Frauds,  by  Daniel  Hill,  F.C.A. 
Price  4/-  net.  Post  free  U.K.  4/4;  Abroad,  4/6. 

%*  The  issues  for  19O9  and  I91O  can  still  be  obtained. 

URBAN     DISTRICT    COUNCILS'    ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  XLV  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series,  q.v.)  (140  pp., 
8vo.)  By  F.  S.  Eckersley.  This  work  provides  a  complete  practical 
manual  illustrative  of  the  method  of  keeping  the  Accounts  of  Local 
Authorities  on  the  basis  of  Income  and  Expenditure,  for  the  use 
of  Clerks  and  Accountants  to  Urban  District  Councils.  The  book  will 
also  be  found  useful  to  Clerks  to  Rural  District  Councils,  Assistant  Over- 
seers, Rate  Collectors,  and  other  Financial  Officers,  to  members  of  Local 
Authorities  interested  in  financial  matters  affecting  local  government, 
and  to  students  of  municipal  finance.  Synopsis  :  Introduction — General 
District  Revenue,  Income — General  District  Revenue,  Expenditure — 
Income  from  Loans  and  Capital  Outlay — Private  Street  Works  Accounts 
— Income  from  and  Expenditure  in  connection  with  Reproductive 
Undertakings — Education  Accounts — Audit  and  General — Financial 
Administration,  together  with  56  Forms,  Appendix  and  Index. 

5/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  5/4  ;  Abroad,  5/5. 

VADE  MECUM,  ACCOUNTANT'S  AND  BOOK- 
KEEPER'S. 

(168  pp.,  8vo.)  By  G.  E.  Stuart  Whatley,  Chartered 
Accountant.  This  Work  consists  of  a  Series  of  practical  Articles 
upon  Capital  and  Revenue  Expenditure,  Revenue  Accounts,  Defi- 
ciency Accounts.  Statements  of  Affairs,  Depreciation,  Reserve  and 
Sinking  Funds,  Adjustment  of  Partnership  Accounts,  Joint  Stock 
Companies'  Accounts,  Tabular  Bookkeeping,  Hotel  and  Theatre 
Accounts,  and  other  matters  not  generally  dealt  with  in  existing  works 
on  Bookkeeping,  together  with  useful  Forms  and  Directions  and 
numerous  pro  forma  Accounts. 

Net    price    (post    free    U.K.)    7/6;  Abroad,   7/11. 
%*  New  Edition  in  the  Press. 
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WATER    COMPANIES'    ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  XIX  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY  "  Series,  q.v.)  (80  pp., 
8vo.)  By  F.  Key,  Incorporated  Accountant.  The  complete  system  of 
Bookkeeping  advocated  is  illustrated  by  full  pro  formd  Accounts. 
Synopsis:  Introduction.  Chapter  I. — Meter  and  General  Rent  Ledgers 
and  books  subsidiary  thereto.  Chapter  II.— The  Collection  of  the 
Company's  Rents  and  the  internal  check  thereon.  Chapter  III. — 
The  Stores  Department :  Intake  and  Delivery.  Chapter  IV. — The 
Principal  Financial  Books ;  Capital  and  Revenue ;  Audit.  Chapter 
V.  —  Miscellaneous  Books;  Conclusion.  Appendices: — Accounts 
of  the  Hillside  Water  Company  ;  Trial  Balance  ;  Revenue  and  Capital 
Accounts  and  Balance  Sheet ;  Extracts  from  Acts  of  Parliament 
pertaining  to  Water  Companies'  Accounts.  Index. 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1O. 

WEST     AFRICAN     GOLD     MINING     ACCOUNTS. 

(134  pp.,8vo.)  By  Fred  J,  Lock,  A.S.A.A.  This  practical  guide 
for  the  introduction  and  working  of  a  system  of  accounts  suitable  for  a 
gold  mine  in  West  Africa  is  the  result  of  the  many  years'  experience 
the  Author  had  as  Chief  Accountant  on  some  of  the  largest  gold  mines 
of  that  country.  In  carrying  out  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  an 
Accountant  on  a  mine,  the  need  is  often  felt  of  a  book  of  reference 
giving  some  concise  and  workable  system  of  accounts,  suitable  for 
either  large  or  small  undertakings,  and  this  book  will,  it  is  hoped, 
prove  of  value  to  mine  managers  and  accountants,  and  those  whose 
business  brings  them  into  contact  with  mining  companies.  The  work 
is  freely  illustrated  with  Forms  distributed  throughout  the  text,  and 
deals  with  the  engagement  of  Workmen  and  Conditions  of  Service,  &c., 
Allocation  Lists,  Time-keeping.  Stores,  the  General  Bookkeeping  and 
Final  Accounts,  Record  Books,  Returns,  &c.,  and  the  Head  Office 
Books.  The  Forms  have  for  the  most  part  been  put  to  the  test  by 
actual  use  on  the  West  African  Goldfields. 

5/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  5/3  ;  Abroad  5/4. 

WINE    AND    SPIRIT    MERCHANTS'    ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  XXXII  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series,  q.v.)  (190 
pp.,  8vo.)  By  A.  Sabin.  This  book  describes  a  complete  system  of 
Accounts  on  a  thoroughly  practical  basis,  suitable  for  a  small  Country 
Business,  or  one  with  a  large  Town  connection.  The  transactions 
of  the  "  Universal  Wine  and  Spirit  Company"  are  followed  in  detail 
from  the  receipt  of  an  Order  to  the  appropriation  of  the  Profits  in 
the  Partners'  Balance  Sheet.  The  system  is  a  simple  one,  and  the 
books  self-balancing.  The  technical  information  given,  with  the 
Customs  and  Excise  Regulations  and  Duties,  and  Licences  payable  in 
dealing  with  Wines  and  Spirits,  will  be  found  useful. 

5/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  5/4  ;  Abroad,  5/6, 

WOOLLEN    ACCOUNTS. 

(Vol.  XLIII  of  "THE  ACCOUNTANTS'  LIBRARY"  Series,  q.v.)  (76  pp., 
8vo.)  By  J.  Mackie.  A  complete  System  of  Bookkeeping  for 
Woollen  and  other  Warehousemen.  Describes  fully  the  necessary 
Books  and  Forms  for  the  Warehouse  and  the  Counting  House, 
together  with  the  Statistical  Books. 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1O. 
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A    LIST    OF   THE    VOLUMES    OF   THE 

ACCOUNTANTS'    LIBRARY. 


A    SERIES  of  51   Handbooks,  each   separate  volume  of  which   deals 
with  a  system  of  Bookkeeping  suitable  for  the  particular  business 
described,  together  with  a  complete  set  of  pro  forma  Accounts.     Demy  8vo 
size,  uniformly  bound  in  cloth,  gold  lettered. 


I.— BANK  BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTS. 

and  Ed.     (Meelboom  &  Hannaford.)      Double  Number. 
(See  p.  10.)       5/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  5/4  ;  Abroad,  5/6. 

II.— AUCTIONEERS'     ACCOUNTS. 

and  Ed.     (Dicksee.)     (See  p.  7.) 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  :  Abroad,  3/1O. 

III. -BUILDERS'     ACCOUNTS. 

2nd  Ed.     (Walbank.)     (See  p.  14.) 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1 0. 

IV.— AGRICULTURAL     ACCOUNTS     AND     INCOME     TAX. 

2nd  Ed.     (Meats.)     Double  Number.     (See  p.  7.) 

5/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  5/4;  Abroad,  5/5. 

V.— THEATRE     ACCOUNTS. 

(Chantrey.)     (See  p.  39.) 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1O. 

VI.— CO-OPERATIVE     SOCIETIES'     ACCOUNTS. 

(Sugden.)     Double  Number.     (See  p.  16.) 

5/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  5/3  ;  Abroad,  5/4. 

VII.— GAS     ACCOUNTS. 

2nd  Ed.     (The  Editor.)     Double  Number.     (See  p.  26.) 

5/-  net.    Post  free  U.K.  5/4  ;  Abroad,  5/5. 

VIM.— MINERAL     WATER     MANUFACTURERS'     ACCOUNTS. 

(Lund  &  Richardson.)     (See  p.  32.) 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1O. 

IX.— STOCKBROKERS'     ACCOUNTS. 

2nd  Ed.     (Callaway.)     (See  p.  38. > 

3/6  net.   Post  fret  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1 0. 
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X.— GRAIN,     FLOUR,     HAY,      AND      SEED      MERCHANTS' 
ACCOUNTS. 

(Johnson.)     (See  p.  27.) 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1O. 

XI.— POLYTECHNIC     ACCOUNTS. 

(Marshall.)     (See  p.  35.) 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/IO. 

XII.— SOLICITORS'     ACCOUNTS. 

2nd  Ed.     (Dicksee.)     (See  p.  38.) 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1 0. 

XIII.— PAWNBROKERS'     ACCOUNTS. 

(Thornton  &  May.;     (See  p.  34.) 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1 0. 

XIV.— ENGINEERS'     AND     SHIPBUILDERS'     ACCOUNTS. 

2nd  Ed.     (Burton.)     (See  p.  22.) 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1O. 

XV.— TRAMWAY     ACCOUNTS. 

(McColl.)     Triple  Number.     (See  p.  40.) 

Net  price  (post  free)  U.K.  1O/6  ;    Abroad,  11/- 

XVI.— AUSTRALIAN     MINING     COMPANIES'     ACCOUNTS. 

(Godden  &  Robertson.)     (See  p  g.) 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1 0. 

XVII.— PRINTERS'     ACCOUNTS. 

(Lakin-Smith.)     (See  p.  35.) 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9;  Abroad,  3/1O. 

XVIII.— MEDICAL     PRACTITIONERS'     ACCOUNTS. 

(May.)     (See  p.  32.) 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1 0. 

XIX.— WATER     COMPANIES'     ACCOUNTS. 

(Key.)     (See  p.  43.) 

3/6  net.    Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1O. 

XX.  -FISHING     INDUSTRY     ACCOUNTS. 

(Williamson.)     (See  p.  25.) 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1O. 

XXI.— MUNICIPAL     ACCOUNTS. 

(Alicock.)     Triple  Number.     (See  p.  33.) 

Net  price  (post  free)  U.K.  1O/6;  Abroad,  11/- 

XXII. -UNDERWRITERS'     ACCOUNTS. 

2nd  Ed.     (Spicer  <&  Pegler.)     (See  p.  41.) 

1  5/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  5/3  ;  Abroad.  5/4. 
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XXIII.— JEWELLERS'     ACCOUNTS. 

(Allen  Edwards.)     Double  Number.     (See  p.  30.) 

5/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  5/4  ;  Abroad,  5/6. 

XXIV.— MULTIPLE-SHOP     ACCOUNTS. 

(Hazelip.)     (See  p.  33.) 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/1 0  ;  Abroad,  3/11. 

XXV.— BUILDING     SOCIETIES'     ACCOUNTS. 

(Grant-Smith.)     (See  p.  14.) 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1 0 

XXVI.— DEPRECIATION,  RESERVES,  AND  RESERVE  FUNDS. 

3rd  Ed.      (Dicksee.)     (See  p.  20.) 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1O. 

XXVII.— QUARRY     ACCOUNTS. 

(Ibotson.)     (See  p.  36.) 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9;  Abroad,  3/1O. 

XXVIII.— FRIENDLY     SOCIETIES'     ACCOUNTS. 

(Furnival  Jones.)     Double    Number.     (See  p.  26.) 

5/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  5/4  ;  Abroad,  5/6. 

XXIX.— ELECTRIC     LIGHTING     ACCOUNTS. 

(Johnson.)     Double  Number.     (See  p    21.) 

5/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  5/4  ;  Abroad,  5/5. 

XXX.— FRAUD     IN     ACCOUNTS. 

2nd  Ed.     (Editor.)     (See  p.  25.) 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1 0. 

XXXI.— DRAPERS'     ACCOUNTS. 

2nd  Ed.     (Richardson.)     Double  Number.     (See  p.  21.) 

5/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  5/4  ;  Abroad,  5/6. 

XXXII.— WINE     MERCHANTS'     ACCOUNTS. 

(Sabin.)     Double  Number.     (See  p.  43.) 

5/-  net.]    Post  free  U.K.  5/4  ;  Abroad,  5/6. 

XXXIII.— DAIRY     ACCOUNTS. 

(Rowland.)     (See  p.  20.) 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1 0. 

XXXIV.      BRICKMAKERS'     ACCOUNTS. 

(Fox.)     (See  p.  14.) 

3/6  net.      Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/11. 

XXXV.— TIMBER     MERCHANTS'     ACCOUNTS. 

(Smith.)     (See  p.  39.) 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1 0, 
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XXXVI.— INSURANCE     COMPANIES'     ACCOUNTS. 

(Tyler.)     Triple  Number.     (See  p.  29  ) 

Net  price  (post  free)  U.K.  1O/6  ;  Abroad,  11  - 

XXXVII.— HOTEL     ACCOUNTS. 

2nd  Ed.     (Dicksee.)    (See  p.  27.) 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1 0. 

XXXVIII.— LAUNDRY     ACCOUNTS. 

(Livesey.)      (See  p.  30.) 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1O. 

XXXIX.— COTTON     SPINNERS'     ACCOUNTS. 

(Moss.)     Double  Number.     (See  p.  19.) 

5/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  5/4  ;  Abroad,  5/5. 

XL.— SHIPPING     ACCOUNTS. 

(Daly.)     (See  p    37.) 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1O. 

XLI.— TRUSTEES',         LIQUIDATORS',         AND          RECEIVERS' 
ACCOUNTS. 

(Dawson.)     (See  p.  41.) 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1 0. 

XLII.— MULTIPLE-COST     ACCOUNTS. 

(Garry.)     (See  p.  17.) 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1O 

XLII!.-    -WOOLLEN,      Ac.,      ACCOUNTS. 
(Mackie.)     (See  p.  43.) 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1 0. 

XLIV.— BREWERS'     AND     BOTTLERS'     ACCOUNTS. 

(Lanham.)     Triple  Number.     (Seep.  13.) 

Net  price  (post  free)  U.K.  1O/6  ;  Abroad,  11/- 

XLV.— URBAN     DISTRICT     COUNCILS'     ACCOUNTS. 

(Eckersley.)     Double  Number.     (See  p.  42.) 

5/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  5/4  ;  Abroad,  5/5. 

XLVI.— TERMINAL     COST     ACCOUNTS. 

(Nisbet.)     (See  p.  18.) 

3/6  net.     Post  free  U.K.  3/9  ;  Abroad,  3/1 0. 

XLVII.  -  SINGLE     COST     ACCOUNTS. 

(Mitchell.)     Double  Number.    (See  p.  18.) 

5j-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  5/4  ;  Abroad,  55 

XLVIII.     TRAMWAY  BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTS 

SIMPLIFIED  (a  Supplement  to  Vol,  XV).      (See  p.  40.) 
(McColl.) 

2/6  net.   Post  free  U.K.  2/9  ;  Abroad,  2/9. 
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XLIX.— PROCESS     COST     ACCOUNTS. 

(Garry.)     Double  Number.     (See  p.  18.) 

5/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  5/4  ;  Abroad,  5/5. 

L.— BAKERS'     ACCOUNTS. 

(Meggison.)     Double  Number.     (See  p.  9.) 

5/-  net.     Post  free  U.K.  5/4  ;  Abroad,  5/5. 

L!.— COLLIERY     ACCOUNTS. 

(Mann.)     Double  Number.     (See  p.  15.) 

5/-  net.    Post  free  U.K.  5/4  ;  Abroad,  5/5. 


To  Subscribers  to  2O  or  more  volumes  at  a  time  these  are 
published  at  the  special  subscription  rate  of  2s.  6d.  per  "Single" 
number,  3s.  9d.  per  "Double"  number,  and  5s.  per  "Triple" 
number.  The  subscription  prices,  CARRIAGE  PAID,  are  as  follows  :— 


UNITED   KINGDOM.     ABROAD. 


Volumes  I.  to  XX. 
Volumes  XXI.  to  LI. 
Volumes  i.  to  LI. 


£    *    d 

2   17     6 
4   19     6 
7   17     O 

£    *    d 

344 
5  1O     4 
8   14     8 

Single  copies  of  any  volume  may  be  obtained  at  the  ordinary  rates, 
as  detailed  above. 
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